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Recession or Pause ? 


Waiting for the Lift 


Our Washington correspondent suggests 
that while the American recession may not 
prove serious, all the signs indicate that it 
has begun (page 590). 


Material Fears 


Falls in world raw material prices have 
often preceded slumps in the past. 
Today, once again, cause and effect are 
delicately poised (page 565). 


Money Matters 


In Britain controversy centres upon 
‘tight’ money and its relevance to our 
present circumstances. The first of two 
articles on this argument is on page 607. 


Combined Ops 


To agree just how far allied unity 
should now go will be hard; to 
arouse enthusiasm for this advance 
to a halfway house will be harder 
still (page 563). 


Tito’s Balancing Act 
(page 566) 


Lessons from Windscale 


The adequacy of the official report 
and its proposals for atomic safety 
measures are examined (page 609). 


Bank Manager 


Don’t shoot him—he is human too 
(page 568). 
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...1t’s TERN in 


NEW Schappe Nylon 


Unbelievable? . . . wives might think so! Fantastic ? 
... bachelors all agree! They've never felt anything like 
it for luxury. It’s TERN Schappe Nylon. It’s practical as 
well as luxurious. Bachelors wash it almost as quickly 
as wives 
both .. 
it laundered. No matter! It’s TERN 


it drip-dries equally fast for 
. though some cheat and have 


Schappe Nylon shirt—with the famous 
TERN collar that keeps its ‘just bought” 
look all day long. 
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Imports almost — 
£1,000,000 a day 
paid forin dollars 


| Oil production, running at over 
| 2,870,000 barrels a day, has trans- 


formed the Venezuelan economy. 


| Iron ore output is increasing, coal 
| is found in quantity, new indus- 
| tries are springing up, spending 


power soars. Between 1938 and 
1956, Venezuelan imports rose 
from $107 million a year to over a 


| thousand million. Imports from 
| Britain shared in the increase, but 


are less than 8 per cent of the 

total. There is a big and growing 

potential sale for British goods. 
Venezuela and the other Central 


| American countries—Colombia, 
| Costa Rica, Cuba, Tre Domini- 
| can Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 


mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 


| Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, and 


E! Salvador—are in the dollar area. 
Exports to these areas win dollars 
for Britain. 

Speaking their Language 


| It’s easy for British manufacturers 


to advertise in this great market— 
by using the Caribbean edition of 


| The Reader’s Digest, printed in 


Spanish, which has a ready accep- 
tance in all these countries. 

The Caribbean edition is one of 
five separate editions for Latin 
America, with a total circulation 
of over 1,500,000, speaking to 
Latin Americans in their own lan- 


guages. Their readers are leaders 
in business, society, the professions 
—those who direct the increasing 
modernization of this area. You 
can reach them by The Reader's 
Digest. 

Through its overseas editions, 
the Digest speaks to your customers 
in their own languages. It has inter- 
national stature—yet keeps the 
local touch. In most countries it 
reaches the most people and the 
best prospects, at far lower cost 
than other magazines. 

We can help you plan — 
here in London 
If youconsider advertising in Latin 
America—or elsewhere overseas 
—we shall be glad to help with 
facts, figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 29 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste circu- 
lation. You can avoid the uncer- 
tainties of remote control, and be 
sure of full advertising value for 
what you spend. In most cases you 
can pay in sterling. 

If you'd like an analysis of how 
The Reader's Digest covers rour 
areas of interest, just write or tcle- 
phone: The Advertisement Direc- 
tor, Reader's Digest, 25 Berke'ey 
Square, W.1 (MAYfair 8144). 


29 Editions... 13 Languages... 
20 million copies sold every month 


Separate editions of The Reader’s Digest cover these markets in thet 
own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) U.S.A. (/ 7,500,000). 
Commonwealth: U.K. (/,/00,000); Canada (English and French 
editions—925,000); Australia (450,000); New Zealand (75,000); Souih 
Africa (/40,000); India (in English—60,000). Latin America: Brizi! 
(460,000); Spanish-speaking countries (4 separate editions—/,/ 75,0). 
Western Europe: France (/,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland 
(German and French editions—/05,000); Holland (/00,000); Germany 
(700,000); Austria (100,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (750,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (185,000); Finland (/35,00). 
Middle East (in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 


fantastic ?... unhelievable ?... 
wear one—and THEN you'll 
believe it. 


‘SCHAPPE NYLON 
&y Consulate 


available in white, 
cream or grey. 


All over the world people have faith in 


| The Reader’s Digest 


—______________M. Bertish & Co Ltd London N15 
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vour os NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
, , is avallable to anyone interested in 

‘Ircue y increasing productivity and working 

ncer- "ty A 1 elticiency by better insulation. 


of eS “Lock, Stock and Barrel” : 


tele- 


Sian **Go over the whole place,’ I said to Newalls ‘‘ lock, stock and barrel. 
keley sep y Gy If better heat insulation will save me money on fuel, then 
F ee Ill listen to your proposals. They eramined every part 
of the factory—looked at the boiler, measured the pipe 
work, climbed on the roof, and asked quite a lot of questions. 
When the proposals came through, they even suggested a 
way of cutting down the infernal din which 
comes at me with two barrels whenever my 
office door is opened. Now that the work 
is completed, and it didn’t take all that long, 
I can enjoy working with the peace of mind 
which only lower fuel costs—and a quiet 
office—can generate.”’ 


gtr 


| 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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The American trip that paid for itself 
—even before he arrived! 


How COULD he, a British businessman with few contacts, hope 
to meet and sell to the most sought-after men in America? He 
decided to go to America, and, on the recommendation of his 
travel agent, by United States Lines. 

As soon as he stepped aboard his problem was half-solved: he 
found himself among the very businessmen he had sought so long 
to meet ! He made so many valuable contacts that he might have 
been in America already—and his trip had paid for itself, even 
before he arrived! Ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone, steno- 
graphic and typewriting services are all available to the business- 
man wanting to work on board; yet there’s no better way to relax 
than aboard the “United States,” or her running-mate the 
“America,” with their unexcelled food and wine, top-grade 
orchestras, well-stocked libraries and ‘“‘keep-fit’ facilities— 
whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS. In 
addition there’s 25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. FREE baggage allowance. 


A“FIRST CLASS” HOLIDAY 
whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the 
U.S.A. and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and 
families can go to these countries. Remember—your £100 is 
spendable entirely in America. lf you travel by United States Lines 
your holiday starts a8 soon as you arrive on board ship: by the 
time you land in America you’re thoroughly rested and relaxed, 
ready for another exciting holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that 
money can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay 
informality, offer a perfect solution. 

Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS TOURIST CLASS 


as. UNITED STATES —SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — NEW YORK 
as. AMERICA—SOUTHAMPTON— HAVRE — COBH — NEW YORK 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Within the means of every office 


For the very first time proportional spacing is introduced in a 
standard, manually-operated typewriter — the Olivetti Graphika. 

Graphika proportional spacing brings to everyday typing the precision 
and beauty of a page from a well-printed book. In ordinary type- 
writers the carriage moves by one constant unit of space for each 
stroke, but in the Graphika each character on the keyboard is given 
only the amount of space its own width calls for. The result is an 
extraordinary improvement in the appearance of any and every 
typed page — achieved with great simplicity of operation and ata cost 
surprisingly little higher than that of an ordinary standard typewriter. 


Graphika 


olivetti 


OLIVETT! GRAPHIKA 3 
Price £89.10.0 


Made in Great Britain by 

British Olivetti Ltd 

10 Berkeley Square, London W1 

Sales Branches: 

London—32/34 Worship Street, EC2 

Birmingham — 14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summeriee Street, E3 


Authorised dealers throughout the country 
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The NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
‘ARO-BROOMWADE’ 
Pneumatic Hoist 


104” x 5” dia. 

Lifts } ton at 25 ft. per minute. 
‘Pull’ or ‘Pendant’ Control. 
Weights: ‘Pull’ type 29 Ibs; 

‘Pendant’ 34 Ibs. 

Easily Handled by one man. 
Expertly designed. Precision built. 
Ideal for Machine Shops and 
Loading Bays. 

Cuts out crane waiting time and... 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Write now for full details 

SEE THIS AT THE BUILDING EXHIBITION 
“ARO-BROOMWADE ” Pneumatic Tools 
are manufactured by Broom & Wade Ltd., 
to the designs of the ARO Corporation, 
Bryan, Ohio; leaders in the U.S.A. in the 
development of light pneumatic tools for 
industry. 


£539 
Pc et a 


““BROOMWADE’’ 
AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Your Best Investment 


Visit Stand 309R 


and 316Q BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7 
ee HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 


National Hall, 
anaes Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) 
13th-27th November 
Telegrams: “‘ Broom’, High Wycombe, Telex. 
537 SAS 
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money is dear but... 


Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and in- 


dustrial buildings — from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres— at prices 
which, over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We 
accomplish it in these days of 7% by working quickly and 
eliminating waste. 


Beecham WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 

including departments for every phase of building from first 

e e design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm 
Bul in S prices as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving months 
over the usual procedure when outside contractors must be 

consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a site 


. months earlier. 
cos WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps 
in only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
This can mean getting into production months earlier and 
a quick return on invested capital. With capital tied up at 
7%, this saving in time is a heavy saving in money. Every 
contract is kept under one control. Every operation is 

timed and its completion dovetailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and minimum 
‘site delay. The use of planned factory production of precision cast concrete units, served by our 


own fleet of specialised transport — ensures control of quality, free from the hazards of the weather. 
Beecham methods mean rationalisation ; and rationalisation means economy. 


May we come to see you? 


x Beecham quality signifies 
1 A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
2 THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 
3 AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 
4 A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 
5 


A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 


Beecham es 
Buildings BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


Building Designers & Contractors 
Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire. Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 
APs 
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DUNLOP 


Weathermaster 


for EXTRA GRIP! 


FOR ALL MOTORISTS! 


Sure starting on any surface 

Superb road holding and safe cornering 
Top performance on normal hard roads 
ideal for all-year-round motoring 
Tubeless or with tube 


fre DU NEOP built better 
EE OR Se oR to last longer! 


7H! 136A 
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Do you 


For the director or manager who must be 
: able to keep his finger on the facts related to 
really know A TO 1§ his business, Roneo Visual Charts give an 
immediate bird’s-eye view of any or all activities 
rh 4 on E he needs to watch. No matter what the problem— 
production, research, administration, sales— 
Roneo Charts can cope. 


...2t pays to 
call in RONEO Charts 
and do the job properly! 


Send for fully descriptive literature: RONEO LIMITED - VISIBLE RECORDS DIVISION . SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON - WClI 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7622 - BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY mew 415 
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Combined Ops 


= ELL-BENT for half measures” seems a fair way of describing 
H what the Atlantic allies are now up to. Urgent and intricate 
discussions are in full swing. Preparations for next month’s 
meeting of the fifteen Nato heads of government are keeping a host 
of officials busy. Drafts and projects whizz to and fro. In Paris, the 
unofficial conference of Nato parliamentarians is blowing on the coals, 
maintaining the kind of mood generated by the Washington declaration 
and by a series of ministerial speeches. M. Spaak, a secretary-general 
more apt to Nato’s new sense of animation than his predecessor, Lord 
Ismay, is acting as whipper-in, publicly and privately, with a decidedly 
hark-for’ard air. And yet it is not easy for the public to grasp exactly 
what all the urgency is meant to achieve. It is not even easy for some 
of the active political leaders ; or so it seems. 

The password of the day is interdependence ; that much is sure. 
“Going it alone” has gone by the board. The talk is all of pooling— 
not merely of scientific and technical knowledge, but also of economic 
resources and foreign policies ; pooling not just between the United 
States and Britain, but among all the allied democracies of the West, 
perhaps even throughout the free world. Lips repeat dear, faded 
slogans: burden-sharing, contributions of sovereignty, community of 
the Atlantic world. New, or at least less familiar, catch-phrases have 
appeared alongside the older ones: atomic trusteeship, magnifying of 
scientific resources, a “Nato politbureau.” A new chapter in allied 
unity, everyone says, is about to be written: But a chapter is not a 
book. There is little sign that a definitive edition, bound and indexed, 
will be published in time for Christmas. 

Statesmen and officials are, in fact, as concerned to stress the limited 
nature of the new task as they are to plead its urgency. Their goal is 
not the federal Atlantis long advocated by Mr Clarence Streit and others. 
Russia’s multi-stage rockets have shot the western governments off into 
a more ambitious orbit, but the new fuel is not powerful enough to send 
them reaching for the stars, and they know it. Their problem now is 
to find, agree on, and stick to an orbit high enough to escape the 
drag of separate national interests, but not so high as to induce the 
phenomenon of weightlessness. 

Mr Eisenhower stated the reservation in his broadcast last week on 
science and defence: 


Certainly we need to feel a high sense of urgency. But this does not mean 
that we should mount our charger and try to ride off in all directions at once. 


More specifically, the limitation of the new drive for allied unity has 
already been spelt out in various ways. As far as possible it is intended 
to avoid heaping any new international machinery on to the towering 
pile that already exists. The notion of a Nato politbureau, an inner 
group representing only a few of the fifteen member states, and roughly 
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comparable to the military Standing Group, has found 
as little favour as that of a similarly small “ trigger 
committee.” And Mr Dulles has hastened to explain 
that this is not the moment to try to fuse together the 
North Atlantic and South East Asia treaty organisa- 
tions, the Baghdad and Rio defence pacts and all the 
free world’s other collective security arrangements. 
The advantages—political and military—which the 
Soviet rulers derive from the “ monolithic” character 
of their empire are bleakly recognisable in the light of 
the new moons. But there is no thought of trying to 
match the monolith. What is envisaged by the western 
governments is much more in the nature of combined 
operations—combined not merely by: instituting joint 
military commands against the event of war, but by 
pooling economic and political resources in peacetime, 
too. Further than this, hardly anyone is prepared to go. 


EF idealists, it is all rather discouraging. But it 
would scarcely be fair to accuse the political leaders 
now in office of missing a unique opportunity to end 
the free world’s schisms and separatisms. No such 
opportunity has arisen. Mr Khrushchev’s diplomatic 
and military rocketry has shaken many people in the 
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BANK ACT SUSPENDED 


No one who examines the Bank return made up to 

Wednesday night, and who has any knowledge of 

what was taking place on Thursday morning, can 
have any doubt that the letter from the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Bank 
of England, suspending the operation of the Act of 1844, 
was issued just in time to save a great national calamity, 
and the irretrievable destruction of many private fortunes. 

Upon the suspension of the Act in 1847, there were 
no doubt many grounds for criticism of the conduct of the 
Bank Directors which cannot be alleged upon this occasion. 
It was justly said then that the Directors, disregarding the 
signs of the times, had not only failed to increase the rate 
of interest soon enough or sufficiently, but that at one 
time, in the face of a severe drain, they actually reduced 
the terms for advances. . . . Contrast with this course of 
proceeding, the conduct of the Directors in the present year. 
With the exception of a few weeks, the rate of discount has 
ranged from 6 to 10 per cent, without any suggestion from 
the Government. .. {The Directors] have combined in 
an admirable manner firmness and sound principle with the 
utmost liberality and courage. Finally, we must protest 
against this step on the part of the Government . 
being regarded in the slightest degree as a concession to 
the views either of those who believe in the efficacy of a 
paper circulation to supply indefinitely the place of capital, 
or of those who think it the duty of the Government to 
secure to the country what is called ‘*‘ cheap money.” — 
We will venture to predict that the step now taken, by 
which the issue of notes is uncontrolled except by the 
obligation of convertibility, will not add in any sensible 
degree to the amount in circulation. . . . As to the 
advocates of what is called ‘‘ cheap money,"’ it is enough 
to remind them that the [suspension] is accompanied by a 
condition that the rate of discount shall be continued at 
10 per cent. 
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West out of a dangerous lethargy, but they are not so 
shaken to the core as to be immediate converts to 
supra-nationalism. No allied government is today 
holding back a populace eager to sink its sovereignty 
in some great union of the free. It is rather that, 
whereas last year those statesmen who pleaded for the 
broader development of Nato found their pleas falling 
on deaf ears, today they stand a fair chance of carrying 
through some of the projects that have been discussed 
among the allies for years, in many cases endorsed in 
principle—and then pigeonholed. 

Even so, it is only a fair chance. Any attempt to 
advance to a kind of halfway house is a tricky business. 
Bravely brandishing his sword, the leader jumps to his 
feet and cries: “On your feet, lads, we’re going for- 
ward—but only to that line of bushes over there.” 
The more venturesome members of his platoon despise 
him for not trying to carry the ridge in one rush. A 
larger number of his followers want to know why they 
should quit their foxholes at all. It would be different 
if a barrage was actually falling on their present posi- 
tions—or if a glittering prize beckoned at the far side 
of the field ; but neither of these things applies to the 
present situation. 

Public opinion is uneasily aware that something 
should be done and quickly. Naturally, it would like 
whatever is done to be both spectacular and painless. 
Eyes turn instinctively to what might be expected from 
the other fellow. British enthusiasm fastens on the 
need for America to share its military secrets ; French- 
men worry lest the sharing may remain an Anglo-Saxon 
affair. Continental members of the alliance hope that 
interdependence will halt the British army’s retreat 
from the Rhine ; they are slower to draw the conclusion 
that it also means the end of their attempts to maintain 
each his own self-sufficient army, navy and air force. 
The idea of a joint programme for channelling 
American and perhaps German funds into economic 
development meets with general enthusiasm—except in 
America and Germany. 


HE hard fact remains that nothing short of whole- 
T hog federation would enable a group of democratic 
states to formulate and stick to a single, comprehensive 
foreign policy—and even federation might fail to 
impose on them a real unity in domestic policy. A 
true common policy must be based on more than 
treaties. The government that lends its signature to 
a treaty may fall, or be chivvied into tacitly revoking 
it by opposition leaders skilled in exciting nationalistic 
feelings. In present circumstances, to insist that the 
western allies should pledge themselves to total 
uniformity of policy is to pursue a treacherous illusion. 

What they in fact need to do is to struggle—and it 
will be a long struggle—for the closest possible align- 
ment of policy. This may seem a more modest goal, 
but it is still hard to reach. Its lack of dramatic appeal 
is a particular weakness. Lip-service, at least, can 
easily be mustered for plans to “ capture the initiative 
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from Russia” in various spectacular, but fictional 
ways. It is much less easy to create and maintain the 
momentum needed to carry forward a practicable 
programme—a piecemeal and unimpressive programme, 
that is—of closer allied co-operation. Yet that is 
what needs to be done, and without delay. Hialf- 
measures may lack glamour, but this is their hour. 
Somehow, the fatal fascination of the ideal and the 
unattainable, of crash programmes and bids to outdo 






Material Fears 


The apprehensions that have been aroused by the recent 





565 
Mr Khrushchev by riding off in all directions, has got 
to be set aside, and attention focused on what is prac- 
ticable and urgent. In the long perspective of the 
years, if the threat to freedom remains unabated, the 
minds of free men may well adjust themselves to the 
idea of total union and truly common policies. But 
today that best is the enemy of the good ; and in clutch- 
ing at that shadow, we may let the substance gut of 
our grasp. 


fall in commodity prices can best be set in proportion 


EARS of the effects of falling prices of raw materials 
HF have become a matter of major argument—about 
the damage that falling prices of primary com- 
modities could do to the underdeveloped countries that 
produce them, and also about the harm that a fall in the 
purchasing power of those countries could spell for 
Britain. The argument recalls Lord Beveridge’s 
researches fifteen years ago, which suggested that almost 
every British depression in the last two centuries had 
been sparked off by a decline in the purchasing power of 
its export markets, particularly in primary producing 
countries. Could the same thing conceivably be hap- 
pening again ? 

For the past few weeks The Economist commodity 
price indicator has been running 73 per cent below 
the 1956 average and 9g per cent below the 
1955 average. Other commodity indices, with their 
different composition, tell much the same story, and 
from it a broad estimate can be made of the possible 
effects. One can start from the fact that primary com- 
modities account for exactly half of the world’s total 
exports. Secondly, the value of world exports as a 
whole has risen from $84 billion in 1955, through $39 
billion in 1956, to an annual rate (conveniently round 
for memorising) of exactly $100 billion in the first 
quarter of 1957. So $50 billion worth of trade in com- 
modities has suffered a recent price fall of 74 per cent. 
The implication is that the annual export earnings now 
being generated by the primary producing countries 
may be $3,500 million to $4,000 million lower than in 
the last two and a half years of boom. 

That is a guess at the effect of present price falls 
alone. In addition, these countries are presumably sell- 
ing less materials at these lower prices, but many of 
them might be expected to draw more freely on the 
exchange reserves that they accumulated when the 
commodity markets were booming. A figure of $4,000 
million a year seems the best rounded guess at the fall 


by a cold look at some very broad statistics. 


in their annual rate of import demand, compared with 
last year, that today’s lower prices may cause. 

This sounds frightening. But in fact it is a tiny 
element compared with total world demand. It is the 
equivalent of less than a one per cent fall in America’s 
annual output: the sort of fall that the estimators of the 
American national income could easily lose among their 
statistical errors. But when a fall of this order impinges 
on the foreign exchange earnings of poor countries and 
not On a rich country’s internal income, its effect on 
world trade is bound to be much more direct than any 
cavalier observation of this sort implies. That is why 
the repercussions on the demand for British exports, 
and on Britain’s whole balance of payments are now 
causing concern here. 


' A FALL of $4,000 million in demand would imply 


a decline of some 4 per cent in total world imports. 
If Britain’s export trade took its precise share of this, 
no more and no less, then it would suggest an eventual 
fall of between £100 million and {£150 million in this 
country’s annual export earnings. But while Britain 
would suffer this cut in the demand for its products, it 
would not suffer at all in its balance of payments. The 
fall in commodity prices benefits the British import bill 
more swiftly, more directly and for the time being more 
dramatically than it threatens our export earnings. Even 
by September the fall in commodity prices relative to 
the prices of manufactured goods had produced an 
improvement of 6 per cent in the terms of trade com- 
pared with the average for last year; and with 
the further fall in primary commodities there must 
be a further improvement in Britain’s terms of trade 
already, so to speak, in the pipeline. To make a guess, 
the total improvement, if all commodity prices remained 
exactly as now, might be nearly 10 per cent on the 1956 
average. That would be a factor making, of itself, for 
an improvement of over £300 million in Britain’s annual 
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payments ; from this the prospective fall of, say, {100 
million to £150 million in demand for British exports 
should be subtracted, making the possible improvement 
in Britain’s balance of payments surplus some £150 to 
£200 million. These are very crude figures, and they 
disregard all sorts of side effects—on freight rates, on 
export prices, and so on. But they suggest that, 
internally, the fall in commodity prices might be a very 
haitdy thing for Britain, for if its export surplus could 
be increased with less external demand upon its 
industry, some industrial capacity could be freed for 
meeting domestic demands without risking more 
inflation. 

The fly in the ointment, from Britain’s point of view, 
is the effect of lower commodity prices upon the over- 
seas sterling area. It is possible to analyse the effect 
of present prices on the overseas sterling countries’ 
terms of trade, in much the same way as guessing their 
likely effect on Britain’s. To set down any estimates in 
detail would give a quite false impression of precision, 
but two conclusions stand out from the exercise. First 
—and unfortunately—the adverse effect of lower com- 
modity prices on the overseas sterling area’s accounts 
seems likely to be rather greater than their prospectively 
favourable effect on Britain’s ; in other words, the 
tendency, in the absence of corrective measures, will 
probably be for the whole sterling area’s balance on 
current account to deteriorate. This is an almost inevit- 
able consequence of the fact that prices of largely ster- 
ling materials have, on the whole, tended to fall more 
sharply than prices of largely dollar materials ; and it 
makes recent steps to protect sterling’s position on 
capital account the more necessary. Secondly, contrary 
to the general belief, the countries whose national 
incomes may be most severely cut by recent falls in 
earning power from commodities do not seem to be 
mainly the poorer underdeveloped countries, like India ; 
they are usually the better off underdeveloped countries, 
or at any rate those with relatively bigger reserves. For 
example, the two worst sufferers in the sterling area 
may well be Malaya and Rhodesia. India’s trouble 





Some of Marshal Tito’s recent moves have raised 
fresh doubts about where exactly he stands. 

But a close examination of his policies suggests 
that he is still determined to maintain his 


balancing act. 


marshals in the Kremlin have temporarily dis- 
tracted attention from Marshal Tito’s oscillations 
between east and west. Still, his action last month in 
recognising the east German regime, after his declara- 
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today is not that the fall in world prices threatens signifi- 
cantly to cut its income from exports, but that Indians 
have been living far beyond their income, and that some 
time this will have to stop. 

This, then, is the fairest brief, panoramic assessment 
one can make of the present prospect for world trade. 
What are its implications and lessons for policy ? The 
figures lend no support for the extreme view that the 
fall in commodity prices has gone so far—or indeed 
shows any sign of going so far—as to cause an intrinsic 
danger of world slump on its own ; if a slump comes, 
it will be because of a fall in production in America. At 
home, Britain’s economy should actually be strength- 
ened by recent trends in world prices, getting succour 
in the fight against inflation and reinforcement to its 
balance of payments ; unfortunately, the overseas ster- 
ling area’s accounts seem likely to deteriorate more 
than Britain’s may improve. 

Among the poorer nations the oft-quoted statistic that 
recent falls in commodity prices are likely to cut the 
export earnings of underdeveloped countries by more 
than the total of American and other aid to all under- 
developed countries may well be true ; but the countries 
that have been most harshly hit by the tapering of the 
boom are—perhaps not unnaturally—those that made 
most money during the boom itself. This is one of 
several reasons for looking with a cold eye at suggestions 
that international price maintenance schemes should 
be hurriedly contrived to help the raw material pro- 
ducers in their present difficulty. Britain, as a country 
that imports raw materials and has an interest in getting 
them at a reasonable price, should certainly consider its 
own economic interests in any discussions on commodity 
schemes that may be put in train. The last two decades 
have seen too many farmers propped up by price- 
support policies all over the world, and there is reason 
to shudder at current suggestions that raw material 
producers should be maintained in the same way at 
other countries’ expense. The world must be on guard 
against the danger of slump ; but it should not hurry to 
the barricades before the first shadow of one. 


tion in September of support for the Oder-Neisse line 
as an “inviolable and final frontier,” have necessarily 
caused the question to be asked once more: where does 
Jugoslavia stand in relation to the eastern and western 
alliances ? The curious thing is that the Jugoslav 
government seems not to have weighed either the sig- 
nificance or the consequences of its decision to be the 
first country—apart from the Soviet Union and its allies 
and clients—to exchange embassies with east Berlin. 
No doubt the action was in part a concession to Soviet 
pressure, but it seems also to have had behind it an 
idea, though muddled and misguided, of contributing 
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to the opening up of diplomatic exchanges between 
Germany and eastern Europe. In the event Marshal 
Tito’s initiative has been a failure in every sense ; it has 
not even put him on any better terms with Moscow. 
The dismissal of Marshal Zhukov, hatched while the 
Russian soldier was the Jugoslavs’ guest, gave the 
Marshal a jolt he had not reckoned with; and the 
Sovieticians in Belgrade must now be as perplexed and 
worried as they are elsewhere. 

But Marshal Tito’s recognition of the Ulbricht 
regime was not wholly an isolated gesture. For some 
months past, and particularly since Marshal Tito’s 
Rumanian meeting with Mr Khrushchev early in 
August, the Jugoslavs have appeared to be trying un- 
usually hard to get on with the Russians. The spate of 
polemics sparked off between Moscow and Belgrade by 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary died away. The Jugo- 
stavs began to echo faithfully Soviet views on Germany, 
on the frontiers of eastern Europe, on the Middle East in 
general and on the Eisenhower doctrine in particular. 
When the Hungarian case came up before the UN 
General Assembly in September, Jugoslavia was the 
only country outside the Soviet block to side with the 
Russians ; in view of Marshal Tito’s strictures last 
winter on the Soviet intervention, and the kidnapping 
of Mr Nagy when he was under Jugoslav protection in 
Budapest, this distinction was both invidious and hard 
to explain. Thus Belgrade’s recognition of east Berlin 
strengthened suspicions already aroused in the 
West that the Jugoslavs had decided to put their money 
on Mr Khrushchev. 


UT the Jugoslavs can complain, with some justice, 
B that the West is too prone to turn a suspicious and 
searching eye on their relations with the Soviet block 
and a blind eye on any move that emphasises their 
independent stand. In recent months, such moves 
have not been lacking. Mr Kardelj, Marshal Tito’s 
number two, has paid an official and apparently very 
cordial visit to Greece. When Marshal Tito replied in 
friendly terms to the Rumanian prime minister’s pro- 
posal for a six-power Balkan conference, he did let it 
be known that he would not sit round a table with the 
Balkan communist governments unless he had his 
western allies, Greece and Turkey, for company. Enver 
Hoxha, the Albanian leader, has been rebuked for the 
“untruthful and biased” way in which he recently 
wrote of Jugoslav-Albanian relations. 

Thus the Jugoslav leaders show signs of being alive 
to the danger of being sucked into some resuscitated 
Cominform. Jugoslavia has enlarged its connection with 
the OEEC and, to judge from a recent article in Borba, 
is feeling its way towards some connection with western 
Europe’s common market and eventually with the free 
trade area. In the current debates in the UN General 
Assembly the Jugoslavs are not invariably toeing the 
Soviet line. In the disarmament debate that ended last 
week they first produced a compromise resolution of 
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their own and then, in the final voting on the western 
proposal, abstained ; and this week, in the debate on 
atomic radiation, they actually joined with the western 
powers and a number of other countries to sponsor a 
resolution that effectively blocked a Soviet propaganda 
move. 

In short, whatever modus vivendi Marshal Tito and 
Mr Khrushchev hammered out when they met in 
August, and however much Tito may have undertaken to 
minimise disagreements and soft-pedal his criticism of 
Russia, there is no convincing evidence that he intended 
to give away anything of substance. And if the Mar- 
shal’s manceuvres west of the iron curtain are measured 
against his manceuvres east of it, the two will be found 
pretty well to cancel out. This is not surprising if two 
basic facts about the present Jugoslav government are 
borne in mind. 


HE first is that it is, first, last and all the time, a 
5 communist regime. Certainly, it is more pleasant 
than most. People speak their mind more readily than 
in, say, Bulgaria or Hungary, and the hand of the secret 
police presses far less heavily, though it is still there. 
A refreshing willingness to experiment with new forms 
of economic organisation can be observed, and results 
are rated more highly than slavish observance of Marxist 
dogma. Yet the progress which Jugoslavia can make 
towards a more liberal regime is strictly limited by the 
absolute determination (strengthened still further by 
the Hungarian rising) of the men in power not to run 
any risk of being overthrown ; behind all the fine talk 
of spreading “true” democracy through workers’ 
councils and so on, lies the stark reality that those who 
have power mean to hold it. It looks as if the limits 
of Jugoslav liberalisation were reached when Mr 
Djilas was first sent to prison last December ; his 
latest trial last month may symbolise a definite step 
backward. ' 

The second basic fact about the Jugoslav regime is 
that it is determined to remain independent of any other 
power, including Russia. Nothing that Tito has said 
or done since he defied the Russians in 1948 suggests 
that he would hesitate to defy them again. The change 
is that, rightly or wrongly, he no longer believes it 
would be necessary. In a recent article in the American 
review, Foreign Affairs, he complained that four years 
after Stalin’s death distrust of the Soviet leaders was 
not only still cultivated, but even intensified in some 
western quarters. “ Is it not time,” he asked, “ to regard 
the actions of the Soviet government in regard to 
diminishing international tension with more realism and 
confidence ?” The instability of government in 


Russia, revealed once more by Zhukov’s dismissal, 
strengthens the advocates of caution. Indeed, Marshal 
Tito’s sudden decision not to go to Moscow for the 
October anniversary celebrations suggests that he too 
may have acquired a more lively appreciation of the 
virtues of prudence in his dealings with Moscow. If 
he considers that Mr Khrushchev is a man wit® whom 
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he can do business, what guarantee has he that Mr 
Khrushchev will remain in the Kremlin to do business 
with ? 


o far Marshal Tito has been fortunate in that his 
desire to preserve his country’s independence has 
not been in fatal contradiction with his desire to main- 
tain his own communist rule. He has never been in 
the dilemma that faced the Hungarian government last 
year. Yet, though he disliked the Soviet intervention, 
the Hungarian rising may have made him realise that 
his house was built on thin ice. Hence his rather 
sickening rapprochement with the Kadar regime ; 
hence, too, his willingness to try once more for a settle- 
ment with Mr Khrushchev. Marshal Tito is also for- 
tunate in that the policy of “active co-existence ” 
between east and west which his brand of independent 
communism more or less forces on him is not divorced 
from the wider facts of international life. To maintain 
that the existence of two rival blocks, each arming 
‘against the other, may end in catastrophe for the whole 
world, is in itself a reasonable position. The Jugoslavs 
can even claim that their efforts to get on good terms 
with both sides make a useful contribution towards the 
lowering of international tension. They might, how- 
ever, sometimes bear in mind that if the West had not 
shown itself determined to prevent any further Soviet 
aggression after 1948, they might not now be able to 
lecture both sides impartially. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect such detachment. 
It might be better to accept the Jugoslav communists 





The bank manager is a familiar figure in most 
communities. This imaginary portrait suggests 
the set of problems most commonly found in 
his parlour. ; 


supa runs one of a quartet of branch banks in 
the market square of a Jargish provincial town. 
He is one of perhaps 8,000 in his rank, though their 
commands range from glorified village shops to solemn 
temples in the City where the floors are marble, the 
doors of beaten bronze and the liveried doormen may 
wear the Mons star. However, at 43, Robinson thinks 
he has done pretty well to get where he is, with a staff 
of fifteen, a salary of nearly {£2,000 a year, a four-bed- 
roomed house in a favoured residential area, a small 
car, his son a day boy at a private prep school, a good 
wife, a good bill of health and a good conscience. He is 
an important figure to several thousand people in the 
town : friendly, businesslike and helpful. The inner 


circle of his friends do not doubt that he is a very real 
human person ; the question for the outer circle of his 
banking clients may perhaps be whether or not he is 


Bank Manager 
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for what they are. This means that the West should not 
permit itself to be maddened by their blind spots, 
exasperated by their cockiness, or alienated by their 
more or less nervous flirtations with the Russians. To 
cold-shoulder the men in Belgrade, or to increase their 
domestic difficulties by denying them economic aid, 
would only push them closer to Moscow, where they 
do not want to be ; far less do the people they rule. 

Yet the desire to cultivate close and friendly relations 
with other communist countries is bound to be strong 
in the Jugoslav leaders. This need not necessarily dis- 
tress the West ; it might even do good. If the other 
countries of eastern Europe observe that Belgrade can 
maintain its independent foreign policy and its rather 
more liberal domestic policies only at the cost of con- 
stant tiffs and difficulties with Moscow, they are unlikely 
to feel that the Jugoslav road holds much future for 
them. But if the Jugoslav communists can go their own 
way and yet keep on good terms with Russia and with 
the West, then their example will have a much stronger 
appeal for the rest of the block. It would be foolish to 
call this an exciting prospect for the captive peoples of 
eastern Europe ; it can offer them nothing more than 
a faint approximation to a constricted form of liberty. 
Yet, since they cannot be liberated by force, any other 
means that may hold out—however dimly—a chance of 
a gradual improvement in their lot is worth preserving. 
What other hope is there for eastern Europe ? 
If the Jugoslav communists can help, it is better to give 
them encouragement than either to build illusions on 
them, or to exorcise them in indignation. 





professionally much more than a puppet with pleasant 
manners—entirely controlled, however, by strings from 
head office. 

His bank’s advertising campaign makes much of him 
as guide, philosopher and friend, with any amount of 
free- as well as good-will; and some of the conversations 
in his parlour even sound like the advertisements. A 
farmer drops in to talk of next season’s prospects in 
the light of the farm price review, and the finance he will 
need. Robinson, who will lend him some, at any rate, of 
the money, must seem to know enough about farming 
to appraise a decision to swing into pigs. The owner of 
the next door drapery calls to explain why he has not 
made the agreed reduction in his overdraft ; Robinson’s 
expression has to be a bit harder than in the advertise- 
ments or than his friendship with his customers makes 
him want to be, but Marks and Spencer are bound to 
win. The vicar (Robinson is treasurer of the Church) 
calls to discuss the rebuilding fund. Miss Brown, 72 
and lonely, makes an excuse out of her small invest- 
ments to have a chat with “ dear Mr Robinson ”; advice 
on investments is no part of Robinson’s duties accord- 
ing to the book—the bank merely offers that of their 
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brokers—but Jones of the rival bank across the road 
might get Miss Brown if Robinson followed the book 
and saved the time. A customer complains of the 
“exorbitant” charges on his account: Robinson 
winces and smooths him down. A man who has bought 
the hotel round the corner definitely threatens to move 
his account to the other bank because his application 
for a loan has been turned down ; Robinson hopes Jones 
won’t rat on the credit squeeze but is uncomfortably 
unsure. And so to lunch. 

But in all this how much is he simply the mouthpiece 
of head office ? How far is he merely trying by a 
pleasant personality to get more accounts ? How far 
is he really practising the essential art of banking— 
which is making advances ? Bank managers can lend 
on their own initiative within limits—which are 
narrower in some banks than others—according to 
record, experience and size of branch ; Robinson’s limit 
is around £1,000, beyond which he must ask instruc- 
tions. The very biggest borrowers come into personal 


touch with head office, which merely gets a report on . 


their credit from Robinson. But for most business, head 
office must rely upon Robinson’s personal judgment 
and his ability to sell such services as the credit squeeze 
permits them to give—for the banks compete strongly 
for customers, in all things except rate charges (where 
they run what, if you want to keep Robinson’s friend- 
ship, you must not call a cartel). When the bank lends, 
it lends on Robinson’s judgment ; and lending is not a 
matter of security alone. To foreclose is to fail as a 
banker. Even now the best security is personal, and 
perhaps a third of bank lending is unsecured. Robin- 
son is thus a one-man information service on his 
district ; his strict observance of the rules of the con- 
fessional enables him to know much about the general 
standing of everybody as well as enabling him to give 
sound personal advice to individuals. But the credit 
squeeze is gall to Robinson’s soul. He wants to lend ; 
his whole training and career are shaped to intelligent 
and imaginative lending and now they won’t let him 
practise his art. 

All the same, although this is another point 
he finds it difficult to admit, if there has to be a 
squeeze he is rather glad that there are such things 
as Chancellor’s directives and not merely high Bank 
rates; it is so much easier to tell a shaky customer 
that it is the Chancellor who stands in the way of 
a loan, rather than to talk about liquidity ratios— 
which means to admit the fact that the bank hasn’t 
got the money. 


O* his bad days, Robinson thinks his salary is poor 
pay, for nobody knows better than he how much a 
works manager of 45 is getting in real take-home pay— 
and on fatter expense accounts than Robinson gets from 
his bank for quite a considerable number of extra-mural 
activities that are part of bank salesmanship and public 
relations. His senior cashier, just over 50, who after 35 
years of no more responsibility than his till and, thinks 
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Robinson, as little initiative, gets £1,000 ; Robinson’s 
differential over him is not as high as it would be in 
industry. But banking is not based on the rate for the 
job. Smith is a victim of the bulge caused by over- 
recruitment in the twenties, and his stodginess may-be 
the result rather than the cause of his missing the boat. 
So long as the bank postpones two-tier staffing, it must 
pay its managers manqués more than they are worth, at 
the cost of paying its managers less. Anyway, Robinson 
will get his pension, and he had no qualifications 
beyond a school certificate when he became a 
bank-clerk. 

Robinson is an extrovert and not given to introspec- 
tion; but after each burst of sporadic publicity for the 
National Union of Bank Employees he is likely to be 
asked by a customer what he thinks of banking as a 
career, and, in answering them, he finds himself thinking 
it out for himself. He is a (passive) member of the 
union ; Smith, unexpectedly is not, and belongs to the 
“company union ”—there is no pattern in the cleavage 
in bank staffs over repre- 
sentation, and union 
gentlemen and staff asso- 
ciation gentlemen do not 


come to blows. But 
Robinson, though he 
deplores the publicity, 


thinks the non-recogni- 
tion of the national union 
by all but one of the big 
banks is stupid and 
archaic in the year 1957. 
He feels fate has been 
kind to him. He expects 
to go further in the bank ; 

but he knows he and his 
like never get on the board, and few get near it. Still his 
general managers must get between {5,000 and 
£10,000 and that is a ceiling that gives most people 
scope these days. He is therefore ready to encourage 
any young man with gumption to come into banking 
at five times the starting salary he himself had and the 
virtual certainty (for the really able) of a branch 
managership in his—perhaps early—thirties. Smith, on 
the other hand, would bitterly warn him off. 

In private, Robinson is not uncritical of his bank. He 
thinks it could be a great deal more enterprising ; for 
instance it could get into a lot of profitable business 
even if it isn’t “banking.” He thinks the Scottish 
banks are ahead of his own ; and he thinks American 
banks are right to be in on consumer credit and the 
expanding part of an expanding economy. He thinks 
there is a place for cut-price banking, too—a cheap 
standardised service to match the post office savings 
account facilities. And he thinks that the more the elec- 
tronic engineer gets into banking, frankly the better. 
That, of course, is why Robinson, typical of branch 
bank managers in much, is not wholly typical ; he thinks 
a little more than most and may go up quite high— 
with luck, higher than he thinks. 





BANK RATE ENQUIRY 


The Limit in Privilege 


HERE should be relief at the Prime Minister’s decision 
4% to set up a judicial inquiry into the allegations of a 
leakage of information about last September’s Bank rate 
increase. But there is no need to pull any punches about 
Labour’s handling of its questions about Mr Poole on Tues- 
day: the Opposition’s tactics on this occasion were an 
example of the technique of the smear. It has always been 
widely known that Mr Poole went to the Treasury on the day 
before Bank rate was increased ; he left a public meeting to 
do so, his destination was announced at the time, and the fact 
was reported in the newspapers next day. When Mr Wilson 
included no mention of this visit in his letter to the Prime 
Minister about the possibilities of leak, it was generally 
assumed that he must have satisfied himself that the visit 
was quite innocuous ; it had not previously been realised 
that Labour leaders did not read the newspapers. Sir 
Leslie Plummer’s original question on Tuesday, asking for 
the names of all who were interviewed on official business at 
the Treasury on September 18th, was not perhaps patently 
exceptionable ; but Mr Thorneycroft was on _ balance 
right to refuse to comply. The people who went to the 
Treasury on September 18th went there at the Chancellor’s 
request, and there were some grounds for fear—grounds 
since substantiated by Labour’s reaction—that merely to 
be named as one of these innocent visitors, at a time when 
no public inquiry was intended, would be to have unjust 
and unfounded private gossip brought down on one’s head. 
When Sir Leslie Plummer disregarded this reasoning and 
proceeded to name Mr Poole, the proper reaction was 
therefore of distaste ; and the happy yelps set up by some 
Labour members at the mention of Mr Poole’s name should 
have prompted a reaction much stronger. 

Unless they had any evidence for suspecting Mr Poole 
of nefarious practices (they certainly produced none) the 
Labour front bench should clearly at this stage have acted 
swiftly to damp down the nasty little fire of smear by 
privileged innuendo which was so suddenly springing up. 
Unfortunately Mr Wilson thought it proper to stoke up 
the fire instead, and put on the record a loaded reference to 
what he called Mr Poole’s “vast City interests.” From 
that point a judicial inquiry became inevitable ; Mr Poole 
properly sought it and the Prime Minister properly ordered 
it. 

* 


Three comments are in order. The fashion in the press 
this week has been to say that Mr Macmillan should have 
set up a judicial inquiry two months ago. There was an 
arguable—but certainly not overwhelming—case for his 
doing so ; on the face of the evidence presented so far the 
informal Kilmuir inquiry seemed an adequate procedure, 
and it remains to be seen whether any evidence of serious 
substance will be forthcoming now. Secondly, in the 
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entirely changed circumstances that Mr Wilson has brought 
about this week, it will certainly be right to make the 
tribunal’s investigation an open inquiry, and the more open 
the better. This is a matter that must be cleared up once 
and for all, by evidence and judicial process, not let to sug- 
gestions contrived on successive changes of ground. In the 
process new thoughts may emerge on the limits of parlia- 
mentary privilege. Thirdly, there is no need to support 
Mr Gaitskell’s criticism on Wednesday that the Prime 
Minister is “ taking an extremely high line ” in setting the 
terms for the inquiry ; the real point that will be remem- 
bered from this week is that on the Tuesday some of Mr 
Gaitskell’s Labour colleagues took an extremely low one. 


ECONOMIC DEBATES 


The Old Team 


OTH Houses of Parliament held debates on economics 
B this week. In the Lords the tone was set by two trade 
union peers who sadly told Lord Hailsham that his recent 
speeches had “ done a serious disservice to the trade union 
movement” and caused hurt to their friends. Lord 
Hailsham gently intimated that the particular trade union 
leaders he had been attacking as potential saboteurs were 
not the friends of trade union peers. After his speech, Lord 
Salisbury argued somewhat unexpectedly that the final deci- 
sion about wage increases in a nationalised industry should 
not be left to the nationalised boards, but should be dele- 
gated to Parliament with its responsibility to the nation. 
The horrified Lord Chancellor, responding for the Govern- 
ment, said that he could not imagine anything that would 
be a greater strain on the House of Commons than having a 
discussion as to what was a proper wage award ; and there 
is surely something in that. 

Meanwhile, in the Commons, it was old boys’ day in 
economic debate, and the quality of the speeches rose con- 
siderably above the recent average. The first three quarters 
of Mr Gaitskell’s opening address were a skilful and by no 
mean immoderate economic discourse ; the last quarter was 
written by the trade unions. Mr Butler, speaking on 
economic affairs after a long absence, responded with wit, 
detachment and until the penultimate paragraph even with 
unimpeachable delicacy towards his own colleagues. Then, 
with great gentleness, came the reference, which he pre- 
sumably found irresistible, to earlier golden years of his 
own Chancellorship: 


We believe that our record, especially in the years 1953 
and 1954, when we managed to balance the economy 
between production and demand, can be repeated again. 
If there is any one man who can repeat it, it is my right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Almost, it would seem, but perhaps not quite, Mr 
Thorneycroft is the best Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we have got. 

Undoubtedly, however, the tour de force of the debate 
came from Mr Maudling, who looks progressively more like 
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the best next Chancellor of the Exchequer we could have. 
Mr Maudling even mentioned the previously un- 
mentionable ; he became the first Government spokesman 
one can remember to recognise that “there are distinct 
disadvantages ” in what Threadneedle Street would call 
Britain’s proud position as world bankers, but others prefer 
to call the system of sharing our currency with the Indians. 
Against the “ immense advantages that investment income 
brings to us, such as access to cheap raw materials,” Mr 
Maudling noted pointedly that “ we have to carry the stress 
of the sterling area’s dollar requirements, and, indeed, in a 
world where dollars and hard currencies are getting scarcer 
... the United Kingdom currency has to carry the burden of 
almost the whole world’s shortage of dollars.” Mr Maudling 
concluded, however, that “ even if we wished ” to get out of 
the role of sterling area banker, we cannot do so 
for two overwhelming reasons: first because the sterling 
area system is now a central part of the whole cement of 
the Commonwealth, and secondly because the sterling 
balances represent moneys invested in the United 
Kingdom economy and which cannot be withdrawn from 
that economy without disastrous consequences. 
Nevertheless, certain useful trains of thought for the 
fairly distant future may yet be prompted by this first 
official recognition that some of the sterling system’s swans 
look like geese. 


ARABIA 


Exercises in Neutrality 


ORE and more, as the weeks go by, Arab neutrality 
M is taking the form of kisses blown now east, now 
west. Last week the Syrian premier, fresh from signing the 
Syrian-Russian agreement, proclaimed that it did not bind 
him to look exclusively to Russia for aid and made a friendly 
reference to Britain. This week General Amer, the Egyptian 
commander-in-chief, is in Moscow ; but President Nasser 
has been discussing Suez Canal company compensation 
with Mr Eugene Black of the World Bank. Even the Yemen 
has adopted the technique. For the visit to London of His 
Highness the Crown Prince, Saif al Islam Mohammed al 
Badr, who is his country’s foreign minister and defence 
minister as well as heir to the throne, offsets his only other 
excursions outside the Arab world—which have been to 
eastern Europe and Russia. It also serves as a counter- 
weight to delivery of Russian arms and tanks to the Yemen 
last summer. He is most welcome in London ; to talk face 
to face is better than to glower at a distance. 


Yemeni Prospect 


HE Yemeni prince’s visit to London is unlikely to 
T Sienify any change in his country’s view that the 
British-protected sultanates behind Aden are Yemeni terri- 
tory, and would-be Yemeni at heart. The Crown Prince 
said in a radio interview on his way through Cairo that “ the 
nine Yemeni protectorates ” should be “ given back to their 
mother country ” and that he hoped for a peaceful solution, 
including a plebiscite after the “ evacuation of British forces 
from Yemeni territory.” From the British angle, though the 
ideal outcome of the conversations would be a delimitation 
of the frontier, this is so unlikely that second-best would be 
good enough were it to lead to a reaffirmation of the modus 
vivendt of 1951, and bring to an end the tip and run fight- 
ing that has been happening on the frontier for a year. 
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The aim is not entirely vain. For the frontier quarrel 
is a minor affair by comparison with an onslaught that is 
likely to assail both governments within the next year or 
so. The element that is going to explode like a bomb in 
the area of which the Yemen is the northern fringe is the 
independence of Somalia in 1960. When that happens, 
neither absolute thrones, such as those of Yemen or 
Ethiopia, nor imperial stances, such as that of Britain in 
Aden, are going to be easy to hold steady against the wave 
of excitement that is bound to follow. Perhaps the Yemeni 
ruling family, within its mountain fastness, may be able to 
keep the news dark and go on governing absolutely, but 
outside its mountains it may find the British positively com- 
panionable by comparison with the angry young men of the 
coasts of south Arabia and the Horn of Africa. 


New Rules for Aden 


HE progress of Aden colony towards self-government 
has been stepped up. The announcement of changes 
to be made there comes close behind that of Mr Sandys, 
which placed the Aden military base under unified com- 
mand—that of an air officer responsible direct to London 
for covering British interests in the Persian Gulf and the 
Horn of Africa. Presumably the Government judges that 
the base will be more secure if confidence is placed in the 
responsible element among the Adenis. If the proposals 
announced on Monday are approved, a Legislative Council 
with a majority of elected members will meet early in 1959. 
At present the Council has 18 members, of whom only 
4 are elected, the rest being nominated or ex officio. The 
new Council will have 23 members—12 elected, five ex 
officio and six nominated with an impartial non-voting 
speaker. Five ‘members, at least three of them elected 
members, will take charge of departments. One of the 
official members will still be the Air Officer commanding, 
and the Governor retains reserve executive and legislative 
powers, but the plan is a great advance for people capable 
of rising to responsibility. Simultaneously, the Executive 
Council created in 1947 is to include, with five ex officio 
members, the five legislative councillors who are depart- 
mental heads. 

The franchise, which is unchanged and is based largely 
on residence, property and steady job qualifications, is rela- 
tively wide. Elections are due next year. What remains 
to be seen is whether the two parties that stand for fusion 
with parts of Arabia—one with Yemen, the other with all 
southern Arabia—decide to take part in them, or whether 
they prefer to leave people guessing about their strength, 
or weakness, and not to risk election hazards. This would 
leave the field to the Aden Association, whose members the 
Egyptian nationalists revile as bad Arabs. It represents a 
merchant class that likes Aden’s present trading arrange- 
ments, wants self-government within the Commonwealth 
and will fall in readily enough with a new plan which, by 
its standards, is a stepping-stone. 


DEFENCE 


Between Two Fires 


HE greatest credit in the defence debate last week goes 
T to Mr Antony Head, the former Minister of Defence, 
for getting the Government and the Opposition down to 
solid earth on the call-up and commitments. He made the 
valid point that nobody can possibly know just what will 
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be the manpower requirements of the forces when the last 
national serviceman is due to leave the army five years 
hence ; a half-decade of presumptive scientific revolution 
lies in between. But, in a damning comment on Mr 
Sandys’s precise estimate in the defence white paper that 
the need should be for 375,000 regulars in all services by 
the end of 1961, Mr Head said that he was 


somewhat suspicious of the figure because it is also the 

best estimate of the most we are likely to get by regular 

recruitment. The coincidence of that figure with the 

proper size and constitution of the three services in 1961 

is, to put it mildly, remarkable. 

It is indeed. For this reason—and because the signs are 
that recruitment is not at the moment coming up to that 
“best estimate”—Mr Head begged that political parties 
should not talk themselves “ into a position whereby neither 
side dare, or could, reintroduce some form of limited, selec- 
tive national service if events demanded.” 

At the end of the debate, Mr Sandys was forced to restate 
the Government’s pledge that it will continue the call-up 
after 1960 if volunteering does not produce the men which 
our commitments in Nato and elsewhere require at that 
time. This should mean retaining some call-up organisation 
intact. Whether Mr Head has entirely rescued the vital 
issue of defence planning from competitive party bidding 
for electoral favour, as he hoped, is another matter. But it 
was the most realistic and sensible debate on defence the 
House of Commons has seen this year, and it should bring 
home to Mr Sandys the proper public concern not only 
about threatened shortages of men but also about continued 
present inefficiencies of material. 


HOUSING 


Making Granny Move? 


HE most revealing incident in Monday’s debate in the 
Commons on housing was when Mr Lewis (Labour, 
West Ham North) said that he could give details of a 
“ terrible case ” of an old lady who was going to be evicted 
by her landlord on her hundredth birthday ; the Minister 
of Housing explained that she was not going to be evicted ; 
and some Labour members, deprived of a piece of electoral 
ammunition, seemed to be very cross that she was not. The 
trouble about Labour housing policy now is not merely that 
there is no real constructiveness in it, but that it is now not 
even achieving its wholly political purpose. Most of the 
Labour members who spoke on Monday, and many of the 
still more who merely made unnecessary interruptions, were 
concerned purely with laying out the widest possible net to 
catch the votes which the Tories glibly throw away. Cyni- 
cism about this cynical attitude, on other subjects as well as 
housing, is spreading more rapidly than Labour may realise ; 
it is one of the main reasons why many recent abstentions 
from the Tories have not brought Labour more votes. 

The two constructive criticisms that could reasonably be 
jaid against the Conservatives in the debate were very 
different from those thought up by Labour. One proper 
criticism is of a tendency to spurious ministerial precision 
in paper planning. Next year many more local authorities 
are likely to find that their need for building new council 
houses is at an end ; others still have leeway, which they 
wish to—and sometimes can—make up. In the face of these 
uncertainties, however, Mr Maclay still felt justified in 
estimating, though admittedly with several reservations, that 
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he expects housing completions in Scotland in 1959-60 to be 
about 24,000. How can he know? At a time when the 
Government has given up short-term forecasts about the 
general level of production, it is in danger of committing 
itself to longer and longer term forecasts about the produc- 
tion of particular products. 

Secondly, the few Conservative “ rebels ” about housing 
are barking up the wrongest of trees. The two Conservative 
backbenchers who refused to support the Government on 
Monday did so because they consider that decontrol of 
middle-class rented property should not proceed as fast in 
big cities (where there is still a housing shortage) as it can 
elsewhere. But it is precisely in the big cities where de- 
control is most needed. The housing shortage there cannot 
be solved by new building ; there are not enough sites. The 
only way of easing the shortage in these areas is to secure 
better utilisation of under-occupied houses. One of the 
striking points thrown up by experience under the Rent 
Act is the number of elderly middle-class couples or widows 
who, instead of retiring to suburbia or the country, have 
stayed on in what used to be their family houses in the 
middle of town. Their present clustering in areas where 
accommodation for younger workers with large families is 
urgently needed is largely a consequence of the fact that they 
have had every incentive not to move from rent-controlled 
to decontrolled accommodation. Does the country really 
want a housing pattern whereby those who have retired from 
work live next to the factories, and those who come in to 
work have to travel vast distances ? If not, how else can 
one break the log jam, except by making Granny move ? 


EAST AFRICA 


Government by All Three Races 


R LENNOX-BOYD has slammed the door marked 
M “Ghana Way Out” in the faces of the African 
nationalist politicians in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
All the decisions he made during his six-week tour of East 
Africa were designed to maintain the principle that the 
government of these territories should remain in the hands 
of members of all three races—and to divert the direction 
of constitutional development away from the “one man, 
one vote,” principle, which would ensure that eventually 
wholly African governments would rule them. In Kenya 
the Colonial Secretary has imposed a new constitution 
which should mean that if Mr Mboya still will not join a 
multiracial council of ministers, other Africans will be avail- 
able in a much-expanded legislature who will. In Tan- 
ganyika he has ruled that in next year’s elections—when 
electors in each three-member constituency will be required 
to choose three members, one of each race—it shall be com- 
pulsory to vote for three ; an African’s ballot paper which 
does not carry one vote for a European, and a European’s 
which does not carry one vote for an African, will be 
invalid. In Uganda, Mr Lennox-Boyd, in pressing forward 
with direct voting for members of the legislature, is ensuring 
that there will be special representation for the Asian and 
European minorities. 

The new constitution for Kenya, which is the most im- 
portant point of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s visit, is analysed in detail 
on page 575. The Lyttelton settlement, which it replaces, 
was based on the willingness of each race, European, Asian 
and African, to supply ministers from their. unofficial repre- 
sentatives in the House ; it broke down when the Africans, 
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after the elections last March, refused to do this. The 
essence of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s ingenious solution, it will be 
seen, is that—while granting Mr Mboya’s claim for extra 
African representation to the extent of six new members— 
he has introduced into the House a new non-official element 
of twelve extra members, four of each race, to be elected 
by the whole house sitting as an electoral college. The 
intention is clearly to bring in four African moderates, who 
can serve as ministers if Mr Mboya still refuses tobe 
fettered by that responsibility, as seems certain from the 
gist of his lengthy and bitter repudiation of the whole 
scheme on Wednesday. 


Kenya’s New Constitution 
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In general, Mr Lennox-Boyd’s principle—to resort to any 
decent expedient to salvage multiracial government—is the 
right one for the time being. But the idea of the electoral 
college is a makeshift, and as soon as possible the new 
members should be anchored to multiracial constituencies 
(perhaps on the Tanganyika model ?).. Meanwhile, it must 
be insisted that no political settlement, however ingenious, 
will survive unless race relations are put right at the 
economic and social level—which means a return to the 
principles of the East Africa Royal Commission. It would 
be tragic if the Lennox-Boyd settlement made Europeans 
more complacent, and Africans more embittered, than ever. 


council. It is assumed that if Mr 
Mboya and his “ Nyanza clique ” refuse 
to co-operate, three African ministers 


7S basic principles of the new 
Lennox-Boyd constitution for 
Kenya are the same as the old Lyttelton 
one. These principles are that each race 
shall be adequately represented in the 
Legislative Council; but that there shall 
be a sufficient number of official mem- 
bers, whether ex-officio (such as the 
Financial Secretary) or nominated by 
the governor, to enable a government 
formed both of official and unofficial 
ministers to get its measures passed, 
even if the remaining unofficial mem- 
bers, who are now all elected by their 
separate races, oppose them. Before the 
Lyttelton settlement, when there were 
no unofficial ministers, the official side 
was in a slight minority, which meant 
that when the unofficials combined 
against the government, the governor 
had to give in or rely on reserve powers. 
Since the Lyttelton settlement, the 
drawing of ministers and assistant 
ministers from the unofficial side en- 
sured the government a majority, which 
would, however, have disappeared 
under Mr Mboya’s proposals. Thus 
in Kenya political power is shared be- 
tween the colonial administration and 
the local racial communities. Until 
Kenya progresses to the stage where 
there are true political parties with a 
chief minister leading a cabinet respon- 
sible to the House, some such type of 
“ organised coalition ” is necessary. 


The position under the old and 
new constitutions is set out approxi- 
mately in the accompanying table. 
The ministers, given in bracketed 
figures, must be subtracted from the 
representative side, and added to the 
officials and nominated members, to 
give the full government voting 
strength. It will be seen that there are 
two essential differences between the old 
House and the new. First, the Africans 
are given six new elected members 
(they had asked for 15 mew ones) ; 
on the communal elected roll there 
will now be 14 Africans (representing a 


population of 6 million) just as there 
are 14 Europeans (representing 50,000 
whites). Secondly, Mr Lennox-Boyd 
has introduced 12 “non-communal ” 
members, who are to be unofficial, to 
be drawn equally from all three races, 
and are to be—at first—selected by the 
whole House sitting as an electoral 
college. As white faces predominate 
in the House, it may be assumed that 
only fairly moderate Africans will be 
selected ; but the scheme also means 
that a new type of European member 
can stand on this rol], with much more 
liberal views than is politically possible 
under the communal electorates. In 
addition, one additional African is to 
be nominated to represent’ the 
Northern Territories ; further nomin- 
ated members, probably three, will be 
brought into the council to make up 
the government side, on the assump- 
tion that the representative side will 
supply four European, two Asian and 
two African full ministers. There will 
be, as before, eight official ministers 
and two nominated ministers in the 


can be found from among the new 
“selected” African members of the 
Legislative Council. There is also the 
possibility that the new African elected 
members will oppose Mr Mboya, and 
his friends, because some of them are 
likely to be Kikuyu, and to be, though 
nationalist, dissatisfied with the present 
predominance of Luos among the 
elected members. 


The new constitution is supposed to 
run for 10 years; the Lyttelton con- 
stitution was supposed to run for seven 
years, but died last week after only 
four. One feature of the new con- 
stitution is not yet completely formu- 
lated. Mr Lennox-Boyd has said that 
he intends eventually to create, in 
addition to the new legislature and 
broadened council of ministers, a new 
body called the Council of State ; this 
council will apparently act as a kind 
of second chamber before which all 
measures relating to minorities must 
be brought. One suspects that many 
more teeth will be put into this body 
than into the African Affairs Board in 
Central Africa. 


o—— Representative Members ——_. —— Official Members ——, 


Selected 


TOTAL 


Elected Corporate* by Houset Nominatedt Ex officio§ 


Old Legco : 
14 (4) 2 
8 (3) saa 


4(i 
2(1 
1 


14 (3) 


4 (1) 
7 


35 (9) 2 


13 8 (8) 37 (12) 
2(1) igs 10 (4 
! 

! 

2 (2) 


19 (3) 8 (8) 58 (20) 


13 8 (8) 41 (12) 
3 (1) aa 21 (4) 
1 a 7) 
1 a 4 (1) 
2 (2) 4 (2) 
20++ (3) 77 (20) 


12 (1) 8 (8) 


* This category, created in 1956, is to be dropped in or before 1960. 


+ By the governor. 


+ By the whole house acting as an electoral college. 


§ Officials, excluding speaker. 
** Includes Sikhs, Goans, etc. 


tt Number may be increased by governor from any race to ensure government majority. 
Note :- Figures in brackets stand for ministers and assistant ministers to be drawn from each 
group. Since ministers vote with the government, figures in brackets should be deducted from 
representative side and added to official side to show balance of the legislative council. 
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RUSSIA AND INDIA 


How to Influence People—Cheaply 


F Madison Avenue, Television House and other inter- 
I ested parties want to learn how to get maximum impact 
at minimum cost, they should apply to the “ depth boys ” 
in Moscow, whose advertising techniques are as advanced 
as their rocketry. Front page stories and leading articles 
this week proclaimed a £45 million Russian credit for India. 
Commentators were quick to contrast this with western 
slowness in coming to the rescue of India’s five-year plan, 
and to depict the lazy American dog as having been jumped 
Over once again by the quick brown Soviet fox. Indians 
may well accept this version of events ; there is nothing to 
contradict it, except the facts. 

The facts are that this “ new ” Soviet credit was offered 
(and widely publicised) more than a year ago, when Mr 
Reddi, the Indian minister for production, visited Russia. 
This week’s agreement, which follows lengthy negotiation, 
spells out the way it will be granted and used. The 
machinery to be supplied will start to arrive in 1959; 
repayment of the credit is to begin in 1961. Far from 
rushing to help India over the difficulties it will face in the 
next few months, the Russians have taken their time about 
committing themselves to a project which will not ease 
those difficulties at all. 

Taking into account the credit for the Bhilai steel plant 
offered two years ago, Russia’s total economic aid to India 
will still barely top £100 million when this second instal- 
ment comes through. From western sources, mainly 
American, India has obtained about £600 million since 1952 
—over {100 million this year alone—and a good part of 
this has been in the form of grants, or of “ loans ” which, 
although technically repayable, are in fact lent back to India 
for development purposes. 

There is no reason to begrudge India its modest Muscovite 
windfalls ; on the contrary, the more help it can get from 
Russia, the less the strain on western governments that are 
already beset by numerous claims on their resources. But 
it would be disheartening if Indian opinion were really to 
be deluded into the belief that Soviet aid is more generous, 
more prompt—or more disinterested—than other people’s. 
The implication would then be that it did not matter how 
large or how useful the aid given, it was the skilful accom- 
paniment on the drums that counted. And if the western 
governments end up by imitating Russia in this respect, the 
outlook for potential recipients in under-developed coun- 
tries will be poor indeed. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Mr Maudling Reports 


OUND four of the long parley on a free trade area in- 


Europe is opening. It could be decisive. Round one 
started in July, 1956, when the Council of Ministers of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
first considered a free trade area. A technical committee 
then examined the conception to see if it would work, 
and concluded that it could. Round two began in 
February of this year when the ministers, thus encouraged, 
set up three working parties to consider the possible basis 
of a convention. During the summer, however, it became 
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clear that there were still differences between the national 
points of view too great for mere experts to bridge. So, last 
month, the Council of Ministers embarked on round three ; 
this time a ministerial committee was formed with, in the 
chair, Mr Maudling, charged with the task of drawing up 
a detailed list of the differences and problems. This Mr 
Maudling has done, setting out the familiar issues in orderly 
detail: what sorts of rules and timing should apply to tariff 
reductions ? What institutions should a free trade area 
have ? How much, if at all, should its tariffs towards third 
countries be “ harmonised ” ? How can members co-operate 
on agriculture ? 

Mr Maudling’s task in the fourth round, which this week’s 
meeting of ministers should initiate, is to bring the ministers 
tc discuss the issues, now defined, point by point, dispersing 
the vague emotions and hostilities by concrete negotiation, 
so that the governments are faced with the plain choice 
on each issue either of standing pat and demolishing the 
project or of compromising to give it life. Even the limited 
task of giving negotiations a start may present difficulties. 
It may not be easy even to agree on the agenda. Which 
comes first: discussion of the rules of tariff reduction—in 
British eyes the key to the scheme—or on institutions— 
so dear to France ? But round three has been encouraging ; 
the ministerial committee is an earnest by all the OEEC 
governments that they mean business, and they have firmly 
given Mr Maudling the initiative. If the ministers can 
reach the broadest agreement on the nature of the project 
and the order of business, the meeting can be counted a 
success. 


FRANCE 


Price of Postponement 


or the first time the Algerian terrorists last week 
F attacked an escorted convoy of oil prospectors in the 
Sahara ; at least 20 people were killed or are missing. But 
this was not the only new departure. At the close of last 
month Algerian gunmen made their first attempt on the 
life of a French politician in Paris; Senator Borgeaud, 
chief spokesman of the French colons, managed to escape. 
It had long been known that terrorism was not confined 
to Algeria. Algerians are shot at in France every week. 
So far these “ executions” had been limited to Moslems ; 
they manifested the deadly struggle between the two rival 
rebel groups for the control of the Algerian community in 
France. Now the question arises who is next on the list 
after M. Borgeaud ? 

On Tuesday the French government secured the 
extension of its special powers to deal with terrorism in 
Algeria and France by arrest and deportation. The chamber 
was empty, the result being a foregone conclusion. Some 
deputies on the extreme right asked for still wider powers 
te arrest and deport suspects. Others, while con- 
demning the acts of Algerian gunmen, looked beneath the 
surface into the causes of terrorism, its spread, and ils 
possible effect on the French population. Is a torturer 
justified by his opponents’ atrocities ? Little doubt remains 
that in their efforts to track the rebels some French 
investigators used torture to obtain confessions, The 
government, proclaiming its innocence, took refuge for a 
time behind an impartial commission of inquiry. It now 
shows no desire to publish the commission’s findings ; three 
of the commission’s members have resigned in protest. 
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Frenchmen who find themselves thus plunged into a 
revived controversy about ends and means are concerned at 
the thought of murder becoming perhaps a routine 
operation, and torture a nuisance to be glossed over. There 
are two hopeful signs. Many Frenchmen, even now when 
passions are high, condemn atrocities, no matter who 
commits them. The other sign is that, for once, national 
interest and conscience point in the same direction. The 
Algerian war is as harmful to the French economy as it is to 
national ethics. And the present remedies obviously do not 
work. True, the rebel leaders do not respect public 
opinion. But Frenchmen cannot rid themselves of the 
feeling of responsibility for the fact that thugs can trail 
the mantle of national liberation. The price of procrastina- 
tion is mounting. 


WAGE CLAIMS 


The Railwaymen’s Loss 


REAT sympathy is due to the National Union of Rail- 

waymen which has lost at one stroke, in a road acci- 

dent in Stalingrad, its general secretary Mr Jim Campbell 

and its president (who might have succeeded as general 
secretary) Mr Tom Hollywood. 

The loss is the more acute because a critical stage has 
been reached in the NUR’s wage negotiations. The union’s 
claim for a substantial increase has been presented to the 
Transport Commission, which is now due to give its reply ; 
and that reply is almost certain to be a reasoned refusal. 
How will the NUR react? The executive of twenty-four 
contains about half a dozen extreme left-wingers, whom 
Mr Campbell with his strong personality was more or less 
able to keep in check. The new acting general secretary, 
Mr Sidney Greene, who will hold the office until a ballot 
can be held, is an unknown quantity, and he will have a 
massive job in managing them as he waits for his own 
election. Moreover, Mr Campbell’s last words, to which 
death has given the sanctity of commandments, were fight- 
ing words. He was much incensed by the statements of 
Mr Thorneycroft and Mr Macleod, in the economic debate 
a fortnight ago, that if arbitration awarded an increase, that 
would be a matter for the Transport Commission, but that 
the Government “ will not finance inflationary arbitration 
awards, however those awards are secured, whether by 
negotiation or arbitration.” Mr Campbell said that this 
was “ goodbye to impartial arbitration ” and that “ the trade 
union movement will not stand for this.” In an editorial 
in the union’s railway review he wrote that 


The whole trade union movement faces a determined 

attempt to depress the standard of living of the workers at 

a time when there is no restraint on prices and profits, and 

when national resources are being dissipated on inessentials. 
That is the brief, published the day after he died, that 
he left.for his successor. 

Jim Campbell himself, although an _ old-fashioned 
nationaliser and a militant in union affairs, was canny and 
realistic in negotiation. For all those fighting words, he 
would probably have moved slowly in the wage negotiations, 
and he would not have led his union into a strike if he 
were sure that there was nothing in the kitty. With his 
prestige and popularity he could perhaps afford to bide his 
time. But if Mr Greene accepts temporary defeat, he risks 
being called a man of straw—responsible for the first occa- 
sion since the war when the NUR did not get its annual 
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wage increase. It is strange that-the death of one of the 
most militant union leaders should add to the difficulties - 
of the present time. But it almost certainly does. 


THE CABINET 


Delegating Responsibility 


ORD ATTLEE’S committee of privy councillors has decided 
. that there is no simple way of easing the burden on 
senior ministers. The committee was asked by the Prime 
Minister to advise him on whether there was scope for a 
fuller and formal inquiry into the problem. The report 
is not being published, which seems a pity, but it has satis- 
fied Mr Macmillan that there is no point in continuing the 
investigation. The committee’s main finding has apparently 
been that, short of a change in the structure of Government, 
and of its relations with Parliament, all that can be done is 
to make fuller use of junior ministers. This is what Mr 
Macmillan has proposed, and he pointed out quite fairly 
that this requires the co-operation of MPs. A cabinet 
minister has a treble role: he must administer his depart- 
ment ; answer for it in Parliament ; and take a full part in 
cabinet consideration of all major issues. When the depart- 
ment concerned is of the size of the Treasury or the Foreign 
Office, the burden on the minister concerned is immense, 
and it has in fact permanently or temporarily broken the 
health of most of the men who have filled these two key 
posts for any length of time since the war. 

Clearly a minister cannot delegate his cabinet duties ; 
relief can only be given him in his departmental and parlia- 
mentary work. This means, as the Prime Minister 
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emphasised, that Parliament must be more ready to 
accept a Minister of State or a Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, not only for answering questions but even for 
handling bills. In the past, Parliament has often 
been touchy about being “fobbed off with an under- 
ling” ; but, provided competent junior ministers can be 
found (and the recent salary rise should help a little), 
this is the only point at which a cabinet minister can be 
helped. The limiting factor, however, has not only been 
Parliament’s amour propre ; it has also been the tempera- 
ment of some senior ministers. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if one of the reasons why the report is not being 
published is that it may contain some caustic remarks—in 
Lord Attlee’s inimitable vein—about the unwillingness of 
senior ministers such as Sir Stafford Cripps to delegate to 
others any policy matters more potent than the straight 
renewal of financial agreements with Irag. If Parliament 
is to have to make do with junior ministers, it will be en- 
titled to expect that the juniors will no longer be simply 
extension loudspeakefs, but will have been put fully into 
the picture by their seniors, and should have been given 
more direct administrative responsibility inside the depart- 
ments ; as a‘corollary, juniors may have to “ carry the can” 
more often for mistakes. No rules can be laid down ; the 
success of any advance towards delegation of work must 
depend on the commonsense of both ministers and MPs. 
There is no doubt, however, that the experiment needs to 
be tried. 


DISARMAMENT 


New Noses for the Grindstone? 


“FTY-SEVEN governments, including 16 of the 29 Asian 
}k and African members of the United Nations, voted last 
week for a resolution which broadly corresponds to the 
latest western proposals on disarmament. It urges an imme- 
diate halt to nuclear tests ; a halt to all manufacture of 
nuclear arms; the devotion of all future production of 
fissionable materials to peaceful ends ; progressive reduc- 
tion of all existing stocks of nuclear arms, and of conven- 
tienal arms and armed forces ; and dependable control and 
inspection of these actions. It recommends, as an early 
step, an expert study of methods of inspection, and, as a 
long term step, a study of means of putting savings from 
arms cuts into worldwide economic development. 


Only Russia’s three votes and those of its six satellites 
were cast against this motion. Jugoslavia, Finland, Egypt, 
Ghana, Japan, India and nine other Arab and Asian states 
abstained. The actual figures are of less significance than 
Russia’s striking failure to attract the “ uncommitted ” 
nations with its own simple and appealing proposals. One of 
these, a “ gentleman’s agreement ” not to use nuclear arms, 
rallied eleven votes ; another, transferring all disarmament 
negotiation to a permanent committee of all 82 member 
states, got only the nine basic Soviet votes. Mr Kuznetsov’s 
threat to boycott the existing commission and sub- 
committee, and his warning that adoption of the majority 
resolution meant “ final deadlock,” did not, it seems, carry 
much conviction. While no government likes the thought 
of a final breakdown, there appears to be a general feeling 
that Russia is not now disposed to negotiate disarmament 
anyway, so that there is no bus to miss. 

There are, however, good reasons for enlarging the sub- 
committee—reasons which have nothing to do with placating 
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Russia. To enlarge it would not, unfortunately, bridge the 
gap between the majority proposals, which are sound and 
sensible, and Russia’s, the hollowness of which has been 
exposed by Mr Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin themselves. 
But if a workable number of Asians and other members 
were brought into the detailed discussions, some of them 
might begin to think harder about the merits of the various 
plans than they have yet done. Mr Krishna Menon, for 
instance, said flatly in last week’s debate that he declined to 
comment on their merits. It would be a good thing to get 
some of the noses now held loftily aloof down to the grind- 
stone of stubborn reality. 


INDIA AND VIETNAM 


Coals to New Delhi 


OME February, connoisseurs of diplomacy will be in 
for a treat. Ho Chi Minh, the head of the North 
Vietnam communist state, is due to visit New Delhi then. 
Last week, however, the Indian government was feting 
President Diem of South Vietnam, and assuring him that 
it shared his “aspirations” and “problems.” In Feb- 
ruary it will presumably be saying the same sort of thing 
to President Ho. It happens that Mr Diem’s main problem 
is Mr Ho’s existence, and vice versa; and their chief 
aspiration is to see each other blotted out. “ Common 
aspirations ” are, admittedly, all the rage nowadays, but the 
thing can be overdone. Nobody, however, can accuse India 
of applying a “double standard” in Vietnam ; its impar- 
tiality is splendid. 

This was not always so. The Indians have only recently 
been paying the Saigon government an attention once 
reserved for its communist rival in Hanoi. In the past year 
Mr Diem has markedly improved -Saigon’s relations with 
Delhi, stilling his former criticism of the international 
supervisory commission in Vietnam (in which India fills 
the thankless role of chairman) and feeling his way towards 
a broad South Asian partnership embracing both allied and 
uncommitted countries. The Indians, for their part, now 
seem to recognise that Mr Diem is here to stay ; and they 
do not hide their hopes of recruiting South Vietnam for 
their campaign against the south-east Asia defence treaty 
(Seato). 

However, President Diem, while unfailingly affable to 
his hosts last week, made his position as clear to them as 
courtesy permitted. He pointed out that, although there 
are no allied bases in South Vietnam, it welcomes the 
defensive protection of Seato. He insisted that his country 
could not be reunited by elections until the communists 
abandoned their dictatorial methods. And, with breath- 
taking politeness, he delivered a sackful of Gandhian coals 
to New Delhi, saying that, “if we wish to be faithful to 
the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi,” the struggle for 
material prosperity must not be made “ a pretext to infringe 
on man’s essential freedoms.” 


CANADA 


Mammoth Mission 


HE most numerous trade mission ever to visit this 
T country will start a four-week tour of British industry 
on November 22nd. This is the first concrete move to 
implement Mr Diefenbaker’s wish to divert to this country 
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15 per cent of Canada’s import trade, thus more than 
doubling British exports to Canada. The mission is not 
coming to place orders. But it would be surprising if the 
contacts made by this high-powered group from almost 
every branch of Canadian industry did not lead to some. 
Certain of the visitors are well known in this country. But 
there are newcomers too, and some represent whole groups 
of potential buyers. The visit may not be of great impor- 
tance in consumer goods, or in certain other basic sectors 
—like chemicals and aircraft—where British firms are 
already strongly represented in Canada. But it may do 
something to acquaint Canadians with the great range of less 
spectacular “ general engineering ” products—from valves 
to paper machinery—which are the staple business of, say, 
Birmingham. Many Canadian business men have never 
crossed the Atlantic. Visits such as this seem essential if 
the habit of telephoning Pittsburgh for a spare is to give way 
to the cable to Wigan. 

A trade mission—even a monster one travelling 1,400 
miles by special train, car and plane—seems a modest out- 
come for all the grand talk about Anglo-Canadian trade since 
Mr Diefenbaker came to office. It has become clear that 
the project for an Anglo-Canadian free trade area is dead. 
Mr Fleming, Canada’s Minister of Finance, has explained 
that the hope of a big increase in Canadian imports from 
Britain is not being pursued either by restrictions on Ameri- 
can goods or by exposing Canadian industry to greater 
foreign competition. Indeed, his government seems to be 
moving towards an increase in certain tariffs. Still, the 
suggestion sometimes made that Mr Diefenbaker is less 
interested in buying more goods from this country than in 
selling more wheat here is unfair. The trade mission repre- 
sents a Canadian will to buy, not to sell. Presumably the 
Canadian government is also following up a second promise 
made at Ottawa—to spur public salleiiies in Canada to 
consider British goods in their purchasing. Beyond that, 
however, Britain’s success in taking the opportunities of 
the Canadian market must depend, as in the past, on the 
competitive qualities of British goods and on salesmanship. 
Missions to Britain can be no more than a supplement to 
the essential job of competing with American sellers on the 
spot. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Clerks Retaliate 


© concession was wrung from the Minister of Health 

this week when a deputation from both sides of the 
administrative and clerical Whitley Council asked him to 
reconsider his veto of the 3 per cent wage increase they 
had recommended. Nor did Mr Walker-Smith cheer them 
up with intimations of any speedy benefits to be expected 
as an outcome of Sir Noel Hall’s report on a new staff 
structure for these grades. He agreed to consider the 
Whitley Council’s views on the report ; but he would not 
bind the Government in advance to accept them if they 
involved more money—as they would be bound to do. 

So the deputation went away incensed, and the 
various unions represented on the staff side of the 
council are instructing their members to ban overtime 
from next Monday. The National Union of Public 


Employees wants to go further ; it has urged withdrawal 
from the Whitley Council and a “ go-slow” as well. 
The unions have, however, made the reservation that 
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patients will not be allowed to suffer. This presumably 
means that in the hospitals the appointments clerks and 
records clerks, for instance, will work as usual, and that 
there will be no delay in the form filling and approvals 
necessary for patients wanting spectacles or false teeth. 
But where, then, will the effect of the overtime ban be 
felt most? In the accounts departments ? Delay in the 
payment of wages and salaries would anger the staffs 
affected ; but would it not hurt the clerks themselves, or 
would the accounts clerks give the wages of all administra- 
tive and clerical workers priority ? 

The health service clerks have, in fact, the same weakness 
in their position as the doctors had—and as any social 
service workers are bound to find. A withdrawal of services 
that is not going to hurt the public will not bring any 
pressure on the Government ; for the Minister is not likely 
to change his mind simply because copy for his annual 
report will arrive late. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Striking Power 


ITH threats of industrial war around, particular 
XY interest attaches to the report on trade union 
membership, income and expenditure for 1956, issued this 
week by the Chief Registrar for Friendly Societies. The 
pattern of expenditure shown in the report emphasises 
once again the institutional nature of union activity 
during the year. Of the {£20 million paid out, three 
fifths went on administrative and provident benefits 
and only 4 per cent, or £800,000, on disputes. These were 
principally in shipbuilding and printing, and to the money 
paid by the unions to the strikers might be added the small 
figure of £25,000 received by their dependants through the 
National Assistance Board. Income was £3 million above 
expenditure and this brought the funds of these unions up 
to a record £79 million ; but this is still an average of only 
£9 6s. a member. 

Within this average figure, reserves per head varied 
greatly from union to union. The richest group, which 
covers the paper and printing industry, had reserves of £20 
a head, a level ten times greater than in the poorest unions 
whose members are in public administration and the pro- 
fessions. Between these extremes come the textile, trans- 
port and engineering unions with reserves above {13 a 
head and the general unions with only half as much. How- 
ever these figures are based on the nominal value of the 
reserves last December ; since these are largely invested in 
gilt-edged securities, their true value today would be much 
lower. As an example, the three railway unions hold assets 
whose book value is £8 million, but they would be worth 
little more than £5 million (or £9 per head) if they were 
needed tomorrow. It seems fairly clear that if the unions 
decide on war, they will have a strong incentive to choose 
the inexpensive guerrilla type rather than a flat-out effort 
that might cripple even the wealthier in a month. 


NEW GUINEA 


Sukarno in Troubled Waters 


HE Indonesian government may be having second 
- thoughts about the anti-Dutch campaign that has been 
gathering strength in Jakarta for some weeks, apparently 
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with official encouragement. Heavily armed troops mounted 
guard outside official Dutch premises last Sunday, Indo- 
nesia’s “day of national heroes” ; and no incidents were 
reported. The vice-premier has reminded a volatile public 
that the “struggle” is against Dutch colonial policy, not 
against Dutchmen. Publicity is being given to a denial by 
Mr Casey, the Australian external affairs minister, that his 
opposite number, Dr Subandrio, had told him the Indo- 
nesians would resort to force if the United Nations failed 
to satisfy them on the New Guinea question. 

It would be easier to swallow these tranquillisers if 
President Sukarno withdrew or qualified some disquieting 
passages in a speech he made last week. Dr Sukarno 
threatened to cut off all trade with Holland and said that if 
Uno did not back Indonesia’s claim to west New Guinea, 
his government might use methods that “ would startle the 
world.” Allowing for rhetorical licence, there remains an 
uneasy feeling that the President is leading his country into 
troubled waters. By his own doing, he is now in a position 
where an adventure overseas may appear a welcome means 
of diversion from internal difficulties, and where communist 
support abroad, as well as at home, may tempt him. 

The Dutch and Australians have chosen this moment to 
reaffirm their intention to co-operate in administering their 
territories in New Guinea until the primitive inhabitants are 
able to determine their own future. The immediate con- 
sequence in Jakarta has been to direct Indonesian hostility 
towards Australia as well as Holland. The anti-Dutch 
movement threatens to become. a general anti-western one. 
Dr Subandrio has now gone to New York to lead his troops 
into the battle of New Guinea in the UN political com- 
mittee. But Jakarta has somewhat fewer allies at this junc- 
ture than it had expected: Malaya was among the eleven 
nations that abstained when the General Assembly decided 
to put the New Guinea issue on the agenda. Dr Sukarno 
has reason to hesitate before he inflicts on his people either 
of two calamities—severance of trade with Holland or 
armed intervention in New Guinea. 


EGYPT 


Inward Eye 


HE second session of the National Assembly in Cairo 
T opened last week with tacit acknowledgement by 
President Nasser that members’ protests counted for some- 
thing. At the first session there had been considerable 
criticism of the extravagant administration of Liberation 
province, the 1,200,000 acres of desert west of the Delta, 
reclamation of which started soon after the revolution. These 
complaints were studied by a parliamentary committee, and 
a few hours before the assembly re-convened President 
Nasser dismissed both the minister of agriculture and the 
governor of the province and transferred the scheme to 
new management. 

This was only one example of the assembly’s critical dis- 
position. When it sat in August, seventeen cabinet 
ministers had to present reports on the activities of their 
ministries over the past five years ; most of them came in 
for fairly sharp questioning. The minister of the interior, 
who denied that there was “a single political detainee in 
@ concentration camp,” was questioned about a woman 
arrested as a communist but still not brought to trial. He 
was also criticised for the violent methods used by the 
police. The ministry of civil defence was blamed for the 
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number of civilian casualties last November ; the ministry 
of supply for fluctuations in the price of grain ; the ministry 
of communications for high railway fares and overcrowding 
in trains. When the minister of education made his state- 
ment, the air buzzed with members’ complaints and sug- 
gestions: students should not now be sent abroad; the 
syllabus should be more stable ; English and French should 
no longer be necessary qualifications for university entrance. 
One member, who had announced to the press that he 
intended to oppose the government, was severely rebuked 
by the speaker. There was to be no formal opposition ; 
on the other hand, members were free to speak their minds 
and are apparently being listened to. 

Several cabinet changes are expected soon. Cairo news- 
papers report that the ministry of education is being re- 
organised. Although vitriol against Jordan now takes first 
place in the press and radio, home affairs are gradually 
edging their way in. For the last two years or so, Presi- 
dent Nasser, chasing diplomatic butterflies, has allowed 
dust to collect at home. Now there are signs that his 
attention is returning to the domestic problems that used 
to occupy his time and speeches. 


ISRAEL 


Towards Neutrality ? 


SRAELIS now face the Arab threat with a fair degree 
I of equanimity ; they feel far less happy about increasing 
Russian influence in nearby countries. The Russians have 
advanced to a dominant position in the Middle East pro- 
claiming anti-zionist slogans. But Israel is in a false posi- 
tion between the great powers: while Russia treats it as 
irremediably an American satellite, Israel, after the Sinai 
campaign, cannot feel confident of American protection. . 
Therefore, although by political belief and way of life they 
may feel themselves part of the western camp, more and 
more Israelis are coming round to the idea that the impor- 
tant thing is to try to abate Russian hostility. They are 
entirely disillusioned about what the west will risk for 
Israel ; moreover, they put very little faith in the survival 
of the pro-western kings of the Middle East. 

It is not only members of left-wing parties that are begin- 
ning to feel uneasy about Israel’s identification with western 
interests. Haaretz, an independent paper leaning to the 
right, has published some sharp warnings against too rigid 
adherence to western policies, and advocates elasticity in 
political manoeuvring between the powers. The recent 
flood of Soviet insults has been received with studied calm ; 
government spokesmen have neither protested, nor 
answered in kind. 

Israelis are inclined to look back nostalgically to the time 
when Russia, anxious to dislodge Britain from Palestine, 
smiled on the Jewish state. In other ways, too, the present 
discussion recalls the neutralism of Israel’s early days. It 
was then argued that while Israel needed western Jewry 
to finance immigration, there were also Jews in the east 
whose interests should not be forgotten. Now, as much as 
ever before, Israel needs American money to cope with the 
new wave of immigration. On the other hand, reports 
brought back from Moscow by the Israeli youth delegation 
have reminded people forcibly of the 3 million Jewish 
hostages in Russia and have even raised hopes of their 
eventual release. 
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LETTERS 








Wage War? 


S1r—The question mark in the title of 
your first leading article does not reflect 
any doubt in your mind. You are hell 
bent for war. This is a pity, particularly 
as your reasons are partly an over-sim- 
plification of the facts and partly a crude 
class war calculation of the longest time 
a union could finance a strike. May I 
pose two instances of justifiable increases 
affecting members of the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants ? 

The first concerns cartographic 
draughtsmen, a craft for practical pur- 
poses peculiar to the civil service. In 
1954 they prepared a claim for a whole- 
sale revaluation of their salaries. The 
appointment of the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service seemed to make it 
appropriate to table the claim there. The 
commission in fact did not deal with it 
in their report published in November, 
1955. It was tabled to the Treasury in 
March, 1956. Time passed and negotia- 
tions dragged on. Complete disagree- 
ment between the Treasury and the 
Institution was registered in July, 1957. 
The claim came before the arbitration 
tribunal on October 11th and the award 
giving substantial increases was pub- 
lished on October 31st. Were the mem- 
bers of the tribunal “traitors in the 
battle against inflation”? I should say 
they were reasonable people making a 
reasonable judgment on a matter that 
had been a serious bone of contention for 
this group of civil servants and that the 
whole country, including the carto- 
graphers, are the better for the decision. 

The second instance concerns the 
works group of professional classes, 
which is civil service for engineers, 
architects, valuers, and lands officers. 
The basic grade of this class has a salary 
maximum of £1,250 in London. If this 
were just a recruiting grade in which 
men and women holding a professional 
qualification and having some years of 
practical experience found their feet in 
the civil service and then passed on to 
a higher grade there would be no diffi- 
culty. In fact, out of a total of 12,000 
members in the works group, 5,500 are 
in the basic grade. This means that 
qualified professional officers spend 
years on these relatively low salaries and 
may never get out of the grade. In con- 
sequence the civil service cannot recruit 
the professional people it needs. (See 
paras. 40 and 41 of the last report of the 
Civil Service Commission.) There is 
only one course to be taken if this situa- 
tion is to be corrected and that is to raise 
the pay. Is it really traitorous to do this ? 
Would it not be true to say that to fail 
to recruit properly qualified officers for 
government service was the traitorous 
course ? 

These are two instances of many with- 
in my knowledge. There must be many 
others outside my knowledge. Your call 


to class war as a way to secure national 
prosperity will not be convincing to 
those of us who lived through the 1920s. 
Your advice on procedure would destroy 
for a generation any belief in negotiating 
machinery or arbitration. We can only 
hope that your advice is not taken.— 
Yours faithfully, STANLEY MA&YNE 
General Secretary, Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants 


Gilsonite Takes to a Pipe 


SirR—I was very interested in your note 
on November 2 on piping solids. It 
should be noted; however, that it is by 
no means correct to say that this is only 
*the second instance. Iron pyrites has 
been piped for several miles and 
nickel sulphide concentrates up to 15 
miles. Admittedly the distances were 
much shorter, but the material concerned 
had a specific gravity which was about 
three times as high, thereby increasing 
the difficulty. Although I personally have 
not been able to corroborate this, I un- 
derstand that phosphates have been 
piped in Florida. 

The writer is, however, correct that 
the technique of moving solid materials 
is improving, and will in the future be 
likely to take a very much more impor- 
tant place in transport than it does today. 
—Yours faithfully, R. A. Mackay 
London, E.C.2 


* 


Sir—Your correspondent in Colorado, 
stating that Gilsonite is the first solid 
hydrocarbon having been turned into 
liquid fuel on a really commercial basis, 
apparently forgot the rather successful 
South African venture of making petrol 
as well as a wide range of oil products 
from coal at the £50 million SASOL 
project near Vereeniging (OFS). 
Although the scheme is not yet turn- 
ing out its full annual output of about 
55 million gallons of petrol plus some 15 
million gallons of other oil products, the 
increasing number of familiar blue 
SASOL pumps along the roadside in the 
Union, distributing at present 15 million 
gallons of petrol annually (not far from 
the output level of the Gilsonite refinery) 
proves that this oil-from-coal venture is 
not a pipe-dream.—Yours faithfully, 
Pretoria, South Africa W. B. HOLTES 


Exiles from Egypt 


Srr—The Anglo-Egyptian financial 
negotiations now in progress in Rome 
have a special interest for the members 
of this Association, because it was 
announced in the House of Commons 
on October 3oth last that our problems 
would be among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. 

Our members—about 150 men and 
women arbitrarily dismissed from the 
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Egyptian Government service in 1951— 
have waited in vain for adequate financial 
redress for nearly six years. Pending 
the results of any further negotiations, 
they wish to be put on the same footing 
as other British victims of Egyptian 
retaliation, such as those who were com- 
pelled to leave Egypt a year ago after the 
Suez intervention. Loans from British 
sources, we contend, should be offered 
to the earlier victims, just as they have 
been offered to the later ones. Yet up 
to the moment, only a few of our mem- 
bers have benefited from British mone- 
tary help in any form, and its gross 
amount is only of the order of a thou- 
sand pounds. 

On this account our members are 
acutely conscious of the contrast between 
their own unhappy experiences and the 
treatment accorded to other British civil 
servants on other occasions during the 
past few decades. Because of changed 
political conditions, such officials have 
retired from government service in 
Egypt, the Sudan, India, Pakistan, 
Nigeria, and other territories. These 
withdrawals have been conducted with 
dignity and propriety, on honourable 
financial terms. Alone among a very 
numerous body of British subjects, the 
members of our Association have under- 
gone indignity, hardship and heavy 
financial loss. They consider that they 
have every reason to press for redress.— 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT ADDISON 
Chairman, Association of (Former) 

British Officials of the Egyptian 

Government 


—_—_—_——————— 
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| tis anew work in more ways than 
one. It comprehends all the matter 

| that appeared in the 1938 Survey. 
The administrative, technical, and 

{ physical facts about Africa are set 
forth with their customary majestic 

: fullness. But the changing face of 
Africa has compelled the fuller 

| treatment of new subjects, like 
urbanization and political national- 

| ism, which are in a different category 

| from the others.’ 
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Prince Consort II 


Seiected Speeches 1948-55 


By HRH The Prince Philip. 
Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


HE first Prince Consort was great- 

great-grandfather to both Queen 
Elizabeth II and her husband, the 
second Prince Consort. The first, with 
Teutonic single-mindedness and gravity, 
devoted his life to the projection of 
science upon the slow-witted English 
and to the raising of their standards of 
hygiene, housing, architecture and other 
arts. His correspondence shows piteous 
plaints about the traditionalism, apathy, 
philistinism and general dullness of the 
leaders of the nation in which he had 
come to make his home and life. He 
was a kindly, dull, modest, but able 
man: witness his words to the British 
Association in Aberdeen in 1859—that 
annus mirabilis which saw the prema- 
ture death of Brunel and the appearance 
of Mill’s “On Liberty” and Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species ”: 

Your kind invitation to me to undertake 
the Office of your President for the 
ensuing year could not but startle me on 
its first announcement. The high posi- 
tion which science occupies, the vast, 
yvuumber of distinguished men who labour 
in her sacred cause, and whose achieve- 
ments ,while spreading innumerable 
benefits, justly attract the attention of 
mankind, contrasted strongly in my mind 
with the consciousness of my own 
insignificance in this respect. 

His great-great-grandson has taken 
advocacy of the cause of science in our 
own era as his cue. As a bright scarlet 
thread it runs through these addresses ; 
but it goes with a becoming modesty. 
Many are what one expects : charming, 
but slight. Some, like that opening the 
Braille centenary celebrations in 1952, 
are perfect miniatures. The long 
speeches—for example, that admirable 
presidential address to the British 
Association at Edinburgh in 1951, the 
Chancellor’s speech at his installation at 
Edinburgh University in 1953, and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
lecture to the Royal Aeronautical Society 
in 1954—show evidence of independent 
thought by a lively-minded layman, as 
well as good briefing. All of them show 
a saving sense of humour, as well as of 
modest realism. (“I am not a graduate 
of any University, I am not a humanist 
or a scientist, and, oddly enough, I do 
not regret it. I owe my allegiance to 
another of the world’s few really great 
fraternities, the fraternity of the sea.”). 
The public charm is overborne in these 
addresses by a penetrating impatience 
with inertia. 

Prince Philip’s message is not so 
different from that of his distinguished 
and devoted great-great-grandfather : 
that, original as the British are, they 
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fail at the large-scale application of 
science for human wellbeing. Others 
“git thar fustest with the mostest.” It 
has been so with radar, the jet motor, 
production engineering, synthetic fibres, 
aniline dyes, special steels and other 
toughened metals. Between 1950 and 
1956, moreover, some 40 per cent of 
410 chemists and 130 physicists taking 
up transatlantic fellowships stayed over 
there after a long, costly and publicly- 
defrayed training in this country. 
“Nobody,” says Prince Philip, 


can be termed a complete man who has 
no knowledge of what science has to 
teach, and, equally, human obligations 
cannot be escaped on the grounds of 
being a specialised scientist or tech- 
nologist. By human obligations I mean 
the ability to behave in a reasonable way, 
to observe restraint so that restraints do 
not have to be imposed, to be able to 
think clearly and objectively so that 
false doctrines cannot gain ground. I 
believe that it also means the ability to 
see through nonsense, political, economic, 
scientific, and so on, and the feeling that 
it is a duty to resist it. 


The speaker is sincere but never dull, 
keen but never wild. Perhaps it is his 
dual background—continental with 
British education and_ training—that 
gives him this engaging combination of 
objectivity with timeliness. 

The publishers should have corrected 
the comparison of 20 million as the 
population of “England” in 1851 with 
the figure of 50 million in 1951. The 
former is correct for Great Britain, the 
jatter for the United Kingdom. Alcock 
and Brown’s was the first non-stop—not 
the first—transatlantic flight. And even 
if the speeches are “ printed as they were 
originally delivered ” it seems hard on 
the speaker that his grammatical sole- 
cisms should have been preserved: 
“who” for “ whom,” and so on. There 
is so much good quotable stuff in this 
book that a small index would have been 
useful. 

Prince Philip quotes Darwin’s words: 
“progress comes from unceasing com- 
petition, through increasing selection 
and rejection,” and he has given much 
thought to Britain’s economic survival. 
It may therefore be in place for a review 
in The Economist to express the hope 
that he will on some future great occa- 
sion go more deeply into the art, science 
and above all the romance of “the 
everyday business of life,” the degree of 
economic decisiveness whereby we are 
what we are and will be what we will be. 
The processes of the commercial appli- 
cation of science and technology are 
every whit as challenging, changeable 
and fruitful as those of education and 
research ; and comparative costs stalk 
like lions in our path. Sympathy in 
high places with British business would 
be something new and welcome. 
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Nineteen Twenty-four 


The First Labour Government, 1924 


By Richard W. Lyman. 
Chapman and Hall. 302 pages. 


URIOUSLY enough, there has been no 

previous history of the first Labour 
Government, which dragged out its em- 
barrassed nine months’ existence in 
1924. The theme would not be expected 
to attract Conservative historians, and 
must be positively painful to Liberals, 
while for loyal Labourites it would 
presumably involve the distasteful task 
of defending MacDonald and Snowden. 
Whatever the reason, the field has been 
left clear for Mr Lyman, a young 
historian from the United States. 

The result is a most competent and 
enjoyable book. Indeed, Mr Lyman has 
succeeded in bridging two gaps that 
have often defied more experienced 
writers. He has produced a work of 
scholarship (in the sense that every 
statement is carefully authenticated) but 
also a very readable book. And he has 
combined the detachment of the 
foreigner with an “Englishness” both 
of understanding and of expression that 
few foreigners (and perhaps Americans 
least of all) ever attain. 

Of course, it was very long ago, and 
some of the things that the Labour 
Ministers (and even more the Opposi- 
tion) bothered about seem almost to 
belong to another age. And yet there 
are plenty of people hardly past middle 
age who remember it very well. Looking 
back, one asks three questions in par- 
ticular. First, what was the quality 
of the performance ? Surprisingly good, 
says Mr Lyman. MacDonald, in par- 
ticular, discovered qualities of grasp and 
judgment which could not have been 
predicted. Wheatley was the other great 
success. Snowden, however, so much 
praised at the time (especially by his 
opponents) comes out much less well. 

The second question is whether the 
Liberals (who were 159 strong in the 
Parliament of 1924) could have done 
anything to avoid the doom that befell 
them in the following general election. 
They might, indeed, have been less 
disunited internally, and less dishonest 
with each other. But the British elec- 
toral system put them in a quandary 
from which there was really no escape. 
They could hardly keep Baldwin in 
office, since he had just been rejected by 
the country on the one issue, protection, 
on which they were dogmatically 
opposed to him. Neither of the other 
parties would put the Liberals them- 
selves in office. And public opinion was 
rootedly opposed to coalitions. There is 
a tendency among Liberals to argue that 
they were cheated of their deserts when 
King George V granted MacDonald a 
dissolution instead of sending for 
Asquith. But the constitutional point is 
very dubious; and it is still more 
doubtful whether the final result would 
have been any different. 

The third question is whether there 
was any substance, or even honesty, in 
the “ Red Letter ” scare with which the 
Tories won the election of October 1924. 
Here the answer is clear. None whatever. 


258. 
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Habitual Emergency 


Emergency Powers and the Par- 
liamentary Watchdog: Parliament 
and the Executive in Great Britain, 
1939-1951 


By John Eaves, Jr. 
The Hansard Society. 208 pages. 18s. 


si story upon which this book is a 
painstaking commentary begins on 
August 24, 1939. Parliament had been 
recalled because of the worsening inter- 
national situation, and that evening the 
Home Secretary, then Sir Samual Hoare, 
moved the second reading of the Emerg- 
ency Powers (De‘ence) Bill. He related 
how his Liberal predecessor, a quarter of 
a century earlier, had had to introduce 
a similar measure. But in 1914 Mr 
McKenna had come to the Commons 
without even a draft of the Bill, with 
only half a sheet of notes in his hand, 
and the House had willingly given the 
Government the full powers they re- 
quired to meet the emergency. So it 
did in 1939—indeed, in the fateful week 
before Dunkirk it made them even more 
sweeping—but not without great heart- 
searching. Member after member rose 
from the back benches to express anxiety 
about the placing of almost dictatorial 
powers in the hands of the executive. 

The Home Secretary was reassuring. 
The powers, he admitted, were “very 
wide, very drastic and very comprehen- 
sive.” But, he added sincerely, “We 
have no intention whatever of using 
these emergency powers for peacetime 
purposes.” And as he said it, the 
laughter of the gods could be heard 
echoing down the corridors of Whitehall. 
For, eighteen years later, twelve years 
after the end of the war, six years after 
the Conservatives began to “set the 
people free,” there remains a hard core 
of emergency regulations, originally 
made under the wartime Acts but now 
surviving under postwar legislation, 
which Parliament has still failed to 
sweep into limbo. Emergency, says Mr 
Eaves, is “a condition which in Great 
Britain, since 1939, has been the rule 
rather than the exception.” 

His postwar narrative is the least 
valuable part of the book: he finds too 
few points of reference in the wider 
economic and social background, and 
since the text appears to have been com- 
pleted in 1952 and not subsequently 
revised, his conclusions on such subjects 
as delegated legislation, written before 
the 1953 Select Committee Report, have 
a somewhat faded Jook. 

He is most interesting in his analysis 
of how Parliament acted as a restraint 
upon the Government during the war. 
He shows how, in the absence of a 
formal Opposition, a significant legisla- 
tive programme and normal considera- 
tions of political partisanship, private 
members came into their own : the late 
Sir Herbert Williams, for example, lead- 
ing his “ Active Back-Benchers” in an 
onslaught upon delegated legislation ; or 
the redoubtable Mr Shinwell, who as 
late as 1944 was able to hold up the 
Prime Minister’s war review for two 
hours in order to challenge a Govern- 
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ment proposal about the length of the 
Parliamentary recess; or Mr Dingle Foot, 
with Dunning’s motion behind him and 
political apostasy years ahead. “ Using 
every Parliamentary weapon at their dis- 
posal, they attempted to ensure that 
executive action did not exceed the 
necessities of an admittedly grave situa- 
tion.” It is just that this debt should 
be acknowledged. 


The Marshes of Iraq 
A Reed Shaken by the Wind 


By Gavin Maxwell. 


Longmans. 224 pages. 21s. 


VERYWHERE, from All Souls to a TV 
lounge, this will be rated a good 
book. It will please this wide range both 
because it is exceptionally well written 
and because it is about a rare and strange 
form of life—that which survives in the 
marshes of southern Iraq. It has two 
other virtues. First, it is the result of 
a chance seized. Told that the last of 
Arabia’s great explorers (Mr Wilfred 
Thesiger) was leaving on Monday for a 
final visit to the marshes, most men 
would have counted their commitments 
and reckoned they could not go. Not 
Mr Maxwell; ruthlessly, he cut all the 
ties that bound him to London, and 
caught the Monday ’plane. Secondly, 
the book captures the likeness of marsh 
life only a few years before this changes 
for good. Already, the far snows the 
marshmen have never seen, but whose 
melting makes the basis of their life, are 
being controlled in flood catchments 
above Baghdad; soon, two great dams 
in unimagined gorges will still further 
regulate the flow; simultaneously new 
paper and mat factories at Basra will 
tempt them to become producers of a 
raw material. Ten years hence, they 
will be less poor than now, and healthier, 
but no longer the people of this book. 
Normally, a first journey among rural 
Arabs must be written off as mere 
preparation for a second visit. A new 
acquaintance learns little until he is in 
a position to exclaim at changes and ask 
after absent sons. By travelling with 
Mr Thesiger, Mr Maxwell cut this time 
factor short; he is therefore able to com- 
bine the freshness of first impression 
with social detail that he could not have 
picked up except at second hand. The 
debt is reciprocal. Mr Thesiger is so 
reticent, and writes so exclusively for 
geographers and anthropologists, that 
the extraordinary benefactions he brings 
to the people among whom he travels 
would go down to the grave with him 
were he always, as he usually is, alone. 
Here he travels loaded to the gunwales 
with ointments, vitamin pills and anti- 
biotics and, drawing on his huge store 
of experience, puts them to the humane 
ends that win him his way. No doubt 
he hates being caught thus, but in a 
generation borne down by radioactive 
atolls and death in space suits, it would 
be selfish to let even a crumb of this 
world’s decency go to waste. 
When describing animals, no middle- 
man intrudes and Mr Maxwell excels 
on his own. Never again need the air 
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traveller, commuting by Viscount be- 
tween Baghdad and Basra, look down o 
those dun wastes of reed and water an? 
imagine them empty. They are full not 
only of mankind but also of pelicans 
drifting, coots tossed on the wind, boars 
simulating hummocks till they raise 
their baleful snouts, buffaloes lolloping 
into the water after a night on the farm 
platform, and flamingoes flying at low 
light with the sun catching the blood- 
colour under their wings. They were 
also once the home of an otter whose 
death is—even to a reviewer unsenti- 
mental about animals—a _ poignant 
moment in a moving book. 


Managing to Beat Inflation 


Promotion and Pay for Executives 
By George Copeman. 


Business Publications, in association with 
Batsford. 216 pages. 18s. 


BOUT eighteen months ago Mr Cope- 

man, who is editor of the magazine 
Business, wrote an article in it showing 
how taxation and inflation had eroded 
the value of middle and higher salaries 
since the war, and fearing a continuance 
of the process that might rob execu- 
tives of a rise in their standard of living 
commensurate with general economic 
growth and the real improvement other 
classes might obtain. To illustrate his 
calculations he asked a few executives 
how much they had noticed this fall in 
their standards of living since the war. 
None whom he asked seemed to have 
noticed it at all. Mr Copeman could 
find only one executive who felt he had 
had “a substantial rise” in standards 
(that is, who in 1956 thought he was 
living two and a half to three times as 
well as in 1946); but most of the others 
had bigger houses and newer or more 
expensive cars. Mr Copeman com- 
mented: “ One of the odd things about 
the effects of inflation and high tax rates 
on the standard of living of executives 
is that very few of them realise the full 
force of these effects.” 

He had encountered, of course, the 
fact that not only inflation goes on dur- 
ing ten years: so does promotion. This 
book is the result of a more detailed 
study of a sample of executives: still 
only 50 of them, but with a range of 
salary in 1956 from £1,100 to £15,000, 
and of age from 29 to 63. Mr Copeman’s 
findings about executive incomes—which 
he supplements with these executives’ 
opinions about factors that count in 
“getting on” in British business—age 
interesting in a wider context than his 
title might suggest. 

Mr Copeman had calculated in his 
original article that executives would 
need to increase their salaries by 15-17 
per cent a year, if inflation continued 
and taxes were not cut, to double their 
net standard of living in twenty-five 
years. In fact, he found the average 
annual increase in salary for the execu- 
tives under 40 whom he interviewed had 
been no less than 18.6 per cent com- 
pound over the last ten years; the 
slowest managed only a 9 per cent rise 
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each year, while the fastest actually 
achieved an average annual increase of 
more than 33 per cent. Those between 40 
and 49 had achieved an average increase 
of 13.2 per cent a year, and those of 50 
and over “only” 10 per cent a year. 
“Until the 1957 tax cuts,” Mr Copeman 
comments, “the outlook. for them was 
fairly grim”: it should, however, be 
noted that the average income of his “ 50 
and above ” sample was £5,973 a year. 

Mr Copeman’s discussion goes on to 
the circumstances in which these exe- 
cutives achieved their rapid rise: how 
often they changed jobs and employers; 
how far bonus arrangements contribu- 
ted; what qualities, training, or particular 
efforts helped them on the way up. These 
are interesting for the ambitious (and, 
incidentally, leave a heartening impres- 
sion that to get on in Britain, so far, one 
need not contort oneself into the grey 
flannel straitjacket of an “ organisation 
man”). To the general middleclass 
reader outside industry, it is his facts 
about salary levels, and his detailed 
“salary ladders” outlining the upward 
curve of 45 of the men he interviewed, 
that may be illuminating. 

It would be unwise to generalise from 
so tiny a sample; but they may offer 
some hints why some more active and 
ambitious middleclass people in business 
and elsewhere—particularly the young 
ones—tend to be rather less personally 
worried about inflation than, say, the 
middle-aged ladies and retired officers 
who propose resolutions about it at Con- 
servative conferences. Age is a big factor 
here; so is the nature of the career 
which people have chosen. But it is 
worth noting that salaried managers, 
along with entrepreneurs and trade 
unionists, to a considerable extent and 
over considerable periods of their lives, 
may be able to thumb their noses at 
inflation—particularly the liveliest of 
them. Bubbles in the soda water are 
unlikely to notice whether the level in 
the siphon is dropping—though it will 
eventually determine how far they can 
rise. 





Gulbenkian 


Mr Five Per Cent 
By Ralph Hewins. 


Hutchinson. 274 pages. 21s. 


NE of the more instructive stories 

in Mr Hewins’s life of C. S. Gulben- 
kian relates how, in the early nineteen- 
thirties, the Iraq Petroleum Company 
had to turn down the offer of the Saudi 
Arabian oil concession at a price of 
20,000 gold sovereigns because of the 
Treasury’s view that a contract involv- 
ing gold would “reflect on the stability 
of British currency”. The concession 
nowadays is worth between £50 million 
and £100 million a year. However, as 
with most of Mr Hewins’s stories, the 
reader is left wondering what is true 
and what is not. Mr Hewins blames 
the decision on the Labour government, 
and attributes it to the fact that Britain 
had just gone off the gold standard; 
since the gold standard was not aban- 
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doned in 1931 until after the Labour 
government had fallen, he must have one 
or other of his facts wrong. 


The wrong fact may be irrelevant, 
but the succession of wrong dates, con- 
flicting statistics, misspelt names and 
naive errors in this book makes it hard 
to believe that, when Mr Hewins has 
some rea] information to impart—as he 
undoubtedly does, having had access to 
Gulbenkian’s memoirs and enjoyed the 
help of his son’s reminiscences—he has 
been able to put it on paper without 
muddling and distorting it. Not much 
comfort can be got from Mr Hewins’s 
own apology that “this book was com- 
pleted against time in order to coincide 
with the 1956-57 Middle East Crisis ”. 
The embarrassing mock-familiarity of 
his biographical manner (he actually 
calls Gulbenkian Mr Five Per Cent 
almost throughout the book) makes 
things worse. 


None of these ghastly blemishes would 
matter greatly if the subject of the book 
were as trivial as the treatment. But 
Gulbenkian’s life, it is clear, was a life 
of exceptional interest. His huge for- 
tune was not idly picked up, but was 
the product (one can even say the by- 
product) of a long, tenaciously consis- 
tent series of brilliant financial and 
commercial operations, which played a 
very great part in the building up of the 
oil industry of the twentieth century. 
He could not have achieved what he 
did by mere shrewdness and pertin- 
acity ; he was far-sighted and imagin- 
ative as well. His particular monument, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, was not 
built into an international consortium 
by chance but because he was a believer 
in compromise, co-operation, and inter- 
nationally shared enterprise. In spite of 
the gossip-column treatment he emerges 
from this account as an enlightened and 
remarkable man who saw the pointless- 
ness, in a new industry with a limitless 
potentiality, of the conventional struggle 
between traders to keep each other out 
of the field. Time and again he solved 
a conflict by prevailing on his partners 
to bring the outsider in, a principle that 
the consortium companies of today 
might usefully apply in the treatment of 
other outsiders. It is of interest that 
he made his fortune by bringing Russian 
oil interests into a western European 
consortium in the. early years of the 
century, and that forty years later he 
would have brought the Russians in 
again; according to his son, Nubar, 
quoted by Mr Hewins, he urged on the 
United States government in 1945 the 
wisdom of admitting the Soviet Union 
into the Middle East oil industry. 


Extracts and summaries from the Gul- 
benkian memoirs throw some new light 
on the history of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group. From his own account, Gulben- 
kian played a greater part in the forma- 
tion and early expansion of the group 
(being concerned in its entry into the 
United States, Mexico and Venezuela as 
wel] as into the Iraq undertaking) than 
has been generally known—and very 
much greater than Deterding, in his 
autobiography, suggested, The memoirs 
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may well have been influenced by Gul- 
benkian’s quarrel with Deterding (just 
as Mr Hewins’s biography has. been in- 
fluenced by Gulbenkian family differ- 
ences). Evidently they are written in a 
tedious and stilted English ; still, their 
full publication—ungarnished, and with- 
out sauce—would be a great service. 


Man Unconquered 


Shackleton 


By Margery and James Fisher. 
Barrie. 559 pages. 30s. 


HIS is a handsome book, written with 

scholarship and without prejudice, 
and incorporating new material from the 
Shackleton family papers and from tape- 
recordings made for Mr Fisher by people 
who sailed with the explorer or other- 
wise knew him. Shackleton’s surviving 
verse is collected into one of several 
appendices, which also include a list of 
the scientific papers arising from his 
expeditions. The plates include those 
photographs by Frank Hurley which are 
the most evocative and dramatic ever to 
have come out of “the white and silent 
land”; there are also decorations by 
W. E. How, recalling the ships and 
scenes of his years adventuring with 
Shackleton. The text is written in a 
plain, straightforward style by Mrs 
Fisher, who so far eschews hero-worship 
as to be embarrassed by some of Shackle- 
ton’s more emotional memoranda, yet so 
well succeeds in measuring the stature 
of her subject as to make a long book 
continuously absorbing ; in those pas- 
sages dealing with the splendours and 
miseries of the southern journeys, she 
conveys a high excitement to the reader, 
a kindling of proud acquaintance with 
the man whom a shipmate called “ the 
greatest leader on God’s earth bar 
none.” 

The history of polar exploration seems 
bedevilled with controversies and 
rivalries, and it is inevitable that the 
forceful personality of Shackleton 
should attract its share of these. Mrs 
Fisher deals adequately and thoughtfully 
with such matters as Shackleton’s col- 
lapse on Scott’s march across the Barrier 
in the Discovery Expedition of 1902-04, 
and the subsequent years of rivalry with 
Scott, and the dispute with the master 
of the Nimrod when Shackleton was pre- 
paring his base in McMurdo Sound for 
the dash towards the Pole in 1908-09. 
She is wise to reserve judgment, for the 
isolation of a polar expedition, and com- 
radeship under stress, can generate such 
loyalty and sometimes such bitterness 
that the truth of so many ancient 
quarrels, on the ice or in committee 
rooms, will probably never be known: 
“ Shackleton men,” Sir Raymond Priest- 
ley has said, “ remain Shackleton men.” 

Shackleton is great, not for his 
scientific or geographical discoveries, but 
for his example as a man. If “the un- 
quenchable spirit of mankind” is more 
than a phrase, then it is personified in 
Shackleton. His least successful voyage 
was his epic. It is timely that this book 
appears when Dr Vivian Fuchs and his 
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companions are about to attempt to 
march across Antarctica, what Shackle- 
ton called “the last great polar journey 
that can be made,” and for which he 
sailed in the Endurance more than forty 
years ago. The march was never begun, 
for the Endurance, beset before she 
reached the coast, was crushed in the 
pack, and her company were six months 
adrift on the floe before they got to 
Elephant Island, where they were even- 
tually rescued after Shackleton, with five 
others, had sailed a lifeboat 800 miles 
through the worst seas in the world to 
South Georgia, making what is probably 
the greatest and most terrible boat 
journey in the history of seafaring. How 
do we assess the character of one who 
so led his castaways from disaster in the 
ice that the failure of his plans was 
turned to achievement and his name ac- 
quired a glory that can never be 
dimmed ? Mrs Fisher concludes that 
“Tt was because he did not feel he had 
made good, as an explorer or as a family 
man, that he made so strong an attack 
on circumstances.” Yet it does not seem 
that past failures or present ambition or 
the lure of discovery drove Shackleton 
south : he would have gone anyway. 
Complex, more sensitive and less confi- 
dent than might be imagined (as the 
letters to his wife show), Shackleton may 
still be described in a single word : he 
was an adventurer. This was the man 
who, on board the Quest at Grytviken, 
South Georgia, on a January night in 
1922, bound again southward for the ice, 
wrote in his diary before he lay down to 
die : “In the darkening twilight I saw 


a lone star hover, gem-like above the 
bay.” 


Cradle of Man 


The Prehistory of Africa 


By H. Alimen. 
Hutchinson. 438 pages. 63s. 


FRICA, it seems, was after all the 

cradle of homo sapiens—a piece of 
irony which future generations, looking 
back on brave Victorian attitudes toward 
the Dark Continent, may probably enjoy 
a good deal more than we can. Yet this 
is nevertheless what most prehistorians 
would now agree upon: that somewhere 
in Africa, unimaginably far across the 
millennia and lost among Rain Ages that 
were the Ice Ages of Africa, a variety 
of homo emerged from his non-sapient 
fellows and got the upper hand, de- 
veloped and survived, and became our 
common ancestor. At any rate, in this 
sense, we are ail Africans now. 

The study of African prehistory is 
relatively new. Yet for three or four 
decades a growing number of prehis- 
torians have tried to answer three large 
questions there. What evidence can be 
found of ancient humanity in Africa ? 
What was the order of development in 
the differentiation of men both from the 
apes and also from other creatures who 
were evidently not quite man and yet 
not quite ape either? How does all 
this evidence correlate in time with pre- 
history elsewhere 2? The answers, of 
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course, are very far from complete: but 
considering how little time has elapsed 
since Raymond Dart identified austra- 
lopithecus, they are encouragingly full 
and detailed. The outline is there, if 
with gaps and fissures, and, inside it, 
there are large white spaces where 
nothing more than guesswork is as yet 
possible: archzologically speaking, we 
are about as far towards understanding 
the facts of African history as the early 
Victorians were towards understanding 
the facts of its geography. That is a 
tremendous advance on the situation 
even of a quarter of a century ago. 

It is good evidence of this that archzo- 
logists and historians should now begin 
to write comprehensive narratives of 
what is known. In this way Professor 
Alimen’s admirable survey is something 
of a milestone, for she provides the first 
really satisfactory and reliable outline of 
African prehistory ever to be drawn 
within the covers of a single book. 
Inevitably it is a difficult book for the 
uninitiated, and the publishers are wide 
of the mark when they address it con- 
fidently to “the ordinary reader,” for 
Professor Alimen’s is not popular 
archeology even in the best Wheelerian 
sense of the word. It should perhaps be 
made clear, furthermore, that she is not 
really interested in recent prehistory—in 
the prehistory and proto-history of the 
post-neolithic in Africa—and that where 
she writes of the last two thousand years 
or so she loses the sureness of her touch. 
With these reservations, this is an excel- 
lent book. The publishers ought to be 
thanked for giving it to us in an excellent 
translation by Alan Houghton Brodrick, 
and with plenty of plates and maps and 
chronological tables. 


Daily Reading 


The Sugar Pill 


By T. S. Matthews. 
pages. I8s. 


Gollancz. 221 


HE late A. P. Wadsworth, when he 
was editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, once compared the Daily 
Mirror, not unappreciatively, with strong 
drink: it was an acquired taste, left a 
strong one behind it, and lots of people 
liked it. Mr Matthews, once the editor 
of Time, mixes his drinks ; his favourites 
in the British press are both the Guardian 
and the Mirror, and in this book he 
describes their flavour, having spent 
some time tasting them both from inside. 
Lately, American journalists have 
shown an almost morbid interest in 
British newspapers. Mostly this is the 
result of the almost shocked realisation 
that Britain, not their own country, is 
the real home of the yellow press and 
the tabloid. Their judgments are under- 
standably severe, when they compare 
the good, if somewhat old-fashioned, 
standards of journalism that widely pre- 
vail in the United States with the slicker 
entertainment purveyed here. Their 
favourite tipple, as a rule, is The Times. 
Not so Mr Matthews, who is an agree- 
able cynic. Both the importance and 
the influence of the press, he swears, 
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have been vastly exaggerated: “the 
press doesn’t tell what is really happen- 
ing because it doesn’t really know—until 
afterwards, and then it can never pick 
up all the pieces”: “the press bears 
almost the same relation to news as the 
American drug store to pharmacy”: it 
“is not our daily bread but our daily 
sugar pill.” The pills he recommends, 
from different shelves, are the Guardian 
and the Mirror. As for The Times he is 
content to record that the Guardian 
despises it and the Mirror hates it— 
whether rightly or not only those with 
whom he communed at Cross Street and 
Geraldine House can say. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 


have started though most Americans are probably 

not aware of it. Enough economic indicators have 
begun to decline to make it likely that the broad measures 
of the economy, such as industrial production and the 
gross national product, will be lower in the final three 
months of the year than they were in the third quarter. 
“ Recession ” may be too strong a word. President Eisen- 
hower and some of his economic spokesmen prefer the 
phrase “ taking a breather” and certainly, if things do not 
get a good deal worse, this recession will hardly deserve 
the name. The question is how much worse they will get. 
Judging from the current seasonal wave of forecasts, the 
great majority of American economists do not expect the 
situation to become serious, although there are exceptions 
among them. 

What has actually happened? The economy as a whole 
—measured by statistics of industrial production, gross 
national product, employment, incomes, personal consump- 
tion and business investment—ceased its gentle expansion 
around mid-summer or a little later. At the moment, none 
of these broad indicators appears to be rising. Retail sales 
and personal incomes 
were the last to turn 
downward, but both BUSINESS SPENDING ON NEW 
September and Octo- PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
ber showed retail sales 40 1— Annuci Rotes by Quarters 
falling away from the — 
record levels reached 
earlier in the year. 
Some of the more sen- 
sitive indicators have 
been slipping rather 
‘longer. New orders for 
durable goods have 
been declining for 
months ; the first sur- 
veys of business plans 
for spending on new 18 -— 
plant and equipment $ billion 
next year show a 7 per 
cent fall from this 
year’s record level ; 
bank loans to business 
are running well below 
last year’s and are 
more sluggish than at 
any time since 1954; 
the stock market re- 1957 
cently experienced its 


T much-advertised American recession appears to 
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worst decline for eleven years and, though it has since 
levelled off, there is a real possibility that it will 
go lower. Forecasts of some recession in late 1957 
and early 1958 are based on four main. factors, all 
affecting the course of total demand: the probable dip in 
business investment; a probable fall in exports; the seem- 
ingly certain decline in defence spending; and a level of 
business stocks which, while not excessively high, would 
probably be reduced in any period of lessening activity. 

The big question’ is how much the sputniks will change 
this picture. The evidence is gradually beginning to accu- 
mulate. First, actual defence spending in the current fiscal 
year, ending next June 30th, will exceed by a few hundred 
million dollars the ceiling of $38 billion originally imposed 
by the President. As the rate of spending in the July- 
September quarter had been cut very close to $39 billion, 
little further decline in defence spending is now expected. 
Next, the great fuss over missiles does not necessarily mean 
that significantly larger sums will be spent on them in the 
near future. Money has not been an important factor in 
limiting American progress with missiles. 

Next year will see a continuation of the gradual rise in 
spending on missiles, but it will also bring the results of 
some of the cut-backs 
in non-missile defence 
spending ordered 
earlier this year. For 
example, the services 
will move into the next 
fiscal year with 200,000 
fewer men in uniform. 
Consequently the esti- 
mates of expenditure 
on defence for the 
1959 fiscal year, which 
the President will give 
to Congress in January, 
will apparently be little, 
if at all, higher than 
the revised guess of 
about $38.5 billion for 
the current fiscal year. 
This means _ that, 
although economies on 
defence no longer de- 
press the economy, 
increases in military 
spending cannot be 


NEW ORDERS TO 
MANUFACTURERS FOR DURABLE 
i8;- + GOODS 
$ billion 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


counted on, during the 
1953 calendar year 1958 at 
least, to come to its 
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rescue. This is not quite the whole story, because new 
appropriations for defence—a good measure of the volume 
of new orders to be placed with contractors—will rise 
sharply next year, foreshadowing an increase in spending in 
1959 and later. If orders are a better indicator of the 
economic impact of the military programme than actual 
spending, as some economists contend, then they might 
provide something of a fillip for the economy towards the 
end of 1958. 

In general, however, the Russian challenge does not 
seem likely to blow the American economy out of its dol- 
drums. What else may? All eyes are now turned to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Toward the end of October 
rumours began to circulate that at last the central bank 
was ready to relax its brakes on credit. A front-page story 
in the New York Times, with a headline stronger than 
the story warranted, told of a reported decision to “ ease 
the toughness ” with which the board has applied its tight 
money policy; this story was the apparent cause of a quick 
rally in the bond market. This response was clearly more 
than the Federal Reserve authorities considered desirable, 
and they made efforts to let the money markets know that 
the story was exaggerated. Nevertheless, in the two weeks 
that have followed there has been a distinct easing of 
market tension. Statistical measures of pressure on the 
banking system have shown a slight but significant relaxa- 
tion: bankers’ acceptance rates have been reduced by 
dealers ; bonds have rallied strongly ; and last week, for the 
first time since August, the Treasury bill rate dropped 
below the Federal Reserve’s discount rate of 35 per cent. 
There is no doubt that the Federal Reserve Board’s policy 
is still one of restraint, partly because the consumer price 
index is one indicator that has shown no sign of falling. 
But it also seems reasonably clear that the authorities are 
allowing the money market to benefit somewhat from the 
decline in the demand for credit. More and more protests 
are being heard that the board is “ overstaying its market ” 
and a move toward decisively easier money must be re- 
garded as quite likely, though far from certain. The central 
bank is watching the economic effect of the sputniks and 
presumably will not shift toward neutrality or ease until 
it is convinced both that the recession is real and that a 
new surge of defence spending will not quickly change 
the condition back to one of inflation. 

Apart from cheaper money, the forecasters see little 
in the months ahead that might prompt a pickup in 
activity. Consumer spending has been the main hope, 
but the figures for retail sales in September and October 
tend to confirm the view of those who argue that such 
spending does not generate prosperity of itself, but follows 
the lead of the “ active” demand sectors such as business 
investment and government spending. Construction of new 
houses is unlikely to rise, and even the automobile industry 
is not predicting much improvement over this year’s healthy 
but far from record performance. State and local govern- 
ment spending continues to grow, but federal spending, 
even apart from that on defence, may well decline a little. 

Yet few of the forecasters, who in 1953 accurately pre- 
dicted the genuine recession of 1954, see in today’s situa- 
tion any likelihood of a cumulative decline getting under 
way. They apparently feel that the broad segments of 
demand will retain their basic strength and that unemploy- 
ment will not rise sufficiently to have a serious effect on 
incomes. At some point, of course, the public and the 
politicians are going to insist upon a resumption of 
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economic growth, but at the moment the economists are 
unable to see what can set it off, at least in the first half 
of next year. 


Space and Security 


O far, in his two post-sputnik speeches, President Eisen- 
hower has given the American people little of the 
inspiration and leadership which they—and their allies— 
have been waiting for. But at least he has checked any 
tendency to panic, of which there was less than some foreign 
reports suggested ; and at least his obvious lack of en- 
thusiasm for his task emphasises that the race for military 
supremacy will be a long and gruelling one. In this race, 
the President believes victory will come not to the country 
which was swiftest into outer space but to the strongest: 
he has made it clear that he and his advisers are thinking 
urgently and deeply about how to maintain America’s 
strength in the many fields in which it is still supreme and 
about how far it is worth going into the one—outer space— 
in which the United States has so undeniably been beaten. 
Mr Eisenhower’s second speech this week still contained 
few details but it did prepare the country for sacrifices. 
He pointed out that before long the maintenance of Ameri- 
can security in the face of the new threat will. involve 
increased costs which can be met only by deferring “ entire 
categories” of governmental activity. Foreign aid, the 
President insisted, must not be one of these and he wants to 
add a new category—federal aid for scientific education and 
basic research. American inadequacies in these respects 
have long been arousing concern in informed circles but 
the sputnik is spreading this concern much more widely. 

One of the men who is best informed and most disturbed 
about these inadequacies is the President’s new special 
Assistant for Science and Technology, Dr Killian, who 
comes from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
has already served on several occasions as adviser on tech- 
nical defence matters and has long advocated greater con- 
centration on missiles. His welcome appointment is the 
only really new departure announced in either of the Presi- 
dent’s “chin up” speeches and how far Dr Killian will in 
fact succeed in integrating and advancing the government’s 
scientific efforts, as he is supposed to do, will depend on 
the powers he acquires and the backing he receives from 
the President. 

The overlapping and rivalry which have characterised 
American missile development are also being countered by 
giving greater authority to Mr Holaday, the guided missile 
co-ordinator in the Defence Department, and by putting 
each new missile programme “ whenever practicable ” under 
a single director without regard to the separate services. 
All of this makes it a little surprising that the Army, after 
years of frustration, should at this point have been per- 
mitted to compete in the American earth satellite pro- 
gramme, hitherto the preserve of the Navy. But this is 
perhaps the Army’s reward for providing the President 
with the nose cone from its Jupiter C which had returned 
from outer space to be shown during his first television 
address last week. It is certainly an insurance against a 
naval failure to put a satellite into orbit as scheduled during 
the International Geophysical Year which has suddenly 
gained far more than geophysical significance. 





Democrats Going Along ? 


HE Administration’s sudden rush to clear the clogged 
ir and rusty channels of bi-partisan co-operation is a 
welcome sign that it realises that interdependence, in the 
It cannot do without the votes 
of the Democratic majorities in Congress for the money and 
measures the President needs, and it would be a great stroke 
if Mr Eisenhower could appear in Paris next month flanked 
by proof—in the person of the eloquent and popular Mr 
Adlai Stevenson—that he is solidly supported by both par- 
ties. Already Mr Dulles has shown that he is in the market 
for new ideas, whatever their political label ; last week he 
invited a whole group of the foreign policy experts from the 
Truman Administration to give him their views on what 


space age, begins at home. 
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could be done to strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. : 
The Democrats, so far, have not tried to make party 
capital out of the Russians’ scientific lead ; they may feel 
that the facts can be left to speak for themselves. Mr 
Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate, who 
hopes that his investigation of the lagging missile pro- 
gramme will start next week, has promised that partisanship 
will have no place in it, and that it will concentrate, not 
on allotting the blame, but on informing the public and 
spurring the Administration to the bold decisions which 
the times demand. In the House, Mr Rayburn has promised 
that the Democrats will support a firm programme from 





Atoms in a Pool 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE Act which Congress must amend 
Li if the free world’s answer to the 
sputnik is to. be a pooling of its 
scientific resources, as President Eisen- 
hower. hopes, is not. the so-called 
McMahon Act, the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. This was passed when the 
United States had a monopoly of the 
atomic bomb ; it put thé development 
of nuclear energy under civilian con- 
trol, by setting up the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and forbade the exchange 
with other countries of information on 
atomic weapons and fissile material. 
This last provision was superseded by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which 
enabled private enterprises to partici- 
pate in the development of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy and which per- 
mitted agreements to be made for inter- 
national exchanges of secret informa- 
tion. 

This 1954 Act now needs amend- 
ment because: 

1. While other countries may be 
‘given information to enable them to 
use, and to defend themselves, against 
atomic weapons, they are still not 
allowed any “important information 
concerning the design or fabrication of 
the nuclear components of an atomic 
weapon.” 

2. Co-operating countries must guar- 
antee that any nuclear material they 
receive from the United States “ will 
not be used for atomic weapons or for 
any other military purpose.” 

As atomic weapons have become 


standard equipment these restrictions 
have become increasingly harmful to 
effective Anglo-American co-operation. 
They interfere with the training of 
British pilots in American bombers and 
with exchanges of information on mis- 
siles, since these must be confined to 


the weapon itself and must leave out 
the atomic warhead. Because the 
United States cannot provide its allies 
with nuclear weapons, it is difficult to 
avoid duplication in this field. Finally 
the Act practically prohibits inter- 
national teams from working together 
on new discoveries 

As regards cldser co-operation with 
Britain in particular, the Administra- 
tion is thinking along these lines: 

1. A pooling of scientific manpower 
to solve particular problems, especially 
that of the anti-missile missile. 

2. A division of labour. which would 
assign to each country the development 
of those weapons to which its industry 
and resources are best suited. 

3. An extension of co-operation on 
military planning and tactics, which is 
now being forcibly curtailed by the 
restrictions on nuclear weapons. 


a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which will be 
responsible for the fate of the amend- 
ing legislation, is in a receptive mood 
at the moment as a result of the 
sputnik. But it tends to think in terms 
not of a genuine sharing of knowledge 
and responsibility but of a bargain in 
which the United States trades with its 
allies on a quid pro quo basis. 

This is particularly the attitude of 
Senator Anderson, the Democrat from 
New Mexico who is the most influen- 
tial member of the committee even 
though he is not its chairman at 
present. Owing to a misunderstanding 
he apparently feels that the United 
States has been cheated under the 
existing agreement with Britain, be- 
cause full information about the British 
nuclear reactor at Calder Hall was not 
supplied in exchange for details of the 





the White House. 

Yet understandably the. Democrats hesitate to step right 
into Mr Dulles’s parlour. Many suspect that this belated 
enthusiasm for ‘bi-partisanship, despite last year’s bitter 






American atomic submarine, the 
Nautilus ; in’ any case the committee 
does not think that these details ought 
to have been given to Britain.. 

‘Senator Anderson, formerly quite 
reasonable in these matters, has lately. 
been stricken with serious doubts about 
the adequacy of British security, appar- 
ently as the result of a special report 
made in 1955. These doubts have been 
encouraged by Mr Thomas Murray, 
until recently a Democratic member .of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
now special adviser to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee. He _ habitually 
disagrees with Mr Strauss, the unpopu- 
lar head of the commission, who will 
presumably be one of the chief wit- 
nesses on behalf of the Administra- 
tion’s proposals when the committee 
considers amending the Act. 

The Administration believes that it 
can satisfy Congress on the matter of 
British security, but it is uncertain 
about that of other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
Yet open discrimination in favour of 
Britain would arouse the resentment 
of the other allies. The probable solu- 
tion is that the general provisions of 
the Act will be amended and that a 
new agreement with Britain will then 
be drawn up, providing for co-operation 
on specific projects; the Joint Com- 
mittee will have a month in which to 
object to this, if it wants to. 


LL these personal, political and pro- 
A cedural complications: mean that 
the President and his officials will have 
to work hard and well to get the 1954 
Act amended. Congressional hearings 
will probably be held, mainly in secret, 
during December, if the Administra- 
tion’s detailed proposals are ready then, 
so that the Bill can be sent to the floor 
soon after Congress. reassembles in 
January ; in this case it should be pos- 
sible to reach a final vote during 
February. 
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...and one for the pot! 


Witches of old brewed heroic broths to encourage visions, 
prognostications, spells, and spasms. Even unrequited 
love yielded to these near-lethal potions. Add the tail 
of a cat, the ear of a rabbit, sixteen varieties of tree 
roots, and a few “trigger” ingredients, known only to 
the witches guild... and stand back! 

Folklore ignores the witches maintenance problems, 
but such overwhelming corrosives must have liquidated 
many-a cauldron inventory. After all, the witches had 
no titanium. 

Titanium is available today, and it is the most prom- 
ising metal for the chemical, textile and pulp industries 

..Or any place where severe corrosion presents for- 
bidding maintenance or design problems. 

Titanium is inherently passive to such vicious cor- 


Tr Titanium 


RMR 


roding agents as ferric, cupric, stannic and mercuric 
chlorides, and the hypochlorites. There is even little or 
no pitting or localized attack—a source of difficulty 
with practically all other metals. Stagnant conditions, 
surface deposits, fouling marine organisms and moist 
salt crystals are not troublesome to titanium. Strongly 
oxidizing agents in high concentrations and at high tem- 
peratures are readily handled with titanium. Slight addi- 
tions of oxidizing agents to sulfuric, hydrochloric or 
phosphoric acid inhibit attack. 

Titanium tubing, sheet, strip, plate, extrusions, bat 
and billet are all available from T.M.C.A.— and prices 
are dropping to competitive levels. T.M.C.A. technical 
service is available upon request. 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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How well 


do you know 


foreign markets ? 





WHETHER YOU BUY TEA from the hills of Assam or Ceylon, you 
enjoy definite advantages when you use the services of bankers 
on the spot. 

Facts about local conditions, special customs and business 
methods—all so important to good business—are then immedi- 
ately at your disposal. 

The First National City Bank of New York offers you just 
such a service wherever your business interests are and whatever 
they may be. With 71 overseas branches, offices and affiliates in 
24 different countries around the world, together with banking 
correspondents reporting current market conditions from over 
3,500 major centres of commerce—The First National City 
Bank covers the globe. 

The staff of the two Londen branches will be pleased to keep 
your business in touch with up-to-the-minute local knowledge. 
A visit may prove well worth while. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 
Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICES : 


City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. TELEPHONE: LONdon Wall 1221 


West End: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.I TELEPHONE: MAYfair 6600 
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> Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 





are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 
tation pack containing a 
decanter of Otard 
v.s.0.P. Liqueur 
Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the 
normal price of the 
brandy only. 


57/6 


COMPLETE 
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Order now 
from your Wine Merchant. _ | 
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You Trade or Travel 


With offices in London and New York... 
working closely with experienced corre- 
spondent banks on every continent . . . The 
Hanover provides dependable banking serv- 
ice around the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 





7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
10 Mount Street, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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election campaign, is meant to blunt the edge of the Senate’s 
investigation and induce the Democrats to share the re- 
sponsibility for policies they do not support. Mr Steven- 
son, who cannot hope to be his party’s presidential nominee 
for a third time and whose title as its leader is therefore 
largely one of courtesy, has intimated that he might be 
willing to accompany Mr Eisenhower to Paris, but he has 
declined any broad functions as a policy-maker ; the most 
he will do is to submit his comments on the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for the Nato meeting as they develop, 
leaving himself free to support or to criticise them in their 
final form. 

The Democratic leaders suspect, with some justification, 
that Mr Dulles would never give Mr Stevenson the authority 
he himself enjoyed when he was an adviser to the Truman 
Administration. Moreover one Democrat—or even two— 
does not make a bi-partisan summer. If the Administra- 
tion is in earnest, it will have to be more generous in open- 
ing its important posts to Democratic talent, and Mr Dulles 
may have to open his mind to Democratic criticisms of his 
policies in such fields as disarmament, the Middle East, 
and recognition of Communist China. 


Six Inoffensive Men 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER is still trying to keep the civil 
P rights dispute on as unimpassioned a level as possible. 
He has now, after much delay, named the six members of 
the Civil Rights Commission which Congress empowered 
him to set up last summer. His search for six suitable men 
was complicated by the fact that, although he wanted them 
to represent both sides of the question, he also wanted 
people of “thoughtful mien” and “a judicial turn of 
mind ” who were, moreover, of national repute. This was 
an exacting recipe. One distinguished figure who was 
asked to join the commission, and declined, was Mr Adlai 
Stevenson, the titular head of the Democrats, who appar- 
ently foresaw the fissile effects it might have on his party. 

In the end the President had to choose from rather lower 
down the roll of fame, but he got six men who, if not 
middle-of-the-roaders, are at least near enough to the road 
to be in conversational range of each other. The outer 
extremes are represented by a Negro—the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labour—and an ex-governor of Virginia, both of 
whom are, however, noted for their moderation. The chair- 
man is Mr Stanley Reed, a former member of the Supreme 
Court, who joined in its 1954 decision outlawing school 
segregation, but is said to have been less happy about it 
than his colleagues. The commission now has to run the 
gauntlet of Senate approval, in which Senator Eastland of 
Mississippi is likely to deliver some hard whacks. It will 
then be entitled to investigate cases in which Negroes are 
alleged to have been deprived of their voting rights, and it 
can also give the federal government advice on school segre- 
gation and other civil rights issues. It remains to be seen 
whether the commission, having been chosen so as to give 
as little offence as possible, will decide that discretion is the 
better part of valour. 

It is still not clear how lasting an offence the President 
caused when he sent the paratroopers into Little Rock and, 
for once, damned the consequences. In last week’s elec- 
tion to the new city council there, six out of the seven 
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segregationist candidates lost to moderate opponents ; but 
they lost only by narrow margins, although the moderates 
were well-known civic leaders who enjoyed the prestige of 
having recently pioneered a new form of city government. 
Meanwhile the old city council has passed an ordinance 
requiring the local branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People to hand over their 
lists of members, and has arrested two NAACP leaders for 
failing to do so. The number of federal troops on guard at 
the central high school, protecting the nine Negro children, 
has now been further cut to 225, but it may be some time 
before it is safe to withdraw them completely. 


All Eyes on Detroit 


HE new 1958 cars have been moving out of the lime- 

light of their unveiling into dealers’ showrooms which 
were satisfactorily cleared of 1957 models by a sudden spurt 
of sales during the last days of October. But the spurt 
suggests that car buyers are developing a habit of snapping 
up bargains at the end of the season, when dealers reduce 
prices on old ‘models, rather than waiting to be tempted 
by the new styles ; this tendency must have been encour- 
aged by the higher prices being listed for nearly all 
cars this autumn. As a result, Detroit’s high hopes for the 
new year may be dashed and so, then, may be hopes that 
an upsurge in the automobile industry will pull the rest 
of the American economy up with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the motor factories are working at 
the highest rate since last March ; output for 1957 is already 
over §.2 million units, well above the figure at this time last 
year. The companies are counting on the demand which 
they believe will come from the people who bought cars 
in the 1955 boom, when easy credit terms allowed as long 
as thirty, or even thirty-six, months for repayment. These 
debts are now being finally paid off and the theory is that 
the customers, even in today’s more cautious atmosphere, 
will at once celebrate their release by entering into another 
hire purchase contract for another new car. Even if they 
themselves are content with the old car their wives, it is 
argued, will not be. 

Today the main point about a new car is that it must look 
different from the old, and as a result, under present com- 
petitive conditions, annual remodelling, always on more 
luxurious and colourful lines, is coming to be regarded as 
essential. It will be interesting to see what happens to 
Chrysler’s sales in 1958; the company believes that last 
year’s popular styles, which pushed up its share of the 
market so satisfactorily, are still sufficiently different to 
make few changes necessary this year. But the General 
Motors Corporation had a bad experience with its 1957 
Chevrolet, which was not remodelled and took second place 
to its great rival, the Ford. Practically all General Motors’ 
cars are therefore being restyled this year, while for its part 
the Ford Company has announced that from now on it 
intends to remodel (which involves expensive retooling) 
every year—and at the same time it is raising its average 
prices less than other companies. But this restraint has not 
been enough to excuse Ford from the enquiry which Senator 
Kefauver and his anti-monopoly subcommittee will soon 
be conducting into the increase in car prices ; all the com- 
panies insist these are justified by higher labour costs. 
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Constitutional Questions 


F a few more of the New Yorkers who gave Mayor 

Wagner a record majority of 919,000 had bothered to 
vote on the propositions submitted to them, the Democrats 
might be celebrating a more enduring victory: the calling 
of a convention to modernise the State Constitution, which 
has not been systematically revised since before the war. 
But the habit of skipping the fine print on the ballot is hard 
to overcome: New York City only gave the proposition a 
margin of 235,000 votes, and this was swamped by Republi- 
can votes up-state. Governor Harriman had campaigned 
energetically for this method of streamlining the constitu- 
tion, which at present is left to the piecemeal attentions of 
a Republican legislature ; he hoped, and the Republicans 
feared, that the convention would authorise a reapportion- 
ment of seats in the legislature which in New York, as in 
most states, does not reflect the growth of urban, and usually 
Democratic, districts. 

The Republican party did not officially oppose the calling 
of a convention, but its most respected leader and former 
Governor, Mr Dewey, warned New Yorkers that a constitu- 
tional convention would be as chaotic and as riddled with 
politics as the political conventions they watched on tele- 
vision last year ; he argued that the job would be done 
much more efficiently, as well as more cheaply, by bringing 
back to life the Rockefeller Commission on the Constitu- 
tion. Mr Robert Moses, a survivor of the constitutional 
convention of 1938, added his advice to vote “No.” As, 
under existing law, the question of a constitutional con- 
vention need not be submitted to the voters again until 
1977, Mr Harriman has realistically accepted the idea of 
reform by commission. 

Another constitutional amendment, which both parties 
supported, means that eventually New Yorkers addicted to 
bingo, the popular gambling game, will be able to play it 
legally—provided the proceeds go to a good cause. But 
this may not be until next year, for the amendment autho- 
rises this relaxation of the law against gambling only where 
a community votes for it, and in New York City a special 
election is too expensive to be undertaken lightly. Ex- 
servicemen, whose organisations find bingo a useful fund- 
raiser, were the strongest proponents of the amendment ; 
it also was popular with Roman Catholics, who use it to 
raise money for parochial schools. There was even better 
news, however, for the state university, which won the right 
to issue $250 million worth of bonds to provide higher 
education for twice the 55,000 students it now has. New 
Yorkers, like voters ir: most cities this November, showed 
that fears of a taxpayers’ revolt were greatly exaggerated. 


Wall Street on Main Street 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ALL STREET is still the headquarters of the financial 
community, but a major geographical’ expansion of 


share ownership and trading is under way. This is 
not limited to the dozen or so large cities in which 
“ regional ” stock exchanges have long flourished. Instead, 
it seems to have shot lively new extensions of Wall Street 
into practically every nook and cranny of the forty-eight 
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states. The trend is underlined in a recent advertisement 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, in which the 
country’s leading firm of investment brokers reports that 
29 per cent of the accounts it loses belong to customers who 
have moved to “ towns where we have no office.” “ It’s true 
that we’re growing all the time,” reads the advertisement, 
“but even with r22 offices in 112 cities, we can’t be most 
convenient to every investor in every city in the country.” 

This is just what many big firms seem to be trying to 
become. In the past ten months alone, 150 new branch 
offices have been opened all over the country by members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. In the last five years, 
about 600 have been established. In all, the 656 member 
firms have more than 1,900 branches. Prosperity has made 
Americans more mobile than ever and, as they have scattered 
to the four corners of the country and into the suburbs 
and “exurbs,” they have been hotly pursued by the home 
builders, the automobile salesmen and the shopping centres. 
The brokers must do likewise, or lose old—and new—cus- 
tomers. 

Wall Street now can boast of branch brokerage offices at 
such commuting points as New Canaan; Connecticut ; 
Clayton, Missouri; and Royal Oak, Michigan. Towns 
remote from metropolitan centres—such as Everett, Wash- 
ington, and Cocoa, Florida—have not been neglected ; and 
several firms are building up their volume of business by 
working through local brokers in such places as Hagerstown, 
Pennsylvania, and Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


HESE outlying offices have been made an integral part of 

Wall Street. In most cases highly automatic machinery 
links them with the firm’s headquarters in lower Manhattan. 
Electronic computers are a commonplace. Buy and sell 
orders are relayed quickly to central staffs by private 
wire and telephone. In one headquarters, that of Horn- 
blower and Weeks, an ingenious electrical system gives each 
of forty customer’s men direct vocal access to the latest 
quotations in all markets. Another formidable precedent 
has been set by E. F. Hutton and Company, which has 
opened an electronic switching centre in Los Angeles to 
speed its substantial west coast business to New York. 
In less than a minute, a Californian order can be received at 
the home office in printed form, by using the latest private 
telegraphic facsimile service, 


As well as following customers to these uncharted parts, 
the investment community has set about finding new busi- 
ness. On behalf of its members, the New York Stock 
Exchange now runs advertisements in periodicals and on 
television which are frankly aimed at neophyte investors ; 
these, it estimates, have reached into 46 million homes. The 
firms themselves have been no less zealous. Merrill Lynch 
set up an “investment information centre” for a special 
event in New York’s Grand Central terminal, left it stand- 
ing when its popularity refused to diminish and now plays 
host to 150,000 avid out-of-towners each month. Other firms 
have seized opportunities to explain trading in shares to 
housewives at “ homemakers’ conferences ”; and a partner 
in Walston and Company was even seen lecturing to Indians, 
as part of the festivities which marked the opening of an 
office by his firm in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Special attention 
is paid to young customers-to-be and to their teachers ; 
brokers, for example, have sponsored free trips to Wall 


Street “ investment classes ” for professors from three dozen 
leading colleges. 
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S the youngest premier France has ever had, and with 
A a reputation for having frankly tackled the economic 
crisis this summer, M. Gaillard on the whole carries with 
him the not very robust political hdpes of ordinary French- 
men. The French would like to be led. Unfortunately, if 
M. Gaillard is premier at 38, it is less because France is a 
younger nation than it was (though that is true as well) than 
because the parliamentary system has rendered so many 
of his seniors powerless. As policies grow senile, premiers 
grow younger. Can M. Gaillard weld together a team out 
of mutually hostile parties that are joined only by fear for 
the regime if they fall out too long ? He has, admittedly, 
for the first time since the elections at the beginning of 1956, 
brought into the government all the major parties backing 
the regime ; this commits some, if not all, of the loosely-knit 
Right to support official policy. Also the exhaustion after 
five weeks of crisis should give him at least till the new 
year to apply a necessary but unpopular emergency economic 
programme. But the depth of socialist-conservative anta- 
gonism over everything from taxes to educational reform 
does not promise his government a long or a happy life. 

It is a sign of this deadlock that M. Gaillard has suggested 
nothing new for Algeria, though his private views are 
regarded as “ liberal.” (But then so are those of numerous 
leaders like M. Pinay who do not think the time “ ripe” 
to be liberal in public.) The moment is not propitious for 
compromise, with the rebels reiterating their independence 
demands and launching terrorist attacks in French towns 
which can only convince ordinary Frenchmen that they are 
villains. But, more fundamentally, so long as M. Mollet 
contro!s the Socialists, the conservatives, who have his 
support for repression but will not reciprocate by accepting 
reforms, control Alge.ian policy. They will next week 
accept a watered-down version of the inadequate “ outline 
law” for partial Algerian home rule which they had pre- 
viously rejected. That at present is as far as the non- 
communist majority will go. 

There is, indeed, a kind of lull in Paris over Algeria. 
This government is essentially a “ save the franc ” ministry, 
in which the Socialists have abandoned all the economic 
posts they ran with a song in their hearts and all 
the social ones where they might have had to face another 
kind of music with the working class. The new finance 
minister, M. Pflimlin, the dour, able Catholic leader, is an 
orthodox financier like M. Gaillard. 

M. Gaillard’s investiture speech touched expertly on all 
the necessary points in an austerity programme. M. Pflimlin 
has lost no time in following it up. The £84 million of 
budget cuts and the slightly larger dose of new taxes he 
proposes for the 1958 budget will, if he runs the gauntlet 
of his parliamentary critics, be a step in the right direction. 
But, as with M. Ramadier at the beginning of the year, and 
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Outlook for M. Gaillard 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 







as with M. Gaillard himself in July, the question is not 
whether the government is doing the right thing but whether 
it is doing enough of it. The Bank of France’s advance of 
£170 million drawn off the printing presses will have more 
inflationary effects in the coming weeks than the improve- 
ments in the 1958 budget can counteract. The government 
may float a loan to counteract them. Solid restrictions of 
credit will also be necessary—and in his investiture speech, 
M. Gaillard, for the first time, drew attention to medium- 
term credits as the principal leak. As for the budget deficit, 
the fact that this year the Treasury has financed nearly 
£500 million out of a deficit of £800 million by Bank of 
France advances suggests that even in the special terms of 
French budget accounting the government cannot now 
finance a deficit of more than £300 million by non- 
inflationary means. The Gaillard-Pflimlin target for the 
1958 budget only reduces the deficit to £520 million. 

Even if the authorities now work hard in the right place, 
it is too late to stop substantial price rises in the next three 
months. The recent extension of devaluation to coal, steel 
and textiles has swollen the wave. Wage-earners are in 
a strange mood, highly dissatisfied, but except for civil 
servants apparently still not ready to do really grim battle: 
this may prove a major government asset. Nevertheless, the 
export drive, which met with some success in October, is 
uncertainly bolstered by a wavering internal economy and 
nearly exhausted exchange reserves. Hopes of a dollar loan 
are much brighter now. that M. Gaillard, in whom the 
Americans have a certain confidence, is in office ; but even 
dollars are not a cure for inflation. 

The crisis has also shown the parties to be more anxious 
over government instability and perhaps more prepared to 
strengthen the executive by constitutional reforms. But too 
much should not be expected of the Gaillard constitutional 
programme. Constitutional reform is a matter on which 
the parties still notoriously disagree. And the basic trouble 
in contemporary French politics is less the constitution than 
the political fact that the Fourth Republic is supported by 
only two out of three voters and deputies, and that these 
supporters themselves are as unlike as right-wing Conserva- 
tives and left-wing Labour are in Britain. Fidelity to the 
regime cements parties which have little else in common 
and which lack the breadth of outlook to surmovznt their 
differences. It is a pity that probably the most effective 
item of constitutional reform, that which would make looser 


_links with overseas territories possible, is to be postponed 


until the domestic proposals have been examined. 
Unless M. Gaillard strikes off in unexpected directions in 
mid-stream—the hardest of all political operations-s-he is 
in danger of becoming another palliative premier, able as 
he is. Algeria remains the key. It grows harder and harder 
to see an end to France’s economic troubles while it 
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shoulders the Algerian burden. Here, as ever since 1956, 
the Socialists could be decisive. For reasons connected with 
rising prices rather than directly with Algeria, M. Mollet 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading his party to join the 
Gaillard government. Are the Socialists preparing to move 
into opposition as they did in 1951, when Right-wing 
support of the government turned into Right-wing domina- 
tion of it? Changing, as it could, the prospects in Algeria, 
this may well become one of the main questions of a troubled 
winter. 


Mr Khrushchev Looks Ahead 


OR a birthday treat the Russians could have heard no 
F sweeter sound than cris de coeur from the United 
States about the need to “ catch up with the Soviet Union.” 
The sputnik was responsibie for these surprising noises. 
But Mr Khrushchev brought the subject back to its original 
dimensions when he hurled a challenge at the United States 
for a straight race in all-out long-term economic competi- 
tion. (It is this challenge that Mr Kennan, in his first Reith 
lecture, advised the West not to take up.) Brought in this 
way to look at the future, Mr Khrushchev disclosed 
Russia’s provisional plans for the next fifteen years. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION 


1960 1972" US 
orig. new P 


duction 
plan plan 1956 


Unit 1955 1957 
act. est. 


mn.tons 391-3 462 593 700 479 
Electricity bn. kWh. 170-2 210 320 850 684 
Crude oil 70:8 98 135 375 354 
Crude steel ss 45:3 5! 68-3 110 104-5 
‘ 22:5 29 55 54 
2-It 
299 


” ” 3:4 4°5 6°5 9-5 
mn. metres 252 280 363 600 
mn. pairs 274 315 455 586 


Woollen fabrics ... 
Leather footwear .. 


* Averages. 

t¢ Soviet figures include brown coal; in hard coal equivalent the 1957 
figure was deflated by Mr. Khrushchev to 395 mn. tons. 

+ Not comparable since the bulk of American consumption is accounted for 
by imports. 

Mr Khrushchev’s figures are tentative. They are not 
exact targets, but merely provide orders of magnitude. 
Nevertheless, they give scope for comment and the most 
striking conclusion is that the pace of Soviet growth in 
basic production will slacken considerably. Even in 
branches where progress is expected to be most spectacular, 
such as oil or electricity, the annual increments of produc- 
tion will go on rising in quantity, but at a slower percentage 
rate than up to now or than the current plan (1956-60) 
envisaged. Incidentally, the estimates for this year revealed 
by Mr Khrushchev confirm the view that the original 
targets for 1960 will not be reached and that the recent 
switch from five-year to seven-year planning was partly 
designed to camouflage this failure. 

The annual increase in production of the other commodi- 
ties mentioned by Mr Khrushchev will fall not only 
relatively but in absolute terms as well. Thus, output of 
coal was scheduled to rise by 40 million tons a year ; it is 
now expected to grow by an average of 16 million tons in 
the next 15 years. For steel the respective figures are 4.6 
and 4 million tons. There are some technical explanations 
for this lowering of targets. Coal, for example, will be the 
victim of the switch to more modern fuels. Russia is now 
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to make a big effort to utilise its natural gas, the output 
of which is to increase from a mere 14 billion cubic metres 
last year to about 300 billion cubic metres by 1972. 

For pig iron and steel the slowing down may well be 
due to shortage of raw materials. Mr Khrushchev 
announced a big drive to exploit Soviet iron ore resources, 
particularly those around Kursk in Central Russia. (Extrac- 
tion of iron ore is to be more than trebled over the 15-year 
period, rising to some 275 million tons in 1972.) The fact 
that steel-making capacity has temporarily outstripped its 
raw material basis may partly account for Russia’s willing- 
ness to export steel mills. It must be remembered, too, 
that up to now, Soviet efforts have been concentrated on 
basic production. But such branches of the economy as 
agriculture or transport can no longer be neglected, and 
there are signs that they may get a higher proportion of 
investment funds than before. 


OUTPUT PER HEAD* 


USSR 


| 
1957 (est.) | 1972 plan 


| 
{ 
' 
j 
| 
| 


* Population estimate : Soviet Union 200 million in 1957 and 250 million 
in 1972 ; USA 165 million. 


Yet, when full account has been taken of the relative 
decline, the targets set by Mr Khrushchev still remain 
impressive. Are they not all higher than current American 
output ? True, the Soviet Union has now more than 200 
million inhabitants, and if the present trends are maintained, 
its population should be about the 250 million mark by 
1972. Russian output per head of population, therefore, 
will not even then quite reach the present American level. 
How big the gap will be by then must depend on the rate 
of American development in the intervening years, 

The above table, which is based on data given by 
Mr Khrushchev, throws little light on comparative living 
standards. The biggest gap between the average Russian 
and his American counterpart lies in their housing accom- 
modation and in all durable consumer goods—cars, re- 
frigerators, washing machines or other gadgets—which are 
so widespread in the United States but are still luxuries in 
the Soviet Union. The slowing down of Soviet basic pro- 
duction may possibly be partly accounted for by a switch 
to consumer industries. 

In his speech, Mr Khrushchev gave several signs that he 
might be falling into the “ Malenkov heresy” of paying 
more attention to the consumer. Indeed, he actually justi- 
fied such a stand by saying that the time was now ripe for 
expanding the output of consumer goods, as if the situation 
had changed radically since 1955, when Mr Malenkov was 
sacked ostensibly for saying exactly that. Mr Khrushchev 
also repeated the pledge that within a decade the housing 
problem would be solved. If within that period the Russians 
are to reach a fairly decent standard of accommodation, let 
alone the American level, many resources will have to be 
diverted from factory to house building. Mr Khrushchev 
also talked of expanding the production of plastics and 
chemicals, but on the subject of durable consumer goods 
he said next to nothing. Maybe he does not know himself 
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yet how much he will be able to spare from rockets and 
tanks to consolidate his popularity. 

Finally, there is another aspect of Russia’s future growth 
to be considered : the amount it will devote to further 
technological research and the progress it hopes to achieve 
by the resulting jumps in productivity. Mr Khrushchev 
made it clear that his present estimates are on the cautious 
side, and that he hopes that new work by the scientists will 
enable him to exceed them. With Russia at present lagging 
far behind the United States, he banks on automation, 
nuclear energy and electronics to close that gap ; and he 
counts on his bigger army of scientists and technicians to 
harness successfully all innovations. The size and com- 


position of this modern army will be discussed in another 
article, 


Japan’s Dangerous Flowers 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


ANY of Japan’s 35,000 brothel-keepers are closing 
M their eyes to the Anti-Prostitution Law, desperately 
hoping that it will just go away. Others, more resolute, 
continue to explore ways and means of making it disappear. 
The measure was first introduced in the Diet in 1955. It 
became law at the end of March this year, but, with typical 
Japanese tact, the authorities announced that no actual 
penalties would begin to be imposed until next April. This, 
it was stated, was to give the girls and their employers time 
to adjust themselves to the new circumstances. There are 
132,000 prostitutes in Japan—they are called Kiken na 
Dokubana, or “ Dangerous Poisonous Flowers ”—and it 
was felt it was unfair to throw them all abruptly on to an 
overcrowded labour market. 

The girls have their own trade union, called the “ National 
Federation of Special Restaurant Workers.” The union 
asked the government to make special budgetary provision 
for retiring prostitutes, and suggested a sum of £100,000, 
which, it was said, would enable the girls to quit the pro- 
fession with enough “ severance pay ” to keep them for six 
months until they found other jobs. The brothel-keepers 
are also well organised in a body with the thumping title 
of the “ National Venereal Diseases Prevention Autonomy 
Council.” The brothel-keepers had a meeting with the 
Chief Cabinet Secretary earlier this year, and complained 
that the government had failed to provide “ practical 
examples ” of how they could make a switch-over to more 
legitimate businesses without causing undue hardship to 
themselves and their employees. 

The government brushed off the brothel-keepers rather 
brusquely ; it also failed to meet the special restaurant 
workers’ demand. But intensive lobbying among members 
of the Diet is still going on. The “ adviser ” to the brothel- 
keepers’ “ Autonomy Council”—himself a prominent 
brothel-keeper—is at present being questioned by the police 
in connection with the lobbying campaign. But a reporter 
of the Yomiuri Shimbun, who charged two Diet members 
with taking bribes from lobbying brothel-keepers, was 
promptly arrested and held in jail for three days. He was 
released after the Japan Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
had made a stiff protest. 

A minority of the brothel-keepers, an estimated ten per 
cent, have decided it will be wiser to make some show of 
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complying with the new law. Some, indeed, are almost too 
enthusiastic. One establishment in Tokyo removed its sign 
which stated “ Y500 (ten shillings) for accommodation for 
a couple,” but replaced it with a bigger sign severely pro- 
claiming: “ Since the passing of the Prostitution Prevention 
Law, we cannot accommodate any guests who engage in 
prostitution or similar activities.” 

A number of brothel-keepers in Tokyo have announced 
their public-spirited intention of razing their establishments 
and replacing them, in Shinjuku, with an eight-storey 
“ amusement centre.” It is to cost £1 million, and will have 
“game parlours and chess rooms,” as well as rented office 
space and “apartments.” This example is being followed 
elsewhere. In Niigata some brothel-keepers intend, they 
say, to set up a sewing-machine factory and to employ 
ex-prostitutes. In Kyoto a prominent brothel-keeper has 
already begun transforming his establishment into a factory 
for the manufacture of playing-cards. The switch-over, he 
has explained, will have to be gradual, and he still employs 
prostitutes as such ; but by the April deadline, he says, all 
his girls will be fully employed in the playing-card factory. 
This entrepreneur added, blandly, that he expected them to 
be very good at it, because “the manufacture of playing- 
cards requires a special skill.” 


* 


The abolition of prostitution undoubtedly creates an 
economic problem. Hachiman-cho, a district of Kyoto, has 
half its housing space devoted entirely to brothels ; and the 
municipal authorities are already complaining that their 
finances are likely to go “ into the red” because of dwind- 
ling receipts from property taxes. And the city fathers of 
Tsuruga are demanding a four-year postponement of the 
measure on other grounds: they say that the Tsuruga-Imajo 
tunnel which is now being built will take another four years 
to complete, and that if the tunnel’s labour force is deprived 
of access to brothels, the result is likely to be “a vast 
increase in the number of rape cases in the area.” 

The sad truth is that nobody really expects the anti- 
prostitution law to have much effect. The ministries of 
welfare, labour and justice asked for {£1,186,000, for the 
establishment of rehabilitation centres for prostitutes ; but 
this was cut to less than half. Only thirteen of Japan’s 
46 prefectures have taken any steps to set up such centres. 
It has also been pointed out that the “ women consultants ” 
who were supposed to be employed to guide the girls to a 
better way of life are being offered salaries of only {£9 a 
month—which is less than most prostitutes earn. 

The agitation against prostitution in Japan began eighty 
years ago: but it was mainly begun in an anxious attempt 
to try to make the “new Japan ” conform to western ideas 
of morality which most Japanese still regard as peculiarly 
small-minded, and it has never really caught on. Many 
Japanese privately think that the traditional geishas have 
been transformed from Madam Butterflies into “ dangerous 
poisonous flowers ” by the Occupation and its aftermath: the 
Socialists for example believe that once the foreign troops 
go, most of the prostitution will go too. The traditional 
geishas certainly do not regard themselves as prostitutes, or 
even as “special restaurant workers.” 

If driven to it, the brothel-keepers will make adjustments, 
but the change is likely to be more in name than in sub- 
stance. Some brothels have begun to rename themselves 
“inns ” or “tea-shops,” and this trend will probably be 
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accelerated as the April deadline approaches. But, what- 
ever nomenclature is adopted to appease the government 
and please the foreigners, the true slogan is almost certainly 
going to be “ business as usual.” 


The Bengal Refugees 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CALCUTTA AND DACCA 


HEREVER countries have been divided there is still a 

WY scar of refugees, covering but not healing the wound. 

In Germany, Palestine and Korea the refugee problem is 

well known to the world at large, but even Britain tends to 

forget that the same sad results followed the division of 
India in 1947. 

In Western India, mainly in the Punjab, there was a mass 
migration of about ten million people in 1947. It was a two- 
way traffic ; Hindus took over Moslem villages in India, 
Moslems took over Hindu villages in Pakistan. But when 
Bengal was divided, there was no corresponding two-way 
movement. At least twelve million Hindus were left in 
East Bengal, now East Pakistan—a full quarter of its popu- 
lation. By 1950 only a million of them had left East 
Pakistan ; today the figure is four times that. 

The special feature of the Bengal refugee problem is that 
it has remained an unending trail, with over 250,000 Hindu 
refugees coming westwards last year—while there has not 
recently been any matching flow of Moslems to East 
Pakistan, so that West Bengal has no abandoned houses or 
vacant agricultural plots to offer the incoming refugees. 

The consequences for West Bengal are appalling. For 


some reason no large-scale international aid has been sought - 


or received—though Mr Krishna Menon is now threatening 
to bring the matter before the United Nations, where it 
would unfortunately become part of the Indo-Pakistani cold 
war. West Bengal is grossly over-populated and has a long 
history of famines ; its industry has been hard hit by the 
division of the country, which cut off the jute farms from 
the jute mills. To these existing difficulties three million 
refugees from East Pakistan simply add an intolerable bur- 
den. They cannot be given either land or industrial jobs, 
and by creating a pool of surplus labour they keep wages at 
starvation level. 

The state government of West Bengal has made great 
efforts to improve their lot, but hundreds of thousands still 
- rot in camps, while others lie year after year in the railway 
stations and streets of Calcutta. Finally the state govern- 
ment has hardened its heart and refused to accept any more 
refugees. Yet still, in a diminished trickle, they come. 

Why do they come ? What makes peasants leave their 
ancestral land and flee to abject poverty, filth and misery ? 
One reason is that they are only exchanging misery for 
misery. These peasants do not have deep roots ; for genera- 
tions a bad monsoon or a sudden flood has meant ruin, near- 
starvation and perhaps emigration elsewhere. Yet in going 
round the camps I asked scores of refugees why they had 
fled, and the uniform answer was: because they were afraid. 
This fear, on examination, proved largely to be of the 
unknown ; they had not been persecuted by the Moslems, 
but they knew someone in the next village who had been. 
Anyway they “ knew ” that the authorities were ill disposed 
to them, and Pakistan had no room for Hindus. 
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' The effect of this injection into West Bengal of anti- 
Pakistan, anti-Moslem resentment is considerable. ‘It 
reflects great credit on the “ secularism ” of the governments 
in Calcutta and Delhi that Moslems still live undisturbed 
in large numbers in Calcutta. But communal bitterness lies 
just beneath the surface ; it is in West Bengal that the first 
anti-Moslem riots could be expected if-a Kashmir plebiscite 
revived the whole religious issue. Seen from Calcutta, East 
Pakistan appears a dangerous, persecuting enemy. 

Yet this is not a fair view. In Dacca, the capital of East 
Pakistan, the provincial government is dependent on the 
votes of Hindu members in the Assembly. If only for 
reasons of expediency the Awami League government is 
trying to help the Hindus. The minister for minorities is 
himself a Hindu, and since he is also finance minister he 
has a considerable say in policy. Undoubtedly he is trying 
his best, as he put it to me, “to make Hindus feel equal 
partners and first-class citizens.” 

But he is failing. Partly this is because the Dacca govern- 
ment exerts so little power in a region composed of tiny 
remote villages which can be reached only after tedious 
boat journeys on the rivers that divide the country. In 
such villages rumours can easily start which turn neighbours 
into enemies ; there is little the government can do about it. 

The present East Pakistan government is, however, proud 
of having abolished separate voting lists for non-Moslems 
and established “ joint electorates.” Now the new Moslem 
League premier in Karachi has announced his intention of 
scrapping the “ joint electorate” system. This is bound to 
have an adverse effect in Bengal and may start up the flow 
of Hindu refugees all over again. Such blind indifference to 
the facts of life in the eastern province makes one wonder 
whether Karachi has any proper claims to rule over East 
Pakistan—and whether one day the division of Bengal will 
once: again be undone. 


Postscript from San Marino 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


* HAT happens in San Marino has no connection at 
all with events in Italy,” say the citizens of this 


republic. From the twelfth century Government Square 
on Mount Titanus a white mist blotted out the view, tempt- 
ing one to believe that the people of San Marino do in fact 
live in a state of enchanted isolation like the inhabitants of 
Brigadoon. But the facts belie this. Fascism came to San 
Marino in 1921 ; and after the liberation of Italy, when the 
neighbouring towns of Romagna and Emilia were electing 
Communist and Socialist councils, a left-wing government 
took office in San Marino too. That government has been 
overturned by a coalition of Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, in circumstances that still require elucidation. 
Of course, everything that has ever happened in San 
Marino can be told in terms of city-state politics or 
family feuds. In the eternal conflict between the “ outs ” 
and the “ ins,” the factions have always used the ideological 
banners of their time: Guelph and Ghibelline, Fascist and 
Liberal, Christian Democrat and Communist. So it is 
today. “Everything is quiet in San Marino,” say the 
Christian Democrats, who are in. They also say: “ The 
Communists are out now and they will never come back.” 
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A few weeks after the crisis one expects to hear different 
versions of what happened and of the constitutional rights 
and wrongs. What is surprising is that each side should 
give a different account of the state’s finances and of its 
general economic condition. According to the present 
Captains Regent, San Marino is saddled with a debt of 
nearly 900 million lire (£540,000), as a result of Communist 
extravagance and worse. Charges of peculation fly about 
like autumn leaves on Mount Titanus. The outgoing 
Communist Home Secretary, however, took the precaution 
of carrying off a signed copy of the balance sheet which 
shows a modest credit balance ; this they intend to publish. 

In twelve years they claim to have transformed San 
Marino from an archaic survival into a miniature welfare 
state. Its standard of living is visibly higher than that of 
the surrounding Italian districts. The Communists kept 
a thousand men permanently employed on public works. 
This, say_the present rulers, is one cause of the republic’s 
dilapidated finances. The present government needs money, 
at the moment, mainly to pay for its police. Before the 
“trouble” there were fourteen gendarmes, eight traffic 
police and two forest guards in San Marino in addition to 
a militia of eighty volunteers. The democratic government 
does not trust the Communist-packed militia. It has a force 
of 105 gendarmes recruited from the Italian carabiniers at 
pay which goes from 4,000 to 8,000 lire a day, three times 
the normal pay in Italy. “ As soon as possible ” it intends 
to reduce this force to eighty men. 


* 


The Regents are so short of money that they have decided 
to accept the British offer of compensation for damage done 
by bombing during the war. This now stands at £40,000, 
about one-tenth of San Marino’s claim. They will also 
appeal for aid to the United States on the grounds 
that San Marino is a depressed area, though this may be 
difficult to prove. Finally they hope that the Italian 
government will increase its present subsidy of 150 million 
lire in view. of the fact that a democratic government is now 
in office in the republic. Secretly, this hope also applies 
to the reparations. Up on Mount Titanus it seems incredible 
that the British terms would have been the same whatever 
local government was in power. Britain, however, has given 
the democratic parties no reason to expect special favour. 

The constitutional issue is in fact complex. At present 
the Regents are governing in a Council from which the 
Opposition is absent. The thirty-one democratic councillors 
who form the majority will not allow the twenty-nine 
Communist and Socialist councillors to retract the resigna- 
tions they gave during the crisis, in the hope of dissolving 
the Council. The Opposition seats should devolve on the 
next men in the party lists but no party man, say the 
Communists and Socialists, will stand forward to replace a 
comrade unjustly debarred from taking his seat. The 
question might be solved by a general election but the 
government has no intention of holding one before the 
statutory term. That will be in two years, by which time 
the women of San Marino will have received the vote. The 
Communists themselves have asked that the women be 
enfranchised, realising that this is bound to happen once 
the Christian Democrats are in power. 

Local opinion holds that the Communists and Socialists 
would win an election today. Each side claims that the 
women’s vote will not greatly alter the balance, but pro- 
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bably it will give an advantage to the Christian Democrats. 
The real advantage, however, comes from being in govern- 
ment. In the course of its retarded development as a 
city-state San Marino is catching up with the fourteenth 


century. It appears to be turning from a Commune into a 
Signoria. 


Socialism in Austria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRIA 


S in Germany, so in Austria, a Concordat signed in the 
A nineteen-thirties has been a source of dispute since 
the war. The Austrian Socialists have always insisted that 
it was negotiated by an authoritarian regime whose signature 
is not binding on the democratic government of today. 
Opinion in the Volkspartei varies, but it has been the policy 
of its minister of education, Dr Drimmel, to press on with 
ad hoc agreement on marriage law and church schools. The 
Vatican wishes the 1933 Concordat to be acknowledged. It 
maintains that a treaty must be honoured by the heirs to 
its signatories. If a contrary doctrine prevailed, the legality 
of the Lateran Treaty itself would be undermined. 

Dr Pittermann, the Socialist vice-chancellor, has broken 
off the customary tug-of-war between Left and Right on this 
subject of Church relations and has been taking a trip to the 
Vatican himself. The Socialists are making a change 
of front ; as a result, a suggestion is expected to be made 
to the Vatican that the government should acknowledge the 
1933 Concordat while requesting that negotiations towards 
a new one should begin at once. The Vatican is known to 
favour this compromise. 

Dr Pittermann tried to cut across the discussions by 
making a personal intervention during his unofficial visit 
to lecture at the Austrian Institute in Rome. The explana- 
tion for his action lies in the shifts of policy and the ideo- 
logical conflict within the Socialist party. Alterations in 
party doctrine and new departures in vote-catching strategy 
ought, presumably, to follow one behind the other with a 
healthy interval between them. But in Austria they go hand 
in hand. Within the party, Dr Pittermann is trying to cut 
away from out-dated Social Democrat traditions. 

He has two problems to contend with. First, there are 
the old disciples of Otto Bauer with their pro-Anschluss 
Great Germany mentality which, although no longer a live 
issue, still casts a shadow over the party. The President, 
Dr Scharf, has described in his memoirs the visit paid to 
him in 1943 by the German Social Democrat Wilhelm 
Leuschner, and says that it was then that he realised the 
need for an Austrian Socialist party which would be entirely 
independent of German domination. But 1943 was late. 

The second factor is the retreat from Marxism. The 
Austrian Socialists no doubt prefer to express this as an 
advance. A statement was made at the party congress last 
year that “the Austrian Socialist party is no longer 
Marxist.” This course was the natural recoil from the 
Hungarian rising, but many people questioned whether it 
was anything more. Most thinking Socialists see that the 
slogans and battle-cries of the past have to be altered to 
fit a changed world, here as elsewhere. To increase their 
power in the country to the point at which they have a clear 
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majority over the Volkspartei the Socialists must invade the 
traditional conservative strongholds, above all the peasant 
communities, and they must draw into their orbit more of 
the malcontent floating vote which at present wanders un- 
easily between the “ independents” and the Volkspartei. 
They are undoubtedly making headway among the peasants, 
and the Socialist switch to a more conciliatory attitude in the 
matter of the Concordat has to be seen in the light of this 
campaign. Many leading Socialists are doubtful of this 
policy and feel that one can stray too far into the rival 
camp. Dr Pittermann himself seems to need both hands 
to juggle with. In a recent interview, reported in the 
monthly Forum, he made a violent attack on the Catholic 
Students’ Union (Cartelverband), but added, “We must, 
after all, consider our Catholic voters.” 

The very idea that a practising Catholic could vote 
Socialist is new in Austria. The Catholic weekly Die Furche 
has sometimes published discussions on the fundamental 
compatibility of Catholicism with left wing philosophies. 
Dr Nenning, for example, the young editor of the Socialist 
official paper in Styria, Die Neue Zeit, asks that both sides 
should abandon the old arch-types that poisoned Austrian 
national life for a generation: the “bigoted, political 
Catholic ” and the “ hate-ridden, godless Marxist.” Finally, 
Dr Pittermann is in a hurry. His party congress is about 
to open. He needs ammunition and bait. 


Ghana's Opposition Umbrella 


osT of the spectators at the Accra rally that launched 

the opposition United party came by lorry from 
Kumasi. Only a few locals supported the long, rather dull, 
party that was held on November 3rd to celebrate the new 
united opposition. And next day the Accra newspaper, the 
Daily Graphic, ignored the rally altogether, although a few 
months ago, when Mr Bankole Timothy was features editor, 
the paper used to snipe at the government. Accra’s dis- 
interest was caused partly by an uneasy feeling that it was 
unwise to be seen patronising opposition jollities ; partly 
because to many Ghanaians the whole concept of opposition 
implies opposition to a régime rather than just to a party. 

The decision to fuse the various opposition groups had 
been made some weeks before Dr Busia’s announcement in 
October ; but there would probably have been a good deal 
of dilly-dallying over the union if the date had not been 
forced forward by Mr Krobo Edusei, the minister of the 
interior, who threatened to ban all parties formed on a 
religious or tribal basis. Fearing that in this case Mr 
Edusei’s bark would be backed up by the government’s 
teeth, the Moslem party and three regional groups dodged 
quickly into united shelter. 

The new party consists of six groups: the former 
opposition parties, the National Liberation Movement, the 
Northern People’s party and the Moslem Association party ; 
and three local associations, the Ashanti Youth, the Wasaw 
Youth, and the Ga Adangbe Shifimo Kpee, an angry bunch 
of deserters from the Convention People’s Party. The two 
Togoland parties are the only opposition groups not yet 
under the umbrella. The United party is led by Dr Busia, 
and the national chairman is Mr J. Hutton-Mills, a former 
leader of the Ga youth in Accra. 
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The main opposition group, the NLM, was the party 
of intellectuals and richer farmers, standing, at any rate 
in the eyes of Dr Nkrumah’s followers, for old privileges 
and traditions. In the years before independence, the 
Opposition was ineffective against the progressive force of 
the CPP ; it seemed to most Ghanaians that to oppose Dr 
Nkrumah was to oppose independence. But the NLM was 
gradually collecting round it groups and individuals who 
had turned against the government, even though many of 
these dissidents held no brief for the “ been-to ” snobbish- 
ness of much of the opposition. 

Even before independence the opposition had cham- 
pioned the rights of the chiefs, and it is strongly support- 
ing the paramount chief of Akim Abuakwa, the district 
round Kibi, in his resistance to the government’s attempts 
to get rid of him. But it is also casting its net to include 
tribal groups whose quarrels with the CPP 4re local and 
specific. The Ga people, for instance, disappointed by what 
they considered to be inadequate rewards for their former 
loyalty to Dr Nkrumah, fought the government over hous- 
ing and land claims. In the last month or so the Shifimo 
Kpee, or solidarity movement, sprang up like dragon’s teeth 
round Accra. 


* 


The criticism that has always been levelled against the 
NLM—and which is much more applicable to the present 
assorted bunch of critics—is that while accusing the govern- 
ment of corruption, totalitarianism, destructiveness and 
inefficiency, it has offered no alternative policies of its own. 
The opposition has two rather contradictory answers to 
this: first, that the United party is soon to announce a con- 
structive policy and, second, that its programme has to be 
vague or the government will appropriate—and spoil—its 
ideas. In Ghana this fear is not altogether baseless. The 
only fundamental difference of opinion between the govern- 
ment and the opposition is over the relative power of the 
centre and the regions. Since there is no basic difference 
in their approach to, say, employment, education and 
housing, the opposition can only criticise in a rather woolly 
way, saying, in effect, that they would do the same things, 
only better and more honestly. 

Opposition policy is forced into shape largely by what- 
ever the government does. Mr Krobo Edusei’s authoritarian 
practices have moulded the opposition into liberalism and 
the championship of individual freedom. On the other 
hand, the contrariness of much of Dr Nkrumah’s policy— 
an alternation of snarls and smiles—is baffling for a divided 
and rudderless opposition which then does not know what 
to oppose. This is partly deliberate government policy. But 
only partly, since Dr Nkrumah too is faced with deep 
divisions in his party and in his cabinet. The prime 
minister has said that he needs an oppositon to keep his 
own people together and this admission has a ring of truth 

The opposition merger has been mainly greeted with 
scepticism as a marriage of convenience and not of true 
minds. Its effectiveness depends largely on whether it can 
find a leader who is able to control tribal chauvinism with- 
out dissolving the merger. Dr Busia would like to return 
to the University College of Ghana when his two years’ 
leave of absence expires in October, 1958. Both for per- 
sonal and for health reasons, he is determined to leave the 
political dog-fight, but at present no obvious successor is 
to be seen among the principal lieutenants. 
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been mined for centuries. Mined laboriously, by hand, “/ Y i LY, wires é yl i 
But today many of the 2,454 small privately-owned iy as | 
mines in the highlands-have been re-equipped by ty ptt dp wn if 
the Government. This ambitious new project means ~* . Ml ” ‘ 
using modern pneumatic equipment designed ‘ - 
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miners, unaccustomed to mechanisation, 
and working miles from repair depots, it y 
was essential to choose machines that were “yyy . 
both reliable and foolproof. Atlas Copco andi Ni ii , 
provided the complete answer. Many of the 

200 portable compressors supplied for this 
purpose are working at altitudes of over 16,000 ft. 
Complete air-cooling enables these machines 

to supply a steady flow of compressed air to the 
Atlas Copco rock drills and Sandvik Coromant 
drill steels engaged in the drilling operations. 
This increased efficiency has tremendous 
importance, both for the 30,000 miners employed 
and for the Bolivian economy. 
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‘Operation Deepfreeze’ 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. For example, the giant steel 
sleds used by the U.S. Navy in their expedition to the 
Antarctic—known as ‘Operation Deepfreeze’— were built 
by the Canadian firm of Otaco Limited with the help of 
Atlas Copco pneumatic equipment. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for 
the manufacture of compressed air equipment and its 
distribution in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB., Stockholm 1, Sweden, 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The Less the Merrier? 


N recent weeks, as monetary restrictions have been 
I screwed up to an intensity unequalled for more 
than a generation, critics who hold that monetary 
control is useless for checking inflation have discovered 
a new and superficially devastating ground on which to 
attack it. Hitherto, the burden of their argument has 
been that changes in interest rates are nowadays ineffec- 
tive, even in the technical task of curbing the demand for 
and the supply of money. Now that the Chancellor, in 
repeated public utterances, has proclaimed his deter- 
mination that the supply of money shall be checked, 
he is told that this is not the root of the matter and that 
our old friend V in the quantity theory of money will 
undo him. 

A mixed company, among them academic economists 
and city commentators, point accusingly to the recent 
conjuncture of Britain’s fair success in checking the 
expansion of its money supply and to its failure at 
the same time in checking the rise in prices. The 
villain of the piece, they find, is Velocity, the quicker 
turnover of the existing stock of money ; this rise in V, 
they hold, is a direct result of a policy of monetary 
restriction ; it follows restriction as a matter of course. 

This argument has made little impression on the 
monetary authorities. After the past vacillations, which 
severely compromised the success of their measures, 
the Treasury has ranged itself without reservation in 
the school of monetary purists—as royalist, one might 
almost say, as the King. That is a major fact—some 
would call it a last minute conversion—and those who 
hold that there are both financial and philosophical 
values in the functioning of a free economy will be the 
last to ignore it. But they are comparatively few and 
their convictions are opposed by a wide section of the 
public, including a considerable number of people in 
the financial world, whose education has stopped short 


of studying the first principles of a flexible monetary 
system. An exercise in clarification is essential to 
understand why official policy hitherto has had limited 
results, and the terms on which present policy can 
succeed. 

In essence the logic is simple, but its sequence has 
to be followed rigorously. The supply of money—of 
generally acceptable means of payment—comprises 
notes and coin in public circulation and deposits with 
the commercial banks. The figures given in the table 
show the deposits of the eleven clearing banks, which 
make up more than nine-tenths of the total of domestic 
deposits (the rest being mainly with the Scottish 
banks) ; the figures of the note issue include notes of the 
Scottish banks (about 6 per cent of the total) but 
exclude the banks’ till money. On this basis “ net” 
deposits (excluding one bank’s temporary balances with 
others in the form of cheques awaiting clearing) stood 
at £6,239 million at mid-October, while the average 
circulation of notes with the public in that-month was 
estimated at £1,858 million. In 1938, deposits aver- 
aged {£2,217 million and the note circulation {£442 
million. 


_— money nowadays dominates the money supply 
not only in volume but in causal influence. With 
the formality of periodic Parliamentary sanction, the 
Bank of England prints as many notes as the commer- 
cial banks find they need to satisfy the demands of their 
customers. Those demands reflect—but they do not 
determine—the state of economic activity ; they will be 
affected by seasonal influences (such as the high cash 
spending associated with Christmas and other holiday 
periods) ; and at times (notably just after the war) an 
increasing note issue has borne witness to a flight from 
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proper book-keeping and the tax man. To impose an 
absolute limit on the note issue, as is occasionally sug- 
gested, could theoretically induce monetary deflation, 
as the banks sought to limit the demands on themselves 
for cash by cutting back the deposits of their customers 
on which cash cheques were being drawn. But such a 
procedure would be needlessly clumsy and unthinkable 
in practice : the banks must honour their customers’ 
demands for currency in exchange for bank deposits, 
and the Bank of England must honour the banks’ 
demands in exchange for their deposits with it. 

If the Government could curb its outlays sufficiently 
to reduce its demand on the printing press, it could 
equally work directly on bank deposits. The impact is 
especially strong because payments made by the govern- 
ment determines the base on which the commercial 
banks can grant credit—that is, these official payments 
determine the banks’ supply of liquid assets. These com- 
prise cash (both deposits with the Bank of England and 
Bank of England notes, the two being interchangeable) ; 
call loans to the discount market ; and bills, nowadays 
predominantly Treasury bills. By convention, the banks 
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maintain a minimum ratio of cash to deposits of 8 per 
cent, and they keep to it; by looser convention, they 
try to maintain at least a 30 per cent ratio between all 
liquid assets and deposits, and in practice they usually 
keep some cushion above this. 

This ratio, however, is now generally recognised to 
be the governing factor in the credit pyramid, since the 
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banks can ultimately exchange their money market assets 
for cash. Individually, a bank can call in its loans to 
the market and redeem its bills on maturity ; and if all 
banks do this, the discount market can put itself in 
funds again (though at the penal price of Bank rate) by 
borrowing from the Bank of England. To exert direct 
quantitative pressure upon the banking system, the 
authorities must restrict the supply of liquid assets as 
a whole. They must limit the supply of both public 
cash deposits of the commercial banks with the Bank 
of England, and of public floating debt, in the form of 
tender Treasury bills. (The supply of “tap ” bills and 
other securities to the “departments” is merely a 
matter of official internal book-keeping which has no 
monetary significance.) 


. final determinant of bank liquidity and money 
supply is thus : (1) the net needs, after receipts 
from taxation, of the Government and all other public 
authorities drawing residual finance from _ the 
Exchequer ; (2) minus net long term borrowing ; or (3) 
plus net repayment of past loans. Thus, the liquid 
assets of the banks and the nation’s credit base tend 
to be increased by an increase in public expendi- 
tures at home or to finance a rise in the exchange 
reserves ; by a fall in tax revenues ; or by a decline 
in official sales in the gilt-edged market. The 
increase in bank liquidity and deposits involved 
will then induce an increase, normally of more than 
twice as much, in the banks’ earning assets, advances 
and investments ; if the authorities succeed in dis- 
suading the banks from adding to their advances 
even when considerations of liquidity point that 
way, it is still open to the banks to pump a corre- 
sponding amount of new credit into the economy 
by buying investments, and thus adding to the 
deposits of the former holders. 

After the return to dear money in the early 
months of 1955, the authorities succeeded in impos- 
ing fair pressure on the liquidity of the banks, partly 
through selling gilt-edged stocks in the market, but also 
through a transient influence, the switching of bank 
deposits into high-yielding Treasury bills. Between 
February, 1955, and the spring of the following year, 
deposits fell by 63 per cent; but since then, bank 
liquidity has again become comfortable, and credit 
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| 3,377 


BANK DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY SINCE THE WAR 


(£ mn.) 












| 1957 


1954 | (Oct.) 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1953 | 


1946 | 1947 


3,960 


Current account......... 1,244 | 3,690 | 3,850 | 3,940 3,979 4,095 | 3,961 | 3,995 | 4,141 | 4,113 | 3,994 
Deposit account ......... 1,033 | 1,720 1,959 2,062 | 2,034 2,036 2,067 2,122 | 2,261 | 2,354 2,340 2,294 | 2,570 
Total deposits, less balances | 2,217 | 4,932 | 5,464 | 5,714 5,772 5,811 5,930 | 5,857 6,024 | 6,239 6,185 | 6,013 6,239 
| | | 
Currency in Circulation.... 442 | 1,341 | 1,361 se 239 | 1,248 | 1,255 | 1,302 1,370 1,452 | 1,55t | 1657 | 0,755 1,858 
Total money supply...... 2,659 | 6,273 | 6,825 | 6,953 | 7,020 | 7,066 | 7,232 7,227 ~——*7,,486 | 7,190 | 7,842 | 7,773 8,093 
Bank GAINES... <:5is10.6s\0:000 |. 33 244 | 266 | 287 315 362 366 410 | 478 505 | 532 530 


230 | 
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expansion has been resumed. Yet the seasonally adjusted 
index of bank deposits is still nearly 4 per cent below 
its peak of February, 1955. Admittedly, this has been 
roughly cancelled out by an increase in the note circula- 
tion, so that the total money supply is about the same ; 
yet prices are perhaps 11 per cent higher. 

How does the money supply influence prices? In 
the economy, as in an auction room, the general level 
of prices is governed by the force of the money that is 






The report on the misadventure at Windscale 
shows that there must be no repetition 

of past complacency about the day-to-day 
running of potentially dangerous atomic plants. 


Energy Authority has come in for almost no 

public scrutiny and criticism, partly because its 
operations are highly technical, in many cases classified 
as military secrets, and largely outside the commercial 
sphere, but mainly because of its record of almost 
unbroken success, from the first explosion of a 
British atomic bomb in 1952 to the opening of Calder 
Hall a year ago. 

In little more time than it takes to open a new coal 
mine, in less than twice the time that it takes to build 
a power station, Britain’s atomic energy organisation 
has snowballed from a laboratory to a factory and from 
a factory to a full-scale industry with plants and design 
centres up and down the country. It is only too clear 
from what took place at Windscale a month ago that 
the authority’s internal administration and organisation 
has not kept pace with this phenomenal expansion. Its 
nucleus of skilled and experienced technologists—men 
who understood both the physics and engineering of 
atomic plants, and particularly of old and somewhat 
crudely designed ones like the Windscale reactors—are 
now all working on advanced designs. The day-to-day 
running of existing atomic factories is left in the hands 
of staff with considerably less experience and nothing 
like the same intimate knowledge of the beast lurking 
behind eight feet of concrete shielding. 

This is the same situation that arises when a test 
pilot hands over to a serving RAF officer, but in this case 
AEA’s procedure had never been modified to make 
allowances for the difference in skill and judgment. 
What one man does by touch and instinct, the 
other must do by the book. At Windscale the authority 
had failed, in both the literal and metaphorical 
Senses, to-provide the book. It had apparently not 
recognised that altered circumstances called for much 
tighter control of operating routine and more 
tigid safety checks than were necessary in the days 


Mt of the nationalised industries, the Atomic 
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Lessons from Windscale 





after the goods. That force is compounded of the 
amount of money in existence, and the willingness of 
holders to part with it—which governs its velocity of 
circulation. If the money supply stays stable while 
velocity increases, prices must be expected to rise. This, 
say the critics of monetary discipline, has been happen- 
ing and is bound to happen as an inevitable result of 
official policy. Their contention must be left for 


examination in a second article. 


when senior technologists in charge of the plant 
could be relied on to keep one jump ahead of the 
reactor. 

The appointment of three investigating committees 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alexander Fleck reflects 
the profound disquiet these disclosures have caused. Is 
the weakness of organisation confined only to that one 
particular operation ? Does it extend to the admini- 
stration of the whole Windscale plant ? Or is it in 
fact common to all the authority’s installations ? Two 
of the three committees have to find answers to these 
questions. The duty of the third is to review the 
AEA’s safety regulations as a whole, and the appearance 
on it of the Chief Inspector of Factories and the 
Chief Alkali Inspector as well as representatives 
of the authority suggests that it has now been 
recognised that AEA should not have final discretion in 
this matter. 


T WOULD be wrong, however, to place too much 
I emphasis on the human errors involved in the 
Windscale fire without making allowance for the nature 
of the operation that was being carried out at the time. 
The official report of the accident, which was published 
eight days ago, is almost completely silent on this 
point. Its authors, who re-wrote Sir William Penney’s 
original highly technical version for public consump- 
tion, have contented themselves with a summary of 
the events leading up to the fire that is deficient on 
two points. It explains neither the precise technical 
causes, nor the almost unbelievable delay, once it was 
apparent that the reactor was becoming dangerous, 
before any safety precautions were taken. 

The reactor was shut down for a routine, six-monthly 
annealing operation by which the stress accumulated in 
the reactor’s graphite structure through constant 
exposure to fission was being dissipated. A near-accident 
in 1952, when energy pent up in this accumulated stress 
was spontaneously released in the form of heat, had 
shown the need for this operation; a sponteneous 
release of heat with the reactor in operation could have 
caused a fire far more serious than that which started 
last month. 
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Complete “relaxation” of all this accumulated 
energy is almost impossible to carry out. Pockets of 
energy remain accumulated in the graphite : tempera- 
tures running well into four figures, far beyond anything 
the pile could withstand, would have to be used 
to ensure that all were released. The operators 
of an atomic pile try, therefore, to use as great a heat 
as possible, in order to see that the “ pockets ” of energy 
that elude them are nevertheless small enough to con- 
stitute no hazard if they should undergo a spontaneous 
release while the reactor is working. If necessary, the 
annealing operation is carried out twice over to bring 
this about. The limiting factor on the temperatures 
that can be used is almost always set by the material 
used in “ canning ” the fuel rods—in the case of Wind- 
scale magnesium alloys that should withstand 600° C, 
compared with a normal temperature for carrying out 
the annealing operation of about 400° C. But anxiety 
to get an efficient energy release is coupled with 
the difficulty of reaching all the energy pockets 
and the operation is one that scientists are inclined 
to describe as “chancy” under even the best con- 
ditions. The first few times it was carried out 
at Windscale, elaborate precautions were taken ; 
but there is some reason to believe that increasing 
temperatures have been used in annealing, while the 
precautions have certainly lessened. In these circum- 
stances it did not require a gross error of judgment to 
let the reactor grow hot enough to rupture some fuel 
cans. 


HE operators who began the disastrous annealing 
T operation on Monday, October 7th, had no detailed 
instructions about how to do it, and could not expect a 
great deal of help from the reactor instruments. These 
were installed when the pile was built ; the thermo- 
couples were concentrated round what are normally 
the hottest points, and the first set were 16 feet away 
from the point where heat was applied for the annealing 
operation. On Tuesday the operators decided, pre- 
maturely in the committee’s view, that the first anneal- 
ing had not been satisfactory and that a second was 
needed. But on the second heating, the temperature 
readings jumped so alarmingly that even though they 
were below danger levels (though only because, as the 
committee reported, the thermocouples were too far 
away from the danger point), the operators knew some- 
thing was wrong and ran in the control rods to cool 
the reactor. But by then the damage was done: the 
“ canning ” on some fuel rods was broken. 

Throughout Wednesday the reactor was getting 
steadily hotter, defying all attempts to cool it. Uranium 
Oxidises at temperatures from 350° C, at first slowly, 
but then with gathering heat. In the early stages of 
the burst, therefore, the fire could have been prevented 
by blowing cooling air into the reactor and lowering 
the general: temperature. But by the time the fans 
were opened on Wednesday afternoon it was too late ; 
the only effect of the air was to quicken the process 
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of oxidation and to begin blowing radioactive particles 
from the burning rods up the chimney stack. Not 
until Thursday afternoon did the operators become 
seriously concerned and inform the General Works 
Manager. By midnight on that day he had warned 
the local police that there might be an emergency and 
arrangements were ready to evacuate local people if 
it should become necessary. 

It was recognised that even though the cooling air 
was blowing radioactive material up the chimney and 
through the 30 ft glass wool filters at its top, the fans 
had to be kept running to allow men to work on the 
reactor and bring the fire under control. Yet it was 
not until mid-day on Saturday that the first ban was 
put on milk sales. The Medical Research Council 
points out this discrepancy in its report and remarks 
that “ we feel that in such circumstances it would have 
been wise to have mounted, at once, an extensive and 
rapid milk sampling programme throughout the area 
of possible risk,” which may strike some people as an 
understatement. 


te Windscale, the Atomic Energy Authority could 
therefore be indicted on three counts. First, a 
casual approach to an operation that had initially been 
carried out with the greatest caution, and which by 
its nature, tempted operators to take risks. Second, 
a marked reluctance to recognise the development of a 
dangerous situation because similarly ominous signs 
had not in the past led to disaster. Third, its belated 
realisation that any kind of trouble in a reactor like 
Windscale, where cooling air was discharged through 
a chimney, however high and even with the protection 
of filters, was bound to create a hazard to health. 

These are not faults of individuals so much as faults 
of the system within which they work, and the authority 
is right to accept collective responsibility for them. 
Since it was formed in 1954, the authority has had a 
negligible impact on the day-to-day administration of 
the enterprise that it took over from the Ministry of 
Supply. Sir Alexander Fleck’s investigations may 
show just how much slack has crept into an organisation 
that should be, if anything, over-cautious in its care for 
public safety—although one might wish that there were 
more independent experts represented on these three 
committees and fewer members of the Atomic Energy 
Authority. The Windscale accident has demonstrated 
plainly that the most docile reactor—and natural 
uranium reactors are temperamentally more docile than 
most—is not proof against misuse. This is the aspect 
of the accident that has relevance for the future ; the 
problem of graphite annealing, although still present, 
has become of decreasing importance for modern 
reactors. It is on this point, and on the safety pre- 
cautions to be taken in any future accident, that Sir 
Alexander’s advice will be of most value: it is to be 
hoped that these findings are made public rather more 
fully than Sir William Penney’s investigations into the 
Windscale accident have been. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


The Load of Issues 


EASURED by the indices the gilt-edged market has been 
barely holding its own, while the industrial share 
market has been enjoying a respectable rally. The Financial 
Times index of Government stocks in the week ended on 
Wednesday moved from 78.20 to 78.22 while The 
Economist indicator of ordinary shares rose 4 points to 
175.2. The impression that the bald indices give is, how- 
ever, misleading ; the gilt-edged market has seen some good 
buying of the medium-dated stocks and some substantial 
switching among the shorter dated stocks where financial 
institutions have been moving into the 4} per cent conver- 
sion loan of 1962. 

On balance the Government broker has probably been a 
successful net seller, but he probably did not succeed in 
picking up much more of the maturing 2} per cent Serial 
Funding stock before it was repaid on Thursday. What 
remained of that stock when the Bank of England disclosed 
that it controlled over four-fifths of the total of £503 million 
was largely held by industrial companies and others who 
foresaw a need for the money. The amount of cash paid 
out by the Bank on Thursday may not have been so much 
below £100 million as some published estimates have sug- 
gested. Largely that cash must go into Treasury bills, but 
some of it will be present in the market to offset the effect 
of the disappointing trade figures and perhaps to enlarge 
the demand for gilt-edged stocks for the next few days. 
The presence of additional money in the market on Thurs- 
day, however, produced only a modest rise. 

Equally the indices flatter the industrial side of the market, 
which may be technically sold out and due for a rally, but 
which remains thin and sensitive. The past week’s fluc- 
tuations in oil shares, stimulated by rumours from the Gulf 
of Persia, have shown how sensitive it is. And that sensitive 
market must be prepared in coming weeks to absorb a heavy 
load of new issues. The fact that underwriters to the offer 
of 1,028,100 §s. ordinary shares in Henry Simon (Holdings) 
were required to take up 87 per cent of their commitments 
is hardly reassuring. At the moment there is also in process 
an offer by Scottish Brewers of £1 million 6} per cent first 
mortgage debenture stock (1978-83) at £99}, and, if plans 
are fulfilled, the giant issue by British Petroleum lies only 
a few weeks ahead. 


Nottingham Borrows £3 Million 


CORPORATION loan for three million pounds is not 
A normally a big event. But Nottingham’s issue this 
week was the first corporation loan that has been allowed 
to come forward for more than six months. It was a 
ballon d’essai and as this edition of The Economist goes 
to press it seems certain to have been embarrassingly suc- 
cessful. The stags as well as the more permanent investors 
seemed attracted by a 6 per cent stock (1975-78) at £98 
with a flat yield of £6 2s. 5d. per cent and a gross redemp- 
tion yield of £6 3s. 6d. per cent. Compared with the last 
corporation issue, Birmingham’s § per cent stock issued at 


£984 in May, the difference in terms is necessarily striking, 
but nevertheless Nottingham gets its money on terms that 
look cheap today whether they are compared with the long 
term mortgage rate which has recently eased to about 6} per 
cent or with the same rate of 6} per cent at which the 
Public Works Loans Board has recently granted a few 
applications. 

The Nottingham loan may, it is hoped in the market, 
set a basis at which future local authority loans can be 
issued. Its success may also be read as yet another sign 
that the monetary authorities are regaining their control 
of the gilt-edged market. It certainly does not foreshadow 
the throwing open of the doors to a long queue of corpora- 
tion borrowers. It is extremely unlikely that there will be 
any other home corporation issues for several weeks to 
come. Industrial companies are likely to have the run of 
the issue market between now and Christmas. And they 
have big issues to make, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Dollars Coming In 


IG speculative positions against sterling that were opened 
B after the devaluation of the French franc on August 
12th began to mature this week. The evidence of the 
markets suggests that about half these maturing three 
months’ forward sales are being closed and about half 
extended. A fair demand for sterling in terms of dollars 
and Deutsche marks has developed in consequence of the 
closing. The official dollar rate has risen this week to $2.80} 
while the D-mark rate after touching a high point of 
11.784 from which however there has been a decline to 
11.77%. The market also reports persistent demand for 
transferable sterling, the rate for which has risen this week 
to $2.78, due partly to Russian buying. Zurich continues 
to provide an active market in transferable sterling. Had it 
not been for some astutely disguised intervention by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, the rates for sterling would 
undoubtedly have risen more sharply. So, if the second 
half of November turns out as well as the first half, the 
gold and dollar figures and the UK balance with EPU at 
the end of the month should make a satisfactory showing. 

French francs have again been under pressure this week 
on the report of the difficulties experienced by the Gaillard 
government in pushing through its plans for additional 
taxation, and on the news of industrial disputes. The spot 
franc has fallen this week to 11823, which the forward 
rate has widened to 3 francs discount for one month. Gold 
bars and coins in Paris have reached their highest levels 
for more than five years. At 555,000 francs per kilo the 
price is the highest since 1952 when a peak of 633,000 
was touched. 


BRITISH TRADE 


The Trade Gap Widens 


CTOBER is normally a month of recovery from the low 
O trade figures of the holiday months. There may 
therefore be nothing particularly disquieting in the jump 
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of £45 million in the value of imports between September 
and October, although in view of the continued fall in 
commodity prices the rise was unexpectedly large. 

The disturbing feature of the October trade returns is 
that the value of exports rose by only £25 million and was 
13 per cent below the monthly rate in the first nine months 
of the year. After allowing for a small rise in re-exports, 
the trade gap (the excess of imports, valued cif over exports 
and re-exports, valued fob) widened by £18 million to 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ mn.—monthly averages or calendar months) 








Imports Exports Re-exports Trade — 
cif. fob. fob. deficit | Americat 
1956 :— 
ne 324-1 264-3 12-2 47-6 3:2 
Ist quarter... 328-3 258-3 13-6 56°4 28-5 
and ws (Clots «=C 272-0 13-1 45-5 37-2 
ad . mes 247-2 9-0 56-1 31-6 
4th ,, 325-2 279-9 13-0 32-3 5°5 
1957 :— 
Ist quarter... 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
ae sy 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
oe ee 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
October* .... 353°2 271-8 11-2 70-3 35-4 


* Provisional, 

t Excludes £294 million worth of silver bullion repaid to the United States 
between April, 1956 and April, 1957. 

£70.3 million. This is the largest monthly deficit since 

January when trading was distorted by the blockage of the 

Suez Canal. With a favourable turn in the terms of trade 

in progress, last month’s figures make sorry news. 

But it would be wrong to try to base firm conclusions 
on a deterioration shown in a single month’s figures. It 
would be particularly wrong to suggest that the stickiness 
in exports reflects the first repercussions of the fall in the 
incomes of primary-producing countries. If there are to 
be such repercussions, they must still lie ahead, for current 
exports represent business done some time ago. Moreover, 
exports to North America last month failed marginally more 
than other exports ; their value was 2 per cent less than the 
average rate in the earlier part of the year. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Hawker Siddeley Metamorphosis 


N both sides of the Atlantic, the Hawker Siddeley 
Group is going through an uneasy metamorphosis 
from aircraft production to general engineering. The turn- 
over of all its old and new subsidiaries is now running at 
an estimated {£260 million a year, half from British, half 
from Canadian interests ; now that the group has control 
of DOSCO, 70 per cent of its production is attributable 
to general engineering, compared with a bare 20 per 
cent two years ago. The change-over has been an expen- 
sive one and it has involved the group in heavy short- 
term debts both in Britain and Canada. Sir Frank Spriggs 
said on his return from Canada that under present stock 
market conditions the group might as well “ forget ” about 
any new financing and he made it plain that there were no 
plans for a new issue in the immediate future. But what 
plans had been made are shelved rather than abandoned. 
Having acquired new interests outside aircraft, Hawker 
Siddeley’s main difficulty will be to feed back work from 
these into its emptying aircraft factories. Hawker has a 
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four year back-log of orders and Gloster work for three 
years—but at a reducing rate of production. New aircraft 
require seven years to develop and even if any of the group’s 
tentative plans for new designs materialise into hard pro- 
jects there is bound to be an awkward gap between the 
ending of existing orders and the start of new work. 
Hawker’s decision to cocoon its private venture supersonic 
fighter is a sign of how difficult the market has become. 


TELEPHONE CHARGES 


Next Year of “Grace” 


HE Post Office white paper on Wednesday offered the 

public something more than a big change in telephone 
techniques ; it gave, believe it or not, a substantial reduction 
in charges. Stage one of the long-term plan for making the 
telephone, including the trunk system, fully automatic, 
will on January Ist greatly extend the range of the local call. 
The threepenny area goes up from an average of 80 square 
miles to 900 square miles, and from a radius of five miles 
to one of about 15 miles. In effect all of what is now charged 
at 6d. and at 9d. and part of what now costs a shilling a 
call comes into the threepenny call area. This arises from 
an administrative economy that will cut down the number 
of charging centres in the country from 6,000 to 600 and 
allow a subscriber to call for 3d. any number in his own 
charging centre and in all the adjoining centres. Since there 
will still during stage I of the plan be no timing of local calls, 
madam may natter from Welwyn Garden City to Reigate 
for hours for the single payment of 3d. (4d. in a call box). 
All this is possible because the existing apparatus permits 
of automatic dialling over these longer distances, but not of 
recording any variants on the standard call charge. At the 
same time, it is proposed slightly to reduce some of the 
existing charges for trunk calls. The maximum rate (for 
distances over 125 miles) comes down from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. 
The cost of stage one is estimated at £8 million a year, of 
which £6 million was provided in the recent increase in the 
charge for local calls. The other £2 million comes from 
savings on staff—an expected reduction of 2,000 operators 
which should not bear hardly on them, since the annual 
turnover of operators is 5,000. 

Stage two—trunk dialling—begins in Bristol later next 
year, and should in ten years’ time have spread over most of 
the country. “Grace ” (group routeing and charging equip- 
ment) is the nickname for the instrument that will allow the 
subscribers in Bristol to dial a number in Edinburgh, dialling 
up to ten digits ending with the local Edinburgh number 
required. The economics of “Grace” are that, given the 
great capacity of the coaxial cable and a certain amount of 
spare trunk capacity which exists already in many areas, she 
should be saving labour at the rate of about £15 million a 
year by the end of ten years. The capital investment will be 
light compared with the saving. It is curious that the Post 
Office has not produced the figures. A new system of 
charging will be needed and has not yet been worked out in 
detail, but the intention at present is that the consumer wii! 
be given a large slice of these fruits of increased producti- 
vity. But by the time stage two is working, madam, the 
equipment will have made it possible to time a local call. 

The new charging system will be based on a taximeter 
principle combining time and distance.- The fixed charge 
from Bristol to Edinburgh, now 3s. 9d. and falling to 3s. 6d., 
will disappear. Instead, the unit becomes the local call 
charge, at present 3d. That sum will buy 13 seconds from 
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Bristol. to Edinburgh (312 miles) or 45 seconds from Bristol 
to Gloucester (32 miles). The three-minute pips will dis- 
appear, but the subscriber, if he wishes, will be able 
to hire (for about 15s. per quarter) a home meter, 
working in step with the meter at the exchange, from which 
he can read the price of his calls. The system is reported 
tc be working well in Switzerland and to be making good 
progress in the United States. To subscribers who can 
spend less than three minutes on a trunk call—and there 
are many such—it should provide a useful saving. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Towards Dearer Mortgages 


RADUALLY the number of building societies that are 

moving away from 3} per cent net share interest and 6 
per cent mortgages towards higher rates grows. The table 
sets out the principal societies that have disclosed an inten- 
tion to diverge from the associations recommended rates, 
and, so far as they are announced, the rate that they intend 
to pay and to charge. The surprise is not that there 
should be a fair handful of such societies among the 
members of the association but that they should be so few 
and so small. Their total assets (£52 million) are a tiny 
fraction of the movement’s total. The only big one among 
them is the Scottish Amicable with £243 million of assets. 
That society has given precautionary notice to raise its exist- 
ing borrowers to 7 per cent next month without yet deciding 
what it will pay to shareholders. 


DISSENTIENT 


Old New New 
Total 
. share share mortgage 
Society (£000's) interest interest interest 
% %o % 
City of London..... 6,453 34 4 8\* 
PNG 3 6 cccesece's 2,427 3} 4} 7 
GIN eSnlvteec clans 6,218 3} 4t 7 
SNENOITIN 06:54 cc ance 1,950 33 4 7§ 
ee 5,750 34 4 7 
South London...... 4,679 3} 4 —t 
Scottish Amicable .. 24,604 33 —_** 


£52,091 





* Based on the price of Consols. 
$ Temporary suspension of lending. 
§ 6] per cent. for old borrowers. 


+ 4} per cent. on special terms. 
** Under consideration. 


Building societies are notoriously reluctant to increase 
charges to existing borrowers many of whom have faced 
more than one such increase in the last few years, and if 
existing borrowers were excepted, any change in mortgage 
interest would be of only marginal effect. Some societies 
also argue that however much the existing interest rates fixed 
before September 19th may now appear out of line the flow 
of investment money now coming in is too strong to justify 
higher rates. Fuller figures for the nine months ended 
October 31st, issued by the Halifax society this week showed 
that part of that society’s high rate of lending this year had 
been achieved by running down the liquidity ratio from the 
high figure of 17.9 per cent to a more normal one of 16.5 pe 
cent, but they also showed net investment (inflow less with- 
drawals) of £25.7 million for the nine months which was 
nearly double the £13.4 million received in the same months 
of 1956. Some other large societies also experienced highly 
favourable investment figures last month. Nevertheless, at 
present rates the supply of money remains inadequate and 
the decision of the London County Council to bring down 
the maximum limit on advances for house purchases from 
{£5,000 to £3,500 is a case in point. 
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How Britain’s Costs Compare 











OUR years ago, long before the Common Market or a Free 

Trade Area had become live political issues, Mr Edward 
Sara of the United Steel Companies published a study of 
British steel-making costs, considering whether the relative 
cheapness of our steel then reflected really low costs or 
merely artificial pricing. In a paper to the Manchester 
Statistical Society this week, he repeated the calculation, 
with free trading competition a much more imminent pros- 
pect. In 1953, he felt Britain’s price aflvantage was firmly 
based ; today, though the margin is much smaller, he still 
does. In particular, he thinks that realism in coal and scrap 
pricing in Britain would not raise the price of British steel 
more than £1 a ton. 

The issue arises mainly over the fact that British coal, 
and hence steel, is sold for less at home than the price for 
which it can be sold abroad, and that scrap, of which 
exports are prohibited, is sold in Britain well below the 
price in world trade or in other countries’ home markets. 
Mr Sara reasonably points out that the best Durham coking 
coals costs almost as much as Ruhr coal does (both being 
top qualities, but in substantial supply), so that one can 
more or less ignore, for steel purposes, the effect of free 
trade on British coal prices. He sets out also a comparison 
of prices for scrap, showing the fixed price of just under 
£12 for British heavy melting scrap against a range of prices 
from just over £14 in Germany to nearly £17 a ton in Italy. 
A rise of British scrap prices to the German level, Mr Sara 
estimates, would add only about {1 a ton to British steel 
prices. 

Mr Sara concludes that “although British prices are 
relatively low by comparison with continental prices, there 
is no reason why costs or prices should rise very much if 
trade were freed.” His conclusion seems reasonable, on the 
current level of material prices: whether British prices 









































































































































































































SLOWER EXPANSION IN MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing investment is now rising much more slowly, 
but not in every industry. The rate of investment in new 
steel capacity is still increasing, and capital spending in the 
chemicals, paper, and vehicle industries was much higher 
in the first half of 1957 than in the same period of 1956. 
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Total manufacturing investment rose by nearly a quarter 
in 1955, and by a fifth in 1956 These figures are all in 
current values : prices of plant and industrial buildings rose 
by between 4 and 5 per cent in 1955 and 1956, and by slightly 
less so far in 1957. 
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can now be considered particularly low in relation to those 
on the continent is another question. France’s devaluation 
put its steel prices down far more than the rise recently 
announced by producers seems likely to put them up ; but 
the increase of 65 per cent has put its prices for the most 
part very slightly above the British prices (for open-hearth 
steel). German prices for Bessemer steel are about level with 
French, and for open-hearth angles, joists, and bars differ 
from British prices by less than the 4 per cent turnover tax 
that is counted into German basic prices. Britain still has a 
substantial edge in price for plates, sheet and tinplate (the 
last two of which it produces to a much greater extent on 
modern plant than continental producers do—yet) ; but for 
the rest, particularly for steel where Bessemer quality is as 
acceptable as open-hearth, it is now little better than level 
with its more significant continental rivals (though a price 
increase in Germany may be imminent). 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


New Hopes of Compensation 


R EUGENE BLACK, president of the World Bank, has 
M visited Cairo at the Egyptian government’s invitation, 
and his journey has revived hopes in the hearts of the Suez 
Canal company’s shareholders. The price of the jouissance 
shares in London rose in the week ended Wednesday by 
£3 10s. to £26 while the capital shares rose £4 to £42 10s. 
A solid step forward towards just compensation for 
the owners of the expropriated canal has been taken thanks 
to the good offices of the bank. It is as well at this 
early stage that it should not be over stated. The Inter- 
national Bank has agreed to act as mediator in any future 
negotiations for compensation, and Mr Black has returned 
to continue his discussions in Paris and London. In Paris 
M. Georges-Picot, director general of the company, has 
welcomed the offer of the Bank to mediate as a first step 
towards a negotiated settlement. 

That is all that is firm so far. The background facts on 
the Egyptian side still seem to be that the Egyptians are 
willing to talk with representatives of the shareholders, 
though not with a company that they claim to have dis- 
solved, and that they have sot yet withdrawn their demand 
for the surrender of the Canal company’s assets outside 
Egypt—some £70 million—as a preliminary to compensa- 
tion. On the company’s side there is a flat refusal to hand 
over those assets, many of which are in any case still blocked. 
A compensation claim of £204 million, the largest item 
in which is £120 million for 12 years’ loss of profits on the 
cancelled period of the concession has been submitted. But 
it might be well for the moment to forget the size of the 
claim and to forget also the various rumours coming from 
Egypt that the World Bank has offered a loan. Mr Black 
has denied that there have been “ discussions of a loan or 
anything of the sort.” If, however, the Egyptians do show 
signs of being willing to be reasonable there will be obvious 
reasons why. First the World Bank is not inclined to ‘be 
helpful to countries in active default ; secondly the provision 
of compensation which could be derived from the proceeds 
of Suez Canal dues, is not a difficult nor particularly burden- 
some obligation to assume. Thirdly, access to sterling 
which might be obtained by breaking the impasse would be 
helpful to Egypt, but on the Western side something much 
firmer than a mere promise to talk would be needed for that 
purpose. 
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PETROLEUM PRICES 


Weakening the Caribbean Link 


HE latest reductions in the prices of petroleum products 
leave the retail price of petrol only a penny farthing 
a gallon higher than it was a year ago ; as the dealer takes 
a penny of this increase, the wholesale price has risen by 
only a farthing over the twelve months. In the US Guif 
the average fob price of the grades of petrol consumed ia 
Britain is fractionally higher than it was a year ago, but 
during the same period the average tanker freight cost from 
the Caribbean to the UK has declined to about the same 
extent. These figures show that in the case of petrol there has 
been no radical departure from the traditional “ Caribbean 
plus” formula: that the price of petrol in Britain should 
tend to equal the delivered cost of Caribbean products. 

But as little or no petrol now crosses the Atlantic, and 
the petrol sold to the British motorist is almost all refined 
in Britain from Middle East crude oil, the refiner’s profit 
margin in Britain is more directly related, not to the 
delivered cost of Caribbean petrol, but to the delivered cost 
of Middle East crude oil. During the last year the price of 
most Middle East crude oils rose by 13 cents a barrel or 
about a third of a penny a gallon. This increased cost has 
been partly, but not wholly, offset by a fall of about 4s. 6d. 
a ton—or about a fifth of a penny a gallon—in the average 
tanker freight rate from the Persian Gulf to the UK. Con- 
sidering that no allowance has been made in this rough 
calculation for any increases that have occurred in the oil 
companies’ distribution costs in Britain, a rise of only a 
farthing a gallon over the last twelve months does not appear 
unreasonable. 

By the same criteria, an increase of only a halfpenny a 
gallon in the price of heavy fuel oil, compared with a yeac 
ago, should bring no complaints from the consumer. But 
although fuel oil is the one product still imported in marginal 
quantities from the Caribbean, or refined in Britain from 
Caribbean crude oils, there appears to have been in this case 
a more definite move away from the “ Caribbean plus ” pric: 
formula. Allowing for the increase in the fob price of fue! 
oil in the Caribbean, which has been maintained, in the face 
of slack demand, at the highest point reached during the 
most acute phase of the shortage last winter, the cost of 
Caribbean fuel oil delivered here is now about a penny a 
gallon higher than it was a year ago. Only half of this is 
now being passed on to the British consumer. 

These prices show that refiners in Britain have not been 
able to retain all of the immediate advantage they gained 
when crude oil prices rose less in the Middle East than in 
the Caribbean last winter. But they are certainly better off 
than the refiners in the Western Hemisphere, where the in- 
crease in crude oil prices last winter was greater, wher: 
falling ocean freight rates bring less advantage, and where 
the price of petrol, the product which forms a much larger 
share of refinery output in the United States than in Europe, 
has hardly risen at all. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Beauty and the Business 


INCE the Council of Industrial Design opened its Design 
Centre just over a year and a half ago, about 2,300 
people a day have been visiting it: there have usually been 
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about a thousand durable consumer goods of one kind or 
another on show, but the turnover of exhibits has by now 
displayed about 3,500 different articles from 700 
manufacturers. Those exhibited are a selection from CID’s 
Design Review, a photographic and sample index filing 
about 10,000 different products that have received the 
council’s approval: selectors for this ready reference system 
for the prospective buyer at home or abroad now have to 
deal with about 120 “ candidates ” a week, and it has clearly 
been accepted by manufacturers as a useful, selective shop 
window to get one’s goods into. 

The main purpose of the council is to spread interest in 
attractive design among manufacturers as well as their 
customers: it has a panel from whom it will recommend 
designers to companies asking for them. Primarily, its con- 
cern must be with looks on the surface, rather than with 
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details of performance: its selectors naturally consider the 
job an article sets out to do, but are not necessarily any 
better qualified to know whether what goes on inside that 
elegant carapace goes on efficiently than is the ordinary 
customer for consumer durables. In selecting products, 
CID is unlikely to accept goods below British standards in 
quality ; but whether an article has a “ kitemark” or not is 
not in practice likely to affect the council’s choice (since this 
kite flies so low that some good makers will not be bothered 
with it). The advent of consumer testing organisations such 
as BSI’s own and the new Association for Consumer 
Research introduces criteria of performance that may become 
much more relevant for its selection. 

So far, CID says that it will certainly take note of the test 
results that the two new organisations produce as they work 
through the range of durable consumer goods, and that when 





non-working time and any reduction 
the “measurable” cost of acci- 


Roads Fit for Traffic ao now estimated at {110 million a 


IGHTEEN months ago the 1,285 
Enighway authorities in Britain re- 
ceived a circular from the Ministry of 


ried traffic than recommended for plan- 
ning purposes—but 
traffic has been growing rapidly. 


year) this order of road investment is 
much larger than the country will 
probably be able to manage in the 
tume. Some way of measuring the 


the volume of 








Transport laying down revised stan- 
dards for the design of roads outside 
buiJt-up areas The minimum width of 
traffic lanes on-trunk and important 
classified roads was raised by a foot to 
12 feet, and the overall width of three- 
lane roads was increased from 30 feet 
to.33 feet. The circular also suggested 
the maximum volume of traffic that 
roads built to these new widths could 
be expected to carry. Two-lane roads, 
for instance, would cater for up to 
4,500 passenger cars every 16-hour day 
(buses and lorries to be counted as 
three cars), while highways with two 
three-lane carriageways might be 
capable of accommodating more than 
25,000 cars, or their equivalent, every 
16 hours. Finally, the circular sug- 
gested that plans for new and improved 
roads should be based on traffic 
volumes 75 per cent heavier than in 
1954. 

Just how well the present road 
system caters for existing traffic, quite 
apart from whatever extra is put on 
the roads in the next few years, has 
never been quite clear. But Dr Glan- 
ville and Dr Smeed of the Road Re- 
search Laboratory have tried to answer 
this question, using the results of the 
1954 traffic census, in a paper pre- 
sented to this week’s “ Highway Con- 


ference” at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. If these 5,830 census 
points in 1954 were representative 


of the road system as a whole, it 
would seem that almost half of rural 
trunk roads (which comprised about 
four-fifths of total trunk road mileage) 
carried more traffic three years ago 
than they were officially designed to 
carry. There was much less over- 
crowding on classified roads—not quite 
a quarter of rural class I roads car- 


This year traffic is estimated to be a 
quarter heavier than in 1954: Dr 
Glanville and Dr Smeed calculate 
accordingly that about 8,o0o miles of 
the 33,600 miles of rural trunk, class I, 
and class II roads (nearly three- 
quarters of the total mileage) are now 
carrying more traffic than their de- 
signed volume. On a reasoned estimate 
of a doubling of traffic in the next ten 
years, the mileage of overcrowding 
would increase—assuming no new 
road works—by about 700 a year. 


The cost of a road widening pro- 
gramme, spread over ten years, to pro- 
vide roads with official standards of 
width capable of handling the probable 
traffic flow of 1967, would be about 
£1,200 million, they tentatively esti- 
mate. Though the resulting increase 
in traffic speeds might be expected to 
save at least £180 million a year (not 
counting time saved during travel in 


relative economic priorities of large 
numbers of road schemes is_ thus 
needed more than ever, and Drs Glan- 
ville and Smeed include in their paper 
the first results of the Road Research 
Board’s efforts to devise a way of 
assessing the returns from particular 
road projects for. this purpose. 

Nine schemes ranging from _ the 
widening of an urban cross roads cost- 
ing £3,500 to a £3 million by-pass have 
been examined: the economic return 
on each, assuming present traffic and 
ignoring savings in time outside work- 
ing hours and in personal injury acci- 
dents, ranged from 2.2 per cent a year 
10 §1 per cent a year: allowing for the 
future growth of traffic they would be 
higher still. This system of measure- 
ment is still under trial, but it does 
suggest that there are large, and now 
roughly measurable, differences in the 
economic value of different road 
projects. 


TRAFFIC ON RURAL TRUNK ROADS 
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these suggest that the performance of any product on exhi- 
bition or in Design Review is below that of competitive 
products it will take the question up with the manufacturers 
and find out whether any attempt at improvement is in hand, 
In the last resort, the council would be prepared to with- 
draw its approval and remove any persistently inefficient 
item of elegance from its exhibition and review file. The 
point may raise some nuances of doctrine for the Council: 
what should its real concern be with ? In the Bauhaus era, 
the disciples of functionalism would have argued that good 
industrial design lay esentially in fitness for purpose (viz 
lamp standards in St John’s Wood ?). Today, fashion has 
shifted: the kind of industrial designer with whom CID 
is primarily concerned might admit that the two do not 
necessarily go together. There is certainly no reason why 
the council should be concerned with value for money, and 
the domestic consumer may also perfectly well prefer beauty 
to efficiency: but in an exhibition of selected goods, she is 
perhaps entitled to be told if the two qualities diverge. 


TIN 


Council’s Surprise Move 


HE International Tin Council has advanced the date 
a: of its next meeting from January 29, 1958, to Decem- 
ber 11th this year. The significance of Wednesday’s 
announcement will not be lost on the Metal market. The 
meeting can have been put forward for only one reason— 
that the accumulation of tin by the buffer stock has reached 
a point where it is foreseen that a holding of 10,000 tons 
_will soon be reached and that steps must be taken to impose 
restriction, to call for a further contribution from the 
members, or otherwise to alter the buffer stock’s dealing 
terms. 

The Tin Council’s announcement may do something to 
clarify the odd situation that has arisen in the market. It 
has been possible this week and last for a buyer of tin for 
delivery three months forward to be assured of a profit 
which on the basis of realistic market terms is about 124 per 
cent over three months—or §0 per cent per annum. Cash 
tin has been held by the buffer stock manager’s: buying 
around the support level of £730 a ton since early last 
month but the forward metal has gradually fallen back from 
a premium of £2 to a discount of £15 by last week. This 
week forward tin has hardened to £718 tos. This meant 
an assured profit for the operator in London who bought 
forward tin, held it for three months and then sold it to the 
buffer as cash metal—if only he could make certain that in 
three months’ time the buffer woud still be there at £730. 
And until recently. it was possible on a small scale to cover 
a large part of that risk by insurance. 

At the same time dealers have been able to buy in the 
Straits and hedge their purchases by sales of forward metal 
on the London Metal Exchange at a margin. Singapore 
prices have in fact been out of line with London and pro- 
ducers in Malaya have not been able to get the full basic 
price. Such a discrepancy is not in the spirit of the tin 
scheme and the buffer stock is understood to have been 
buying in Singapore recently, presumably to establish a 
reasonable parity between the two markets. 

The effect of export restricticns would be immediate as 
was shown on Monday when reports from Holland of this 
possibility sent three months’ tin shooting up from £717 
to £724 after market hours. A ten per cent cut, for 
example, would reduce supplies by more than the present 

annual surplus, estimated at 12,500 tons. The buffer stock 
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manager’s ultimate power to hold tin if two further con- 
tributions to the buffer were called up, would amount to 


24,000 tons, which ought to be sufficient to hold the market 
for a long time. 


VISITS TO RUSSIA 


Getting Down to Gases 


TEAM of British experts is flying to Moscow on Sunday 
A to study the progress of underground gasification in 
Russia, which is on a larger scale, whether or not it is more 
technically advanced, than in any other country in the 
world. The team, representing the National Coal Board 
and contractors concerned with the British experiments, 
wants to know about Russian work on “ directional drill- 
ing” and on the use of oxygen, and to establish a regular 
exchange of information: next March a Russian party will 
come to see the British experimental work. 

This might be taken as an example of the purposeful 
exchange visits between industrial deputations that seem to 
have disturbed the British Council during the past year or 
so. In his foreword to the annual report of the council, 
published this week, Sir David Kelly, its chairman, dis- 
cussing Anglo-Russian exchange visits, comments that in 
addition to the goodwill delegations of professional men 
and women, 

the Soviet Government also launched a spate of self-paying 

and self-invited industrial delegations which were frankly 

only interested in industrial reconnaissance. ... In the 
majority of cases no new orders for goods resulted, and 
there could be no doubt that the principal motive behind 


most of these visits was the acquisition of technical 
““ knowhow.” 


The British Council was glad to hand over responsibility 
for these visits to the Board of Trade. 

It is understandable that the council should not feel 
“real satisfaction ” with these visits : among other things, 
the special interests of individual members were “ apt to 
be pursued regardless of the impression created, and these 
visits were characterised too often by last-minute changes 
and cancellations of appointments ” (clearly the council is 
more easily outfaced than Intourist). They are certainly 
not the Council’s job ; though the Geneva conference called 
for wider contacts in “arts, letters, science, education, 
medicine and technology,” and Sir David should perhaps 
realise that this is what technologists, of any nationality, go 
visiting for. Certainly it was what the technical teams from 
British steel and coal tried to do in Russia, and what this 
latest team is going for: moreover, within limits most tech- 
nical hosts like to get down to cases with visitors who 
obviously know their stuff. And the West has done very 
well, on balance, out of the last two years’ industrial 
exchanges. Russian technologists have been shown, in 
detail, some of the technical development that the whole 
Western technical press has always told them about, and 
which a trickle of them, over the years, has never stopped 
coming to see. Western technologists have been able to 
penetrate into parts of a vast industrial complex that since 
the early thirties had been virtually closed to them, and 
little known through Soviet technical literature. This has 

een valuable largely to establish some realities behind the 
mythology. But the underground gasification team is 4 


reminder that in several fields there is “ technical know- 
how ” to be picked up there, too. 
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YALE TRUCKS MOVE MORE CARGO 
IN LESS TIME, CUT 
YOUR HANDLING COSTS IN HALF 


WHEREVER materials are shipped, manufactured or 
stored, they must be moved quickly and smoothly 
for maximum efficiency. That’s why industry the 
world over chooses Yale trucks. 


tion ... better use of manpower .. . savings in time 
and space... reductions in handling costs up to 50%! 
No matter how bulky or fragile your materials, there 
is a Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel or Hand Lift Truck 


Yale trucks handle all types of loads easily and 
safely ... maintain a steady flow of materials in 
factories .. . speed shipments on loading docks... 
stack loads higher for maximum use of available 
storage space. These benefits mean greater produc- 


to fit your particular handling needs. Yale trucks — 
famous for uniformly high quality wherever built — 
are available in currencies of the Free World. 
Contact your Yale Sales and Service Representative 
for full details. 


YALE’ 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLOG., N.Y., U.S.A, 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD. GERMANY « WEONESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA, U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK 3 sainT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE © MILAN, ITALY 
and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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The success of any test marketing campaign depends 
on the choice of a representative “ test town”, a thorough 


knowledge of the market situation, adequate distribution 
e throughout the area, enthusiastic retailer support and 
es mar e Ing well-timed advertising backed by point-of-sale displays. 


Few manufacturers are equipped to provide all the 
necessary information and services from within their 


own organisations. 


& To meet all these requirements, the Westminster 
* Press Group of Provincial Newspapers now offers a 
e COMPLETE AREA MARKETING SERVICE. This 
is the simple, rewarding and economical way of market- 
ing a new product or correcting the trend of one that 

is slipping down the sales chart. 
7 1 We will handle the whole operation without disturb- 
Pr c- and post operative research ing any of your staff. Instead, we will provide you with 
all or any of these services: Pre- and post-operative 
Market Research; Teams of competent Salesmen from 
Sales teams a specialised selling organisation; Merchandising; 
Newspaper Advertising; Displays; and, should you 

7 — ‘ require it, a Sample Distribution. 

Retailer merchandising Service In order to show you, in detail, how the service 
operates and exactly what it costs, we have prepared 
— . booklet a 5 ee ro and oan aa 
ampaigns”’. You wi it a valuable source o' 
Newsp aper advertising information on the towns covered by our newspapers. 
Please write for it today to T. G. N. Pearce, London 
Advertisement Director, Westminster Press Provincial 


... all in one package erm 


WESTMINSTER PRESS PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


THE NEWSPAPER HOUSE, 167/170 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (FLEet Street 3265) 


This service is now available in the following Westminster Press newspapers 


NORTH-WESTERN EVENING MAIL (BARROW) * THE BEDFORDSHIRE TIMES GROUP (BEDFORD) - TELEGRAPH & ARGUS 
(BRADFORD) - NORTKERN DESPATCH (DARLINGTON) * OXFORD MAIL (OXFORD) - EVENING ADVERTISER (SWINDON) 
‘YORKSHIRE EVENING PRESS (YORK) AND IN A eaee caaae — WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS SERVING THE 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


A Million in the Red 


T is taking Associated Rediffusion longer to break even 
than most of the Independent Television Authority’s 
programme contractors. This was one of the first two 
companies to open the commercial service in September, 
1955, and in its first 18 months Associated Rediffusion lost 
nearly £2 million and wrote off a further £1 million to 
goodwill. The accounts for its second full year of operation 
show that the rate of loss was halved, and amounted to 
£934,173 ; £304,000 has been transferred to the goodwill 
account, bringing it to £1,379,000, and the loss carried 
forward in the balance sheet has been increased by 
£631,000 to £1,508,000. 

The company was badly hit by the fall. in advertising, 
especially by the petrol companies, which followed the Suez 
crisis ; nevertheless in this same period at least two other 
programme contractors were showing modest profits. Since 
last April, the end of its financial year, Associated Re- 
diffusion has been “ operating at a satisfactory profit” and 
has largely completed the painful and expensive operation 
of paying for earlier mistakes, which included buying a good 
deal of material the value of which has since had to be 
drastically written down. 

But if Associated-Rediffusion is slowly picking itself out 
of the red, the rest of the commercial television industry is 
buoyant. With advertising revenue running at about £30 
million, the Independent Television Authority, which also 
published its accounts this week, has dropped any intention 
of asking the government to subsidise commercial pro- 
grammes—this after having wrung from it an offer of 
£100,000 for the current financial year. The ITA received 
£1,702,15§2 in rent during 1956-57 from the four main pro- 
gramme contractors, two more stations are due to open in 
the current financial year. The ITA has always adopted 
a firm line in fixing rentals, on the argument that once its 
existing government loan has been exhausted, all future 
construction will have to be financed from rents paid by 
programme contractors, 


GLASS MANUFACTURE 


A Spectacular Furnace 


LASS for spectacles, lenses and other optical devices 
has to be of very precise physical qualities, more 
exacting than most other kinds. Until recently this has 
meant making it in a form of batch process known as the 
pot roast method. The raw materials were melted in clay 
pots which were then broken up so that the cooled glass 
could be cut into the right shapes ; a newer and less wasteful 
method involved pouring the glass out of the pots when 
still molten, rolling it into plate, and then cutting it into 
the required “ blanks ” for delivery to polishers and grinders 
who make the actual lenses. Pilkington Brothers at St. 
Helens and its subsidiary Chance Brothers at Smethwick 
are the only two manufacturers of optical glass in Britain— 
apart from the firm of Barr and Stroud in Glasgow which 
makes small quantities for its own optical instruments. 
But a new optical g'assworks that Pilkington and Chance 
have recently started together at St Asaph in Flintshire uses 
a furnace to make this kind of glass in a continuous process 
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—and to the same tight specifications. The furnace, which 
is fired by electricity as well as gas and is operated under 
licence from Corning Glass in the United States, offers con- 
siderable economies over traditional methods. By the end 
of the year three units should be in operation capable of 
producing some 60 million optical “blanks” a year. In 
time, the new plant is expected to produce all the spectacle 
glass used in Britain and most of the optical glass for the 
scientific instrument, photographic and cinematographic 
industries, while the St Helens and Smethwick works will 
be retained mainly for small orders and for the more 
specialised optical and ophthalmic glasses—such as large 
telescopes and heat absorbing filters. 

Lately the home market has been absorbing about 30 
million optical “blanks” a year so Chance-Pilkington 
expect to be in a favourable position to export on a much 
bigger scale. Only one other optical glass furnace licensed 
by Corning Glass operates outside the United States, and 
that is in France. European free trade will mean the loss 
of the present 50 per cent protective tariff on optical glass 
(for instruments) and the 15 per cent duty on ophthalmic 
glass (for spectacles), but it will give the new plant a freer 
access to most of the continental market. 


SOUTH AFRICAN URANIUM 


Refysal for Klerksdorp 


LERKSDORP CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS, struggling to 
become a selected uranium producer, has met with a 
refusal. Klerksdorp Consolidated, outside the control of 
the big groups, is a property many think unlikely to become 
a gold mine unless it can also become a uranium mine, with 
uranium as the main product and gold as the by-product. 
The terms on which the Atomic Energy Board has informed 
the company that its uranium will not be taken by the 
American and British authorities are, however, novel. They 
amount to an invitation to go and look for another market. 
Uranium in the Union is a mineral reserved for the 
Government. It cannot be mined without the permission 
of the Atomic Energy Board, nor supplied except to the 
Board or to someone approved by the Board. Under the 
so-called “ heads of agreement” the Atomic Energy Board 
has undertaken to offer first refusal of the output of the 
selected uranium producers in South Africa to the Com- 
bined Development Agency. That joint body of American, 
British, and Canadian atomic interests has hitherto taken 
up all the uranium from the approved mines on terms 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services: 


*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 


prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates: 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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that involved a long contract, a loan to cover the cost of 
the recovery plant, and a price calculated to amortise 
that loan during the life of the contract. On such terms 
alone has it been feasible to extract uranium from ores of 
the South African grade. The Combined Development 
Agency has turned down the offer of Klerksdorp Con- 
solidated’s uranium, and the Atomic Energy Board is 
allowing the company to negotiate with another prospec- 
tive buyer. 

Naturally it does not follow that the Atomic Energy Board 
would be prepared to allow sales to any buyer. It remains 
virtually certain that it would not allow a sale to an Iron 
Curtain country. Equally, it does not follow that Klerksdorp 
Consolidated’s negotiations with this unnamed alternative 
buyer will succeed ; he would probably need to offer terms 
parallel to those which the Combined Development Agency 
give to the mines from which it draws uranium. It remains 
to be seen whether other buyers will offer loans for building 
recovery plants and long term contracts, and whether any- 
one will have the hardihood to try to produce uranium 
without them. But it does seem clear that Britain and 
America are no longer insistent on maintaining a position 
as monopoly buyers of South Africa’s uranium, however 
many mines may offer to produce it. Apparently the South 
African Atomic Energy Board is also prepared not to be 
exclusive. That could mark an important step towards a 
buyer’s market in uranium. 


SUGAR 


Quotas Reimposed 


S the spot price of Cuban sugar in New York has now 
been below 4 cents a lb for 17 consecutive marketing 
days, members of the International Sugar Agreement will 
again subject imports from countries outside the agreement 
to quota restrictions. Imports under existing commit- 
ments will be allowed, but quotas will be applied for the 
remainder of the year on a pro rata basis. This reimposi- 
tion is unlikely to have any marked effect on the sugar trade. 
Prices have been high for most of this year and quotas which 
are based on the calendar year have been inoperative since 
January. Member countries have thus almost all their quotas 
intact. The countries chiefly affected by the restrictions on 
imports from outsiders are Brazil and Peru. Brazil has been 
a heavy seller in recent months and British imports from the 
two countries in the first nine months of this year came to 
105,000 tons. This is above the 90,000 tons allowed from 
non-member countries in a whole year when limitations are 
in force. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Third Class Fares Again 


that the international airlines have now held in an 
attempt to settle the standard of the third class fares that 
they have committed themselves to introduce on the North 
Atlantic next spring. On Tuesday they are meeting yet 
again, this time in Paris, to try and smooth out the differ- 
ences between airlines with enough equipment to run three 


. is difficult to keep count of the number of meetings 
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classes of service, first, tourist and third, and those which 
could only run two, first and third. 

The standard of third class service has been roughly 
settled, with seats of 34 inch pitch—that is, thirty four 
inches between the back of one seat and the same point on 
the seat behind—and lunch boxes to be bought and not 
served free. Operators are looking on these conditions rather 
ruefully, for some present tourist seating is only an inch 
or so better than this spartan standard and lunch boxes 
threaten to be more nuisance than gain, particularly since 
they need more storage room than conventional meals, 
Although the big American operators and the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation are the leading supporters of a 
three-fare structure, it is becoming recognised that a third 
class service 20 per cent cheaper and not so much less com- 
fortable than present tourist services is going to tap a large 
proportion of tourist traffic ; the latter may survive the com- 
petition only if its standard is so improved that it comes 
close to present first class services. Airlines are already 
beginning to admit that they will also have to start giving 
the first class passenger better value for his money. Having 
been the Cinderella of the air transport industry for the 
best part of five years, the dwindling band of first class 
travellers may at last come into their own. 

That some agreement will be reached at Paris is con- 
sidered a foregone conclusion, since when airlines fail to 
agree, the alternative is to surrender responsibility for rate- 
fixing to the governments between whose airports the ser- 
vices are flown. But the decision to introduce third class 
fares, originally made more than a year ago, has strained 
the machinery of the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion to breaking point and it is doubtful how much more 
direct intervention it can survive by the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the body that has insisted on the new 
fares and refused any fare increases on the North Atlantic. 
Lower fares are welcome—but not if they are going to 
force national airlines to ask for subsidies to cover the loss 
they involve. 


SUDAN COTTON 


New Selling Policy 


OR the first time in many months the Sudan Gezira 
Board, which has a sales monopoly of Sudan cotton, 
announces new and lower selling prices. From November 
5th its reserve prices, below which it will not sell in the 
Sudan auctions, was reduced by an average of about 24d. 
a lb. Whether this concession will break the resistance 
that has kept many buyers, including important Lanca- 
shire interests, from taking Sudan cotton is open to doubt. 
First reactions in Manchester to the new price list were 
that since the Board announces its intention of reviewing 
its prices on Saturday mornings and of not either increasing 
or decreasing the present prices by more than 20 piastres 
per 100 Ib (about a halfpenny a Ib per week) up to January 
14, 1958, there can be no harm in waiting and allowing a 
few weekly readjustments to take place. The points of view 
of the Lancashire trade and of the British Government, 
seem to be different. Politically it would suit the Govern- 
ment well to have some Sudan cotton bought. For the 
impasse, however, only the Sudan is to blame. A more 
realistic selling policy by the Gezira Board, or better still 
a willingness to ship some cotton for sale in this country 
might resolve the impasse. 
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Many a privileged puss must have strayed from the 
more conventional night-spots on to a roof made of 
I.C.I. copper. And a fine roof it would be. 

Copper sheet is just one of the things that I.C.I. 
Metals Division does very well. Take condenser tubes. 
Metals Division has been specialising in them since the 
earliest days of steam. Today, ships and power stations 
in every part of the world rely on I.C.I. ‘Kunifer’ and 
‘Alumbro’ condenser tubes. 

Or consider titanium—introduced by I.C.I. to meet 
the needs of the aircraft industry, and now also fulfilling 
an important role in chemical plant. 


Problems of power 

‘Integron’, I.C.I.’s heat exchange tubing with the 
unique integral fin, has acquired new importance with 
the rapid expansion of the nuclear power station 
programme. But the needs of the conventional electrical 





On the tiles 








industry are not forgotten. Copper wire and tape, 
copper and aluminium busbar are absorbed in large 
quantities, and I.C.I. was among the pioneers with the 
new hollow copper conductors. 

The fact is, I.C.I. Metals Division serves the special- 
ised needs of many of our most important trades and 
industries—and serves them supremely well. And 
that’s something we can afford to shout from the 
rooftops. 


Metals Division 


for the newer nuclear metals and 


Copper 
ALUMINIUM 
TITANIUM 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Stock Exchange Council has again refused to re- 
introduce option dealing ; its refusal followed on a further 
request by a small number of brokers for its reintroduction. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


It has also decided not to take any further action, for the 


time being, on “ bond washing.” 


* * * 


Debenhams has offered to acquire all of the £300,000 of 
preference capital and £600,000 of ordinary capital in Hope 
The basis of exchange is two 10s. 7 per cent 
third preference shares in Debenhams for every one £1 54 
per cent preference share in Hope Brothers and seven Ios. 
ordinary shares in Debenhams plus 4s. in cash for every 
ten §s. ordinary shares in Hope Brothers. This with Deben- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Brothers. 


BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 


HE preliminary figures of British 
Er Motor Corporation for the year 
ended July 31st illustrate both the 
strength and weakness of a_ highly 
mechanised industry. It is extremely 
profitable when the right level of activity 
can be achieved, but quickly becomes 
very costly when that level of output 
cannot be provided. The group made a 
loss in the half year to January 31st and 
the directors passed the interim ordinary 
dividend ; in the half year to July 31st 
the group made a gross profit of 
£11,219,504 (against £14,360,898 in the 
full year 1955-56) and the ordinary 
dividend was set at 12} per cent, as it 
had been in 1955-56 when it was paid 
in two portions of 4 and 8} per cent. 

The decision to pay a dividend of 12} 
per cent suggests that the directors are 
looking forward with a certain amount 
of optimism as well as looking back with 
a certain amount of satisfaction, for the 
dividend absorbs £2,288,479 net, which 
practically exhausts the net profit after 
tax of £2,836,911. To this profit is 
added £541,061 of tax written back and 
£750,000 written back from stock con- 
tingency reserves; in 1955-56 the net 
profit after tax was £5,403,345, to which 
was added £140,447 of tax written back. 
The 5s. ordinary units now stand at 
7s. 2id.xd. to yield 8.7 per cent. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 


if eo similar though not exactly of 
the same origin as those emerging 
from the results of British Motor appear 
in the preliminary report of S. Smith 
and Sons. In the year to August 31st 
that company’s consolidated gross profit 
went up from £2,333,495 to £2,847,193. 
In the six months to July 31, 1956, the 
group’s motor accessory division was 
operating at a small loss and the recovery 
in the motor industry this year must 
have played a big role in the latest 
improvement in earnings ; the cautious 
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hams ordinary standing at 35s. 6d.xd, puts a paper value 
of about 25s. 3d. on the Hope Brothers ordinary shares 
(against a market price of 22s. 9d.) and of about 20s. on its 
preference shares (against a market price of 15s.) The 
directors of Hope Brothers recommend acceptance. 


* * * 


The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, which last 
year took the unusual step of calling up its unpaid capital to 
finance expansion, reports a rise in gross profits, after pro- 





forecasts made at the meeting last 
December confirm that impression. But 
this is not a complete explanation. The 
group’s clock and watch division pre- 
sumably made a contribution and so too 
must its expanding business with the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries ; the 
order book of this division was described 
in December as “very large” and the 
group has installed extra capacity to meet 
the demand. 

The result for the shareholders is 
satisfactory. The group’s net profit has 
risen from £1,166,963 to £1,255,524 and 
the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 17} to 20 per cent, absorbing only 
£332,463. The cover on the dividend 
is big and the directors now propose to 
make a 100 per cent free scrip issue. The 
4s. shares have risen 3d. to stand at 
14s. 73d., offering a yield of just over 
5% per cent. 


JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) 


= S. Smith and Sons, the fortunes 
of Joseph Lucas (Industries) are 
closely bound up with those of the motor 
manufacturers though it too does useful 
business with the aircraft and commer- 
cial vehicle makers. The trade of the 
motor accessory division of Joseph Lucas 
has followed the same pattern; it too was 
operating at a loss in the second half 
of the financial year ending July 31, 
1956. It seems likely that these losses 
were not turned into profits until well 
in the financial year that ended on 
July 31, 1957. 

The recovery in profits, in line with 
that of the vehicle manufacturers, has 
been strong, seeing that it has been 
concentrated in such a short period of 
time. After charging £1,552,373 (against 
£1,268,623) for depreciation and after 
setting aside £750,000 (against £625,000) 
to replacement reserve, the group’s gross 
income was £5,881,941, compared with 
£5,330,204 in 1955-56 and £7,429,437 in 
1954-55. The net profit has gone up 
from £1,519,722 to £1,668,275 and the 





vision for contingencies, including writing down of invest- 
ments, £300,210 to £5,296,076 in the year to June 30. Of 
this, £127,490 represents the dividend from Esanda, Ltd., 
the hire purchase company acquired last year. The dividend 
for the year, as forecast at the time of the call on share- 
holders, is 10} per cent, giving an effective rate of return 
of 83 per cent on the £2 million paid in. 





directors have been almost as cautious 
as usual. The ordinary dividend from 
trading has been left unchanged at 7} 
per cent. But as a sweetener this year 
a distribution of 3d. per £1 ordinary 
unit (1} per cent) has been declared out 
of profits on the sale of investments in 
industrial companies outside the group. 
This capital distribution presumably 
does not attract tax and it must be 
assumed to be a once and for all pay- 
ment. Hence on a trading dividend of 
73 per cent, the £1 units at 30s. xd. yield 
5 per cent, not a particularly high yield 
on an ordinary stock which has become 
something of an income stock, 


BEECHAM GROUP 


HE 5s. Ordinary shares of the 
Beecham Group have recently held 
their gains over the year while other lead- 
ing industrial equities have been falling. 
The full report for the year to March 
31st, which included an increase in the 
ordinary dividend from 30 to 324 per 
cent, suggested that the reorganisation 
of the group and the overcoming of 
initial difficulties in the food division was 
bringing bigger profits. How right that 
assumption was is revealed in the group’s 
first half yearly report. It shows that in 
half yearly periods to September 3oth 
last the trends have been as follows : 
sales have gone from £13,497,000 to 
£15,546,000 and then to £16,102,000 ; 
trading profits from £1,879,000 to 
£2,637,000 and then to £3,195,000; and 
net profits from £720,000 to £1,143,000 
and then to £1,394,000. 

If gross profits are related to sales an 
even more encouraging fact becomes 
apparent : profit margins have risen 
from 13.9 per cent to 17.0 per cent and 
then to 19.8 per cent. The interim divi- 
dend is not due until December and net 
profits have been shown simply on the 
assumption that the dividend will be left 
unchanged at 323 per cent. But that is 
merely a piece of accounting, not a fore- 
cast by the directors. 
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To wide range of interests that Tube 
Investments control, is underlined 
by Sir Ivan Stedeford’s disclosure this 
year that the group “will shortly be 
responsible for the production of some 
900,000 tons of steel ; it has become one 
of Britain’s “ big three” in the fabrica- 
tion of wrought aluminium, and one of 
ihe world’s largest producers of bicycles 
and cycle components ; other new manu- 
factures include rolling mills and ancil- 
jary machinery, mechanical conveyors, 
machine tools and spring automatics.” 
Recently the group has become more 
vertically integrated, The “ need to safe- 
guard supplies of tube steel” was one 
reason for the group’s acquisition of steel 
works. “ Difficulties by which the group 
has long been hampered in having no 
close association with a primary pro- 
ducer of virgin aluminium ” have led to 
the association with Reynolds Metals of 
America, the second largest producer of 
primary aluminium in the United States. 
These, and the concentration of bicycle 
manufacture at a factory at Handsworth, 
have been recent developments. The 
diversity should be a source of strength. 


Years to July 31, 
19 1957 


56 
Consolidated earnings: £ ‘ 
Trading profit ...... 14,615,922 15,650,685 
Other income ...... 65,235 428,824 
Depreciation ....... 3,283,001 3,676,402 
WE exe. cnecetes .286,704 6,635,320 
Net profit ........... ,271,209 5,510,909 
Ordinary dividends. . 1,152,957 1,258,568 
Retained by subsidiaries 571,525 526,720 
Retained by parent.. 3,299,807 3,562,899 
Consolid. balance sheet: 

Net fixed assets..... 31,115,977 32,436,635 
Net current assets .. 39,404,071 43,725,309 
BO oc newer ccows 26,233,066 28,483,695 
“‘Quick’’ assets ..... 10,112,219 13,407,323 
Due to ISHRA...... 4,600,000 waa 

COGN GHEE .. 56500 ee 7,500,000 
Revenue reserves ... 27,311,993 31,401,612 
Capital reserves..... 15,028,232 14,536,491 
Ordinary capital .... 14,582,862 14,592,093 


£! ordinary stock at 53s. 6d. yields £5 12s. per cent, 


It enables Sir Ivan in the same speech 
te report “a substantial reduction” in 


the profits of the bicycle division, results 
in the aluminium and steel tube divisions 
that did not come up to those achieved 
in 1955-56, and at the same time thanks 
in part to good results from the engineer- 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ing and kindred capital goods producing 
divisions to report an increase in total 
earnings before tax of £640,000 to 
£11,974,000. But if adjustments are made 
for the earnings of the new subsidiaries 
and account taken of other unspecified 
“exceptional factors ” the 1956-57 profit 
would have fallen short of the previous 
year’s figure by £300,000. “A general 
curtailment of industria] activity ” would, 
Sir Ivan says, affect operations but 
“present indications are that these, in 
any case, will not be on quite the same 
scale as in the year just ended.” But 
there is a good deal of earnings fat 
around the effectively maintained ordin- 
ary dividend of 15 per cent. 


IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP 


f igeme its financial year on August 
31st, a month before the traditional 
end of the brewing year, Ind Coope and 
Allsopp is the first of the big brewers to 
publish its figures. It is a progressive 
brewery, with the biggest chain of tied 
houses in the country, and it was early 
in the field in selling its bottled beers 
on a national scale outside its own public 
houses. More recently it was among the 
first to sell canned beers. Like the other 
big brewers, it has taken over other brew- 
ing companies ; this February it acquired 
the share capital of Benskins Watford 
Brewery, and in June the share capital 
of the much smaller concern, Free 
Rodwell. 

Its trading resuits have been satisfac- 
tory. In 1956-57 its gross income was 
£4,708,196, including £756,498 from 
new acquisitions. In 1955-56 its gross 
income was {£3.467.879, so that a good 
increase in earnings was secured from 
established interests. Group net income 
rose from £1,251,262 to £1,681,632, and 
the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 13 to 14 per cent; the latest divi- 
dend absorbs £863,446 net and is payable 
on a capital of £10,779,256 as increased 
by the issue of shares in exchange for the 
new undertakings acquired. Like other 
top ranking brewing stocks, its §s. units, 
yielding 7} per ceni at 9s. 7}d., are in- 
come stocks with just a touch of equity 
in: them, but the growth element is small. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 30 Nov. 13 Nov. 27 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 12 Nov. 26 Dec. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 19 Dec. 3 Dec. 17 





P to the disclosure of the widening 

trade gap in October, the market’s 
recovery was gathering strength. After 
a slow start prices of gilt-edged picked 
up and continued to rise when the terms 
of the new Nottingham offer were 
known. Other high-coupon corporation 
stocks fell on the news, but Dominion 
issues remained firm. The trade figures 
caused a slight weakening on Wednes- 
day. Japanese bonds revived on the 
consideration of a plan to speed redemp- 
tion. Dollar stocks fell sharply during 
the week; Standard Oil (New Jersey) 


being particularly weak under the 
influence of the large rights issue. 
Industrial shares followed up last 


Wednesday’s recovery with a sustained 
improvement, which raised The Econo- 
mist indicator 4 points to 175.2, despite 
a set-back on Wednesday. Brewery 
shares made gains following _ the 
announcement of the higher dividend 
by Ind Coope. Before the announce- 
ment of the bid by Debenhams for Hope 
Brothers, store shares sprang to life ; 
Gamage jumped 4s. 9d. to 43s., and 
Montagu Burton, House of Fraser and 
Harrods preference all rose. After the 
Debenhams bid Hope Brothers rose to 
24s. 9d. Folland Aircraft lost 2s. 3d. 
10 7s. 6d. on the chairman’s statement, 
but Fairey Aviation gained the same 
amount to 16s. 6d. Companies with 
sequestrated property in Egypt rose on 
the mediation talks. Henry Simon 
(Holdings) fell to 74d. discount, after 87 
per cent of the stock was left with 
underwriters. 

Petrol price reductions weakened oil 
stocks ; Shell Transport fell to a low 
for the year of 143s. 13d. After per- 
sistent firmness Kaffirs made much 
larger gains on Wednesday; Western 
Holdings was supported following the 
new strike and rose 7s. 13d. to 81s. 3d. 
Ceylon tea shares made gains on the 
shelving of nationalisation plans. 
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‘The Economist ” Indicator 


iIndieator*) Yield % | 


1956 


] 
Oct. 16 179-1 | 


6-35 High | Low High Low 
Gime Las bao eeabeatin juiscsl bageiahectalaite 
6-48 

6-67 225-0 171-2 210-4 170-0 
6-56 (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 





rd. 


1957 | Index | Yield | 
Nov. 6 | 161-4 | 6°80 
» 1| 162-6) 6-75 
” 81 163-9 | 6-69 
” 91 | 165-2} 6-64 
” 42} 166-5 | 6-59 
13 | 165-1 | 6-64 
Bases :—* 1953— 100. 





** Financial Times ” Indices 








| ive 2 sar- 1957 1956 
at eR Feed bee kd / = 
_| Yield [Marseor High High 
; | 207-6 | 203-6 
| 86-50 | 5-46 | 6,950 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
| 86°54 | 5-46 | 6,614 
| 86-50 |} 5-46 | 7,235 Low Low 
| 86-54 | 5-46 | 9137 | 159-0 | 161-5 
| 86-63 | 5-45 | 8,450 | (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
| 86-60 | 5-46 | 7,874 | 


+ July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Prices, 1957 SaITisn F $ Price, | ; ield. : Prices, 1957 Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 
’ AND Nov. | w ORDINARY 
GUARANTEED |§2¥:.6) “15 Dividends STOCKS _ | Nov..6,|Nov.13,] Nov. 15, 


l % \|STEEL & ENGINEERING 
'War Loan 3% 1955-59.. | 


co 

n 

. mH 
Po) 


a. 


PNOOOWWNOWNAWOWOMWOWW: 
a 


| 


| 
a 


yn 
a. 


WOoCOoPRPOCI-D: 


ocooocoow"o WOPwocMmocoouw: |) 


83/- | 54/9 7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.f1 
Funding 24% 1956-61.... 12/104 8/- i 4 a\Cammell Laird. 
\Conversion 4% 1957-58. . 29/3 | 20/- 4 a\Dorman Long . fll 
\Conversion 2% 1958-59.. 56/6 | 41/9 | 5 alGuest Keen Nfold. {1\ 4 
Exchequer 2% 1960 | 40/- | 7. b\Metal Box i) 
‘Exchequer 3% 1960 1 19/- | a a\Stewarts & Lloyds. £1) 
Conversion 44% 1962. 52/- : § a\Swan Hunter £1) 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955. 65) | 18/- | 4 a\United Steel 
\Funding 3% 1959-69 | 29/3 7 24a\ Vickers 
\F unding 4% 1960-90 


ELECTRICAL 
| 49/6 
Isavi ings Bonds 3% 1960- 10 


a| Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .£1) 
| 40/9 aaa Br. Ins. Callenders. £1| 41 
Exc heque rs 1962- 63. 
Exchequer 24% 1963- 64. 


| 24/- | 148a\Decca Record ....4/-| 

| 24/- | 2 c Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
Savings Bonds 24%, 64-67 | 48/- | 4 a@English Electric ...£1 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 59/- | 39/14 | 8 blGeneral Electric aan 
|Funding 3% | ‘TEXTILES 
|\Victory 4% 1920-76 24/14 | 14/- 3 alBradford Dyers....£1 
Conversion 33% 1969. °28/- | 21/3 | $a} 64b,Coats, We a «ae ft 
|Treasury 34% 1977- 80.. 37/9 | 21/43 | 3 aj\Courtaulds 
Treasury 3407 1979-81. 38/74 | 31/103 5 a\Lancashire Cotton... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . : 41/73 | 30/104 2$a| 123$b\Patons & Baldwins. {]1) 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . | SHops & STORES 
Consols 4%, after Feb. ’57| 24/6 | 13/9 | | 3 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/- 
War Loan 34% after 1952) 42/103) 31/44 | 20 b| Debenhams 10/- 
Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961) 55/7 | 33/3 50 b/Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 57/3 | 30/3 | | 10 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
Consols 24%, | 30/3 | 19/3 | | 124a\United Drapery. . >. 
Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75} 49/- | 37/103} 3 13}a| Woolworth 38/ ay 
Br. Electric 43% 1967-69. | Motors & ne 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. . 21/6 | 11/9 4b = 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 13/6 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 124c\British Motor 6/63 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 3 a\Ford Motor 30/44 | 
Br. Electric 34°% 1976-79. 3 a)Hawker Siddeley. . FH 29/3 | 
Br Gas 4% 1969-72 12}c I eyland Motors....£1) 42/3 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-7] .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 


1 5 a\Rolls-Royce....... £1| 95/74 | 
9/14 | | — } § cStandard Motor...5/-| 7/3 | 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73} 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77; 


Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 
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HIPPING | 
47/9 | 30/6 | 64a\ Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 31/- 
27/9 | 17/6 | | 2 ajCunard £1) 18/9* 
38/- | 24/- fl) 24/9 
| | MISCELLANEOUS | 
50/3 | 29/9 6 b| 3 a Assoc, Port. Cem...£1) 30/6 
ss 27/3 | 18/6 324c| 10 a'Beecham Group. ..5/-| 25/3 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 47/9 26/3 | 8 | 44a\Bowater Paper ....f1| 27/9 
ans CORPORATION AND _ Nov. 6, Nov.13,, Nov. 13, ore | at ® — Aluminium . “afl 39/- 
| 4957 1957 | 1957 - c rJga\ Br. Amer, Lob, ..10/- / 
_POREIGN BONDS 25/- | 17/44 | 1740) = 4a/B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 18/—* 
39/- | 29/6 | 6b 4 aBr. Oxygen -¢f}) 30/9 
$753 | $483 46 3a\Canadian Pacific. $51 
21/104) 15/3 | 745, 3 aDunlop Rubber. 15/9 
46/6 | 36/1} 6 6 =©4 a'Imp. Chemical A 36/9 
50/6 36/- 124b| 8a Imp. Tobacco £1) 36/- 
4 $222 ($130 $3: 15c$3-75c Int’l. Nickel. ...n.p.v.|$1494 
\Agric. Mortgage 5% 36/9 | 27/3 2ha 5 b J. Lucas (Inds. ). oashh 38/9 
\Met. Water Board *B 3% 1934- 20053) 19/3 | 12/44 | 22$c, 5 a\Monsanto Chem. . .5/-| 13/- 
German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5% o 18/3 | 14/- | 10 ¢ | 10/-| 14/- 
\Japan 5%, {907 (Enfaced) cy eon 55/6 | 31/- | 100 \A : ike 31/6 
11/3 20 c| ' /—| 11/8} 
56/1 12 b 1} 56/9* 
13/6 -o | ai i Tube evestuate. £1) 52/9 
; | ; | | | 51/- | 1140 a Turner & Newall. | 51/44 | 
Prices, 1957 | ee - ae | ORDINARY | > rice, ee Now 13, a ; 12/- éal 115U Jnilever Ltd me 16/- ry 
| Dividends | > - Ov. OV ov a | Molasse /-| 
Fie | Low | @ © © | STOCKS =| Nog?" S987") 3957 oe |= ee 
ee - 137/6 115/- | 506 20 aAnglo- aleen, 10/-123/9 
| | % Banks & DISCOUNT 29/- 21/9 | t2ha\ £10 6Cons. Tea & Lands.{1) 22/-* 
30/9 | 19/6 4 a\Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. fl 113/14 | 82/6 | 120 b} 80 a De Beers Def. es 90/- 
47/3 | 40/- | 6 a\Barclays Bank 26/3 | 19/9 ; 5 a Doornfontein....10/-| * 
35/3 | 27/6 4 a'Barclays D.C.O. 12/103 7/104 30 rs 10 a London Tin 4/ 
| 34/6 Tha Chartered Bank. . f 1168/9 25 a 75 6 Nchanga Cons. 
42/9 63a'Lloyds Bank ...... wt 45/- 50 a) 50 b President Brand ..5/-| 48/3 | 
64/- 9 aMidland Bank 84a 16%b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 16/9* | 16 44 
| 28/6 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ ..£ 30 6| 12}a United Sua Betong. £1| 46 /- 
| 39/3 6}a\Union Discount... .£ 18/13 58/14 40 a 60 6 Western Holdings 5/— 73/14 | 
INSURANCE 
| 61/74 | 4340) 30 a\Commercial Union 5/- 65/7$tt) 68 
102/6 | 8746, 40a |Legal & General ..5/-107/6 (122 
174 | +50 f 
344 i125 c\t132hc Pr udential § A’ 35* 564 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
1105 ‘6 So. BO MBO cis oa svewcee £1107/- (111/3 
12} Distillers......... 6/8 20/14 20/74 | 
10 a Guinness 
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New York Closing Prices _ 
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Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov 
| 6 1 SS 6 13 
$ | | $ $ > 
San. Pacific. iscose..| 284 | 27} [Int’l. Nickel... 75% 
9 JN.Y. Central . | 39* | 36% [National Dist. 20)* : 
Pennsylvania .| chrysle i sears Roebuck 254 
5 jAmer. Tel... . 164 § [Crown Zeller.. 5 
Oh|United Corpn.) 63 } |DuPontdeNm. 173} 171 
» | :£155 $a Royal Dutch. "173 £ 3 [Western Union 153 | 153 [Ford Motors .. 44% | 438 JU.S. ‘ 
4 +5 a\Shell ! 3 jAlumin’m Ltd.) 30% | 28}? JGen. Elect. ..; 60 | 593 [West’house E. ) 
104/- 59/45 - ... Ultram /~-- 12/6 6 | : Am. Smelting.) 404 | 404 IGen. Motors . | 37% | 35% (Woolworth... 381 31k 
* Ex dividend. t+ Tax free. { Assumed average life approx. 10 years. {tt Ex rights § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. (a) Interim Sates. (b) Final 


dividend. _(c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 100%. (h) On 225%. (i) On 10%. (7) On 134% (1) To latest date. 
(zn) After Rhodesian Tax. 
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87/3 
OIL 

173/74 | 92/6 | 5 a/British Petroleum. .£1 = 

119/4$ | 71/3 | 46) +5 a\Burmah 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade ......... eneseeets October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

T Prices and Wages...........0s Nov. 2nd Western Europe: 
S I S I Production and Consumption Nov. 9th Production and Trade...... Oct. 26th 
Fs vnisincsaccdicnccasscs This week British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 9th 

External Trade.................. Oct. 26th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits .............. Oct. 12th NNO CUED Sa cnccdcccccexcaas Nov. 2nd 


Manpower in Great Britain 





























































































































Monthly averages 1956 
) i cece 
5 { 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 Sept. | Oct. 
8 ' 
0 
0 TOTAL MANPOWE R(’) 
Working population : 
0 IN ca dex 0Kepets Seedssweuseeess thuKeweee 000s 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,214 | 24,212 | 24,223 | 23,985 | 24,057 | 24,054 
0 We asicdscucse pewadewcnqaceent bewdegendxa in 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,246 | 16,242 | 16,245] 16,120 | 16,155 | 16,141 
7 “ 7,828 7,970 7,978 | 7,865 7,902 7,913 
53 @ Armed Forces ...... i _ 780 681 
3 Civil employment : 
0 ON as de ccdaccewaaees éetesctaweseeies zs 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149] 23,212 | 23,196 | 23,191] 23,040 | 23,111 | 23,109 
8 Agriculture, forestry and fishing..........0.00. | J 1,074 1,066 | 1,032 1,047 1,042 1,025 1,032 1,043 1,038 
1 We Oe I 65s hiccccceccsccessescess ” 867 862 858 858 858 857 864 865 8 
3 Busing GME COMMFECUIG 0. 660000 ccccsscescess ” 1,453 | 1,486 1,541 1,537 1,542 1,544 | 1,507 1,511 1,506 
0 Distributive CAGE once ccscccsccscsnccecsecce ‘i 2,743 | 2,811 | 2,870] 2,895 2,888 2,905 | 2,894] 2,906 2,907 
Public administration ..... pwnecctencerieweees es 1,326 1,289 | 1,300] 1,299 1,299 1,298 | 1,290 1,289 1,288 
: Manufacturing industries..........e.ee8- gaens 
0 
3 CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
3 Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
8 Employees in engineering(*) .........0eseeeee- ‘i — 190 aon + 53],+ 38} + 4514+ 49]}/-— 16; + 13 4 
4 ‘i », consumer goods industries(*) ..... a + 13 in — 91+ 4) + 18); + 224]-— 52); — 40 
10 
2 UNEMPLOYMENT 
0 By duration : 
All durations—total ...........000- eoudacnees ‘i 284-8 | 232-2) 257- 266-5 | 247-6) 254-1] 244- 265-6 | 267-4) 275-2 
0 of se Na wescaaieaiedaecetdnanoseuss ‘a 184-4 | 146-7 ° “1 . . 
: Hf 5 OM ca winced Canaan vend ea Ss 100-4 85-5 | -0 
8 Temporary or under 2 weeks—men .........00. S 58-0} 51-5 6 
| 10 ” ” «= WOME... 0 2 0 oo ee a 36-4 36:7 | 6 
» 0 Over 8 weeks—men ....... Feidannweies eeeune js 81-7 | 67-7 8 
: zs Wea Sedeedoetentoaneesa 37-1 26-5 | 5 
> 0 By industry (‘) : | | 
> 8 UME 5 <40ssidscsekeweee iovessandeteveecs % 0-9 1-6 | 1-4 1-6 | 1-5 1-2 1-1} 1-0 1:0 1-1 
L 7 RMN aceuccariccuccsucnewmuadacerswexean ‘ 1-3} 0-9) 1-0 1-1 | 1-1 1-0 1-0 | 1-1 | 1:0 1-0 
D0 WOME Tec usaes ccs aeemesaevedeseateeeuncen a 0:5 | 0-45 1-2 2-7 | 0-9 0-8 0-8 | 0-6 0-6 0-6 
0 0j ey k,n ee gecnewecacees ma 1-1} 0-8 | 0-9 1-1 | 1-1 0-9 0-8 | 0-9 | 0-9 0-9 
8 0 ROUTED 6c caiaw cadumecenenuwkeeweoeeauace a 0:2 0-1 | 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
: : Dee WORN occ ctcccccvccecececevccess . 1-3 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 1-1 1:0; 1:0 1-1 1-1 
| 
6 10 By regions (‘) : | 
5 5 SGU EN sci henacnanideencnwns jeeadeend a 1-3] adi 1-2 1-2) 2} 1-2 1-1); 1-2) 1-2 1-3 
1 5 London and Sowth BOuteee ooo céécccassseccs on 1-0, 0-7 | 0-8 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-8 0-7 | 0:8 | 0-8 0-9 
2 3 BOD os cesecccesceaneseedenesovcsssccecess » 1-2} 09; 1-0] 0-8] 0-8 0-8} 0-8| 1:0! 1-0 1-1 
7 0 DO kc tcsadsnnnacbnceebenesaenienwels 2 1-1} O09] 2-0] 22} O9! Lol o8| 10) 1-1 1-2 
RE INS iscckeuncaaqessnacaauaninnen ‘ 1-5 1-2) 1-2 1-0 1-1| 1-3 1:3|} 1-4 1-5 1:7 
9 10 NUNN nica curuestss samnewadadaatesnentees e 0-6 | 0-5 | 1-1 2-1 | a3 | 1-0 1-0 | 1-0 | 1-0 1-0 
18 0 North Midland .........cces eihawaveeus aueee | ‘ 0:6 | 0-5 | 0-6 0-6 | 0-6 0-6 0-9 | 0-8 0:8 0-8 
1 0 Rast and West Ridings .occccccccsccccccceces al 0-9} O77) 0-8 0-38; 0-8 | 0-8 0-8; 0-8; 0-8 0-8 
ws Ber WEUNOUNINs Sciwiand skdenee ues Cackveeuceuex “ 1-5 | 1-4 1-3 1-4 1-4 | 1-3 1-3 1-5 1-5 1:4 
10 10 ER ciikrninthheemeikiedeumtadenbis ‘ 2:2; 1:8) 1-6 15| 1-4 1:5 1-3 1-5 1:4 1-4 
13. 5 DE cskhviwckatnesstnniebinkncnuehdanes ‘ 2-8; 2:4) 2-4 2:2; 2-4 2-2 2-2 2:3} 2-3 2-2 
4 (WEMOED i a0 seid d puCMS ames HeRECEaNESeOeesnNs ~ 2°5 | 1-8 | 2-0 2-1 | 2-0 2-2 2-1 | 2-3 2-3 2°5 
a | | } 
12 0 VACANCIES 
3 0 Wotites vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
sin changes (°) : | 
DOE 2 icv Kee aeeeneuiens cieeeeeiederweues 000s 338 382 | 279 361 | 334 | 
oOo cere eceweesecenrcceeecececoeseeoscce \ | 
Me  WOmee .c cccccccccccccccecesccccceseceees 
= DISPUTES (*) | | 
: ee peeyor rere naeaeua 4 3 37 55 | 42 33 9 
5 Working days lost : } 
74t BOE 6 atthenensaqeds (ecawesecsuse ce eeasawed 205 315 | 173 162 225 195 874 206 116 
‘* 208 SN OE ED, on cinascénccvesecncesaus ‘a 39 93 | 42 45 44 93 24 47 38 
1 | 2% MITES on Selec wcduuleeeaee an 62 56 | 85 99 171 | 79 15 30 59 
; * Other industries and services ..........eeeeee 4 129 20 
1 9 
: 2 . (') Annual figures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instrumefits and 
| tk Jewellery. (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
— as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (5) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
Final by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. (’) Reduction due to discontinued registration of persons losing 
date title to unemployment benefit. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
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| Austria | Beigium 


| *000 mn, 
| Schillings | 


28-61 
29-71 


30-16 
30-23 
30-71 
31-06 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©’ 


62 | 


361 


406 
419 


500 


Denmark France 








WHOLESALE PRICES (’) 


| 
74 | 65 
103 | 98 
107 | 102 
106 | 106 
105 106 
105 | 106 
104 108 
104 | 109 | 


COST OF LIVING ”) 


81 | 60 | 


106 | 101 
11) 103 


103 
104 
| 104 
106 | 


"120 


Greece | Ireland | Italy 


| 
129 
132 | 
131 | 108 
131 | ie 
| 


(1953 = 100) 


63 | 19 
122 | 103 
126 | 107 
128 | 111 
1299; ... 
130 | 


129 "115 





Norway 


(1953 = 100) 





Turkey 

















84-0 
133-1 
131-1 
103-3 
142-8 
149-5 
169-2 
158-8 


' | | = 


| 
84° 59 


98 | 98 
102 | 102 


105 = 107" 


: 


EXPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 


| 


915 68 
100 | 95 
103 | 99 
100"° 103" 


TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY () 
| "000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | "000 mn. mn. 


| 1/356 
| 


} 


(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only tor Greece. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. 
Austria and Belgium exclude rent. 
(5) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 





2,076 | 


(*) July-December. 
Denmark includes direct taxes. 


IMPORT PRICES “) (4953-— 100) 


sis 82 
118 | 104 
124 106 | 
127 115 | 
127 | 115 | 
126 | 113 | 

Sa 112 | 


eee 18 
133 101 
143 96 
137 100 
137 101 
135 99 





mn. 

kroner | frances | D, marks jdrachmas®| £ 
7,110 | 2,165 | 11-8; 1,984!) 110-3 
,468 5,969 29-1 8-16 | 154-7 
7,633 | 6,585 31-2; 917) 154-7 
7,748 | 6578{ 31-5 | | 153-7 
7,674 6,701 31-4) 1. | 154-1] 
7,668 | ... 32-1 oe =| = 1ST | 
7,734 32-9 - | 158-0] 
‘ a 162-8 

| | 


209 


210-0 | 243 

217-5 | 234 | 
| 238 | 
235 | 
| 245 
251 





pe 
Com 


(mn. US Dollars) 


253 | 


66 12 94 
104 104 119 
109 109 142 
114 109 164 
113 109 es 
112 109 
112 108 
112 | 

| 

74 TT 89 
105 104 119 
109 109 136 
113 113 148 
113 113 ase 
112 114 


112 113 


80 12 113 





100 99 103 
102 104 bs 
111 | 
112 109 | 
102 | 
107 |"... 

84 16 91 
107 102 lil 
115 103|... 

122 | 
114 | 106 | 
118 


124 





[ mn. |'000mn.| mn. 
kroner | kroner | liras 

a 6-27 1,715 
6,656 9-30 4,882 
6,865 9-90 6,031 
6,771 9-09 
6,973 9-33 | 
6,882 8-97 | 
6,954 8-83 | 
140-6 233 | 192 
165-3 470 211 
178-8 473 230 
181-8 466 242 
176-8 477 292 
191-9 | 484 317 
174-3 | 473 311 
178-7 463 | as 


| | 


Figures tor Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only. 
(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (4) Including 


(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its valué 


in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
variations. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
banks are excluded. (8) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings > 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


(#*) Average for second quarter. 


Export prices in Ireland are adjusted tor seasonal 
Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 


(*®) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equ 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended November 9, 1957, there was | 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £7,294,000 compared with a surplus of | 
{15,703,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | 
{19,529,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
There was’ a net expenditure “ below-line” of | 
{24,342,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
{650,760,000 (£651,670,000 in 1956-57). 

































April 1, 
1956, 


April 1, 
1957, 


Week | Week | 


Esti- ended | ended 


£7000 mate, to to Nov. | Nov. 
1957-58 INov. 10,) Nov. 9,}] 10, 9, 

1956 1957 | 1956 | 1957 

Ord. Revenue | 

| 

Income Tax....... 2176,250} 653,661! 726,980 

Ma setts 41,800! 42,700} 1,200; 1,000 
Death Duties ..... 99,100, 107,900} 2,800) 3,200 
CLADE. 35:6 waee 6s | 38,400; 42,100} 1,000} 1,100 


Profits Tax, EPT &! 
BPE: vicccccaves ' 
Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


125,550! 163,100] 4,500) 5,200 
| 


R6OE ... | 
958,721 |1082,930 


735,978 | 744,177 
555,935, 571,640 
| 
1291,913 1315,817 


24,208 | 





19,366, 23,496 


Total Inland Rev..;|2810,750 


| 
9,866) 12,996 


Cuteness ..sscned '1204,250 


37,116, 19,580 
Exc ISO wc ccecrceces 912,850 





Total Customs and 
Excise 


76,882) 82,100 


Motor Duties 1,237| 2,944 


PO ‘Net Receipts).; 20,000 5,050 | ‘iin 5,050) 
Broadcast Licences 12,900 | 14,500 coe eos | 
Sindry Loans..... | 25,463; 27,358 57 458 
Miscel ineous ..... 91,572! 107,692} 2,168 463 
BAD. ccecvanses 05276109460 
Ord. Expenditure | 


440,021| 415,838 


land Exchequer. . 36,819) 39,356 
Other Cons. Fund . 5,411 | 5,304 
Supply Services . . .'4072,282}2319,102 2405,226 

- 


Total: ---++++seee- Pee 2865,723 
{ 
Sinking Funds ....| 38,0001 20,956; 21,757 


| 


Debt Interest ..... 


5,761) 6,373 
Payments to N. Ire- 


2,287} 2,443 
77,050 91,800 
85,097 100616 
650! 1,550 


} 
“ Above-line” Surplus att | ef 
Deficit ----++-ssereeees 412,482 | 311,707) 19,529! 7,294 | 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | | 
WG ccc eupeaducncnuwes 239,188 | 339,053] 14,181) 24,342 
— | = + | — 
Total Surplus or Deficit ----] 651,670, 650,760] 5,348, 17,048 
Nat Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .[- 162,836! 151,150 168} — 764 
Savings Certificates ....... 43,400 | —5,900] 2,700) -1,700 
Defence Bonds ........... — 28,263 | — 20,031] -2,211) -1,675 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 15,600 | 46,710] 15,600) 2,030 






FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 













Treasury Bills Ways and Means 









| dv:z j 

 saactenigueinioneniceliliaaetcaeet eames see 
Date | | Floating 

| Tender Tap Public | Bankof , Debt | 





Depts. | England | 


' 
' 





































1956 

Nov. 10 3,610-0 , 1,341-2] 258-7 | 1-8 | 5,211-6 
1957 
Aug. 10 | 3,040-0  1,742-9] 231-8 |... =, 5,014-7 | 
» 17) 3050-0 1752-2] 290-3 | 1:0 | 5093-5 | 
» 24 3070-0 | 1,751-5] 223-9 | ... | 5,045-4 | 
» 3h| 3070-0) 1,758-6] 235-9 | 13 | 5,065-7 | 

} | 

Sept. 7 3,080-0 1,723-8] 251-7 | 1-0 | 5,056-5 | 
» 14) 3,090-0 | 1:763-0 oa ‘3 
» 21 3100-0 | 1,770-1 1 
» 30 4,888-9 273-0 | .. | 5,161-9 | 
Oct. 5° 3110-0 | 1715-5] 202-6 | a. | 5,028-1 | 
» 12 3110-0 | 1742-9] 220-0 | Z| 5,072-9 
» 19° 3120-0 1772-9] 214-0 | 2. | 5106-9 | 
» 2% 3,140-0 | 1792-1} 199-4 | | 5131-5 | 
Nov. 2  3,170-0 | 1,774-6 4 
» 9 3210-0 1:744-6] 201-7 | 5156-3 | 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


REDIT conditions have been morg 

comfortable in Lombard Street this 
week. No help has been given through 
bill purchases by the Bank, apart from a 
large amount bought on Thursday last 
week. There was special pressure that 
day as the market took up a big block of 
63-day bills and also had to repay loans 
taken from the Bank a week earlier. 
Despite the subsequent easing, overnight 
loans still ranged up to 6} per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week the discount market maintained 
its common bid at £98 17s. 1d. for 63-day 
bills and at £98 7s. 1d. for 91-day bills. 
Total applications for the shorter bills 
rose by £3.2 million to £49.9 million, 
while those for the three months’ bills 
rose by £11.6 million to £384.1 million ; 
the allotment was unchanged at £40 
million and £220 million respectively. 
Hence the proportion secured by 
applications at the common price fell for 
63-day bills from 86 to 79 per cent, and 
the average rate of discount on these bills 
dropped by o.sod. to £6 12s. 8.52d.; on 
the 91-day bills this proportion fell from 
47 to 29 per cent, and the average rate 
fell by 2.11d. to £6 11s. 8.42d. On both 
maturities together, the market secured 
36 per cent of its bid. 

The dollar price of gold rose over the 
week to Wednesday by 1c, to $34.98 a 
fine oz. But in London this was more 
than offset by the recovery of sterling, and 
the sterling price fell by 13d. to 249s. 84d. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


% | Discount rates o% 





Bank rate (from 5% Bank bills: 60 days. 63-6} 
ey a Giani 3months 63-6; 
~ Saetes re 4months 63-63 
Discount houses.. 5 6months 63-64 

joney se « 

Day-to-Day ...... 53-6) Fine trade bills : 
Short periods .... 5j Smonths 7}-8} 
Treas. bills 2imonths 6% 4months 7}-8} 

3Smonths 6§ 6months 8 -9 


Official 
| Rates 
| 
| 








November 13 





November 7 
























































PO vk ceccccccccusnaaeed 









Price (s. d. per fime oz.).......... 249/93 | 249/93 


| BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Notes in circulation 


Notes in banking dept.... | 


Govt. debt and securities* | 


Other securities.......... 


Gold coin and bullion .... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


| Banking Department: 


Public accounts.......... 
MY, cn oss cendncaces 
Others 
Total 
; Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances... 
Other 
Total 
| Banking department reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 








1,892-6 } 1,976 
32-8 24 
1,921-2 | 1,996 
| 0-8 0 
0-4 0 
3-0 3 
17-4 9 
235-1 228 
72-1 73 
328-6 310 
| 281-0 248 
} 12-9 30 
16-9 23 
310-8 302 
34-8 26 
oy o/ 
| 40-6 


A AH aen erun 


~~ 
© 
ro] 
mp 

COP eOnoauw 


1l- 
223- 


309 


263- 
20 
23- 

308- 


DD WHOM HAO 





os 


fz 


* September 1], 1957. 
' 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


* Government debt is £11,015,000, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 million 


Three Months’ Bills 


| 
Date of | — - 
| Tender } 7 Average | Allotted 
Offered Fa =a Rate of | at Max. 
| | and Allotment Rate* 
| 1956 | 91 Day 63 Day | “— oy 
'Nov. 9] 200-0 80-0 | 419-1 99 10-86 27 
} —_ 
| 1957 91 Day 
| Aug. 9 220-08 375-9 77 (7-48 32 
Pe” 210-0 371-7 79 10-62 41 
aoe 220-0 363-1 81 0-81 51 
ae 240-0 359-3 82 5-03 59 
| Sept. 6 250-0 399-8 | 84 5-06 38 
aor 250-0 367-2 84 8-24 54 
» 20 250-0 347-9 | 132 1-02 63 
<a 270-0 399-8 | 132 1-19 55 
Oct. 4 260-0 403-7 | 132 1-31 47 
ae 260-0 416-4 | 132 0-23 41 
18 270-0 408-4 } 132 0-56 47 
» 2 260-0 431-1 | 132 0-74 37 
—_—_— oO 
91 Day 63 Day 
| Nov. 1| 220-0 40-0 419-3 | 131 10-53 47 
. 230-0" 40-0 | 434- 





* On November 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 1d. 
| secured 29 per cent, and 63 day bills at {98 17s. 1d., 79 per cent 
higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering this week was 

for £210 mn. at 9] day bills and £40 mn. at 63 day bills. 
1 Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


Market Rates: Spot 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


One Month Forward Rates 





Gold Price at Fixing 


] ag | 249/84 


United States Soc cccccssssccceess 3c. pm fc. pm #}-8c. pm H-te. pm 7 tic. pm 
CIE occ dunksuessncadeceael fi-f&c.pm | #- ec. pm | #-‘\ec. pm i-xAc. pm ac. pm 
| French Fr. ........ 2-5 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 
sora cct ey cal 43-3ic. pm | 4)-3ic. pm | 44-3ic. pm | 4)-3ic. pm | 4-3c. pm 
DE DR ccecuececuuacckneawenn 4-} pm 4-} pm 4-}pm | $-4pm 4-4 pm 
DR ic wascdncedsavcuciens 2-1}c. pm 2-lic. pm 2-1jc. pm 2-lkc. pm | 14-1c. pm 
et GE EE enc nccdcetaccanens 44-3ipf. pm 4-3pf. pm 4-3pf. pm 4-3pf.pm | 4 3pf. pm 
ENS cacdpncincinisanyaceaee 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-1 dis 
IU Credaccekvexnseaceaed 5-36 pm 4-% pm 4 2% pm 5-lé pm | 3-lé pm 
DEES Sik eweendaxcuastaceuns 26 pm-par 36 pm-—par 30 pm--par 36 pm par 3) pm par 


249/84 


| 















| November 8 | November 9 | November 11 | November 12 November 13 


United States $.... 2-78-2-82 -79} -2-80 & 2-804, -2-80 42-804 -2-80%, 2-804-2-80} | 2-804-2-80} |2-80%-2-80 
Canadian $ ......; eee *69%%-2-69%, 2-69-2-694 |2-694-2-69% 2-69 2-6% 2°69-2-694 (2-694 2-69 
French Fr. ....... |1167-18-1184- 82 1178}-1179$ | 11824-11823 | 11824-1182} | 11803-1181} | 1180}-1181 | 1182) 1183 
Swiss Pr. . cece: 112-15, -12- 33,Rfl12- 254-12- 264 12-264-12- 269 12- 26-12-26} 12-26%-12- 268 12-263-12- 264 12-26§-12-27 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 139-95- 1140-00 {140-00- 140-00- 140-124- 140-174- 
141-00 140-00 140-05) 140-05 140-05 140-17}; 140-22) 
Dutch Git... | 10-56-10-72 [10-63)-10-63% 10-634-10-634| 10-634 -10-633 10-62§ -10-62§ 10-624-10-623/10-623-10- 634 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 fy - 11-84 $9f11- 76g -11- 77% 11-77§-11-77§'12-77h-11- 779 11-774-11- 773 11-779-11-78 |11-773-17-78 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-17623 17494-1750 | 1751-1752 | 1751-1752 | 1750}-17514 | 1751-17514 | 17514-1752 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 59% [14-483 -14-485/14-483-14-49 |14-48}-14-49 | 14-49-14-49}/14-492-14-50 |14-503-14- 50 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} [19-37§-19-378/19-37§-19-37§/19-378-19- 378) 19-37% -19- 378 19-372-19- 38 |19- 3579-19-38 
Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 [19-99§- 20-004 19-994 -20-004'19- 994-20 - 00§|19-99{ -20- 004 19-99§-20-004'20-00}-20- 004 


#- the. pm 
&- 4c. pm 
1-4 dis 
4-3. pm 
+-} pm 
r. pm 
44-34pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
3-16 pm 
3% pm-par 


16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-1o dis 


249/84 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR’S EARNINGS” 


(U.S. ALUMINIUM LINK : 


Another record year’s earnings was re- 
ported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, KBE, Chair- 
man of Tube Investments Limited, in his 
annual statement circulated with the 
accounts to stockholders on November 14th. 


Sir Ivan said that, compared with the pre- 
vious year, the trading surplus before tax rose 
by over £640,000 to £11,974,000, despite the 
addition of £393,000 to the provision for 
depreciation, which now, at £3,676,000, was 
nearly one-quarter of gross income. The 
profit included a full year’s earnings of com- 
panies acquired during the preceding year. 
If adjustments were made for this and other 
exceptional factors, profits would fall short 
of last- year’s by some £300,000. This was 
a reflection of rising costs and diminishing 
margins. Imperative though increasing ex- 
penditure on replacement and modernisation 
was in this situation, it was a disturbing 
corollary that heavy outgoings of this kind 
failed now even to neutralise the obstinate 
undertow of rising costs. 


Reviewing the results of TI’s capital in- 
vestment programme over the last ten years, 
he said that the number of employees had 
risen from 28,000 to 40,000, capital equip- 
ment at the command of each increasing by 
more than half. Factory floor space had in- 
creased by 2} times to over 13,000,000 sq ft ; 
output (in volume) per man had gone up by 
around 50 per cent. Ten years ago there 
were 36 home-operating companies and two 
overseas associates. Today, there were 50 
home-operating companies and 16 overseas 
associates and subsidiaries. 


TI had also entered a number of promising 
industries during the period. It would 
shortly be producing 900,000 tons of steel ; 
was one of Britain’s “ big three ” in wrought 
aluminium fabrication; one of the world’s 
largest cycle and component manufacturers, 
and produced rolling mills, mechanical con- 
veyors, machine tools and spring automatics. 
Net assets had increased by £50 million to 
about £80 million, more than half of the 
expansion having been financed out of re- 
tained profits. 


Referring to present restrictions on the 
growth of capital investment in industry, he 
said that this was a grave step, when there 
was so much leeway to make up. Ways must 
be found of according industrial capital in- 
vestment a high national priority like that 
given to housing after the war. Was it im- 
practicable to give some broad forward assur- 
ances on which to plan, such as agriculture 
received ? There was room for a central 
organisation, which could try to forecast a 
few years ahead the capital needs of the 
nation and then issue warnings in good time 
when plans incompatible with the economy 
were being shaped by public or private sec- 
tors. Something like an advisory national 
investment committee seemed at least as im- 
portant as the new advisory body for wages 
and prices. 


U.S. ALUMINIUM LINK 


The results of the aluminium companies 
were better than expected in a period of 
rising costs and a world surplus of metal, 
but they did not reach the previous year’s 


level. Sales to overseas markets had been 
exceptionally difficult with prices being cut 
on all sides. 


He had described on a number of occa- 
sions the difficulties by which TI had long 
been hampered in having no close association 
with a primary producer of virgin aluminium. 
This confronted the company with the worst 
of both worlds ; inadequate supplies of metal 
in times of buoyant business, with the con- 
sequent loss of trade and goodwill, and a 
competitive disadvantage in times of short 
demand like the past year. While confidence 
in, and enthusiasm for, the aluminium indus- 
try had remained unshaken, it had become 
increasingly clear that, until these frustrating 
circumstances were remedied, TI’s present 
substantial investment in this industry could 
not be fully exploited nor wisely extended. 
It was this situation which encouraged the 
company to enter into an agreement with the 
Reynolds Metals Group of America. 


A new company had recently been formed, 
Reynolds TI Aluminium Limited, with a 
nominal capital to be held in equal propor- 
tions by TI and Reynolds Metals. This 
company had taken over TI’s aluminium 
fabricating businesses, for which TI had been 
allotted £44 million loan capital in the form 
of 54 per cent redeemable notes. TI had 
since sold, for cash, £500,000 of these notes 
to its new partners. Reynolds Metals would 
henceforth assume equal responsibility with 
TI for the management, operation and de- 
velopment of their joint interest in the UK 
aluminium industry, a responsibility backed 
by the resources of both groups. Reynolds 
Metals’ “ know-how ” and high skill in fabri- 
cating and marketing aluminium products 
might be an even greater contribution than 
its production capacity of virgin metal, 
planned to rise to 700,000 tons a year by 
1960. He believed that the arrangement 
would allow for the maximum development 
of opportunities in aluminium. For com- 
panies in different countries to join forces in 
this way to their mutual advantage was a 
logical development in these changing times. 


It had not been a good year for the bicycle 
industry as a whole, the Cycle Division 
suffering its share of reduced demand and a 
substantial fall in profits, which last, however, 
had been largely due to interruption in pro- 
duction in the transfer of plant and personnel. 
The continued stagnation of big overseas 
markets, aggravated by intensified Far 
Eastern price competition, continued to cause 
concern. TI had recently enjoyed a welcome 
foretaste of the benefits expected from the 
new integrated factory at Handsworth, and 
there was at present a healthy order book 
which was keeping the companies working at 
full pressure. It was confidently believed 
that the Cycle Division, equipped as it would 
be with the most modern, economic and 
flexible manufacturing facilities, could face 
the stern prospects with reasonable 
equanimity. 


The Electrical Division’s progress con- 
tinued well. The Simplex Electric Company 
showed a further substantial increase in sales, 
those of Creda cookers going up 40 per cent 
to lead the field by a handsome margin. A 
similar success was looked for from the 


SECURING TUBE STEEL SUPPLIES) 


Debonair spin dryer. Demand for flame- 
proof switch and fusegear stepped up by 75 
per cent and an interesting industrial instal- 
lation contract was the switchboard control- 
ling the main electrical services of the Pluto 
reactor at Harwell. Mersey Cable Works 
held its ground with slightly improved 
results in face of severe competition, while 
the Power Centre Company’s business was 
shaping well, additional factory space being 
under construction. en, for reasons 
mainly beyond the control of the industry, 
the operations of the Electrical Division were 
less favourable, he forecast better times to 
come. It would seem that the Division had 
taken time by the forelock, for total demand 
was still far from good and competition fierce, 
with no holds seemingly barred. 


TUBE TRADE REVIVAL 


The Steel Tube Division, like other sec- 
tions of industry, started the year in the 
doldrums ; but the wind got up in time, and 
the Division was able to race home in full 
sail to finish not far behind its record run 
of last year. The near-automatic bearing 
tube mill at Desford had attained a high 
standard of efficiency. It had fully achieved 
the objective of producing these high duty 
tubes in a superior quality at lower relative 
costs—a performance which had attracted 
the attention of manufacturers in other coun- 
tries. It was pleasing that this investment 
of over £2 million had turned out well, and 
for the benefit of all concerned. 


Some 14 TI companies were now pro- 
ducing a wide range of high precision and 
complex components for the atomic energy 
industry. This work was not yet as profit- 
able as it was interesting, but the future 
looked inviting. 


Satisfactory progress had been made to- 
wards the consolidation of the Iron & Steel 
Division. Output was good, development 
plans proceeded well, and earnings were, in 
the circumstances, all that was expected. 
When two new electric furnaces at Round 
Oak Steel Works come into production next 
year, the Group’s total capacity would be 
close to 900,000 ingot tons a year. This 
was a comfortable reflection as the days were 
recalled, not so long since, when the Steel 
Tube Division was living and working in 
the shadows of a tube steel famine. 


TI’s stake in the industry had a twofold 
significance. Apart from having invested 
money soundly, its all-important benefit to 
TI—an adequate supply of home produced 
steel should, come what may, remain assured. 
TI consumed about 300,000 tons of tube steel 
annually, of which the Iron & Steel Division 
supplied just under 100,000 tons of carbon 
steel, or nearly £4 million worth at present 
home prices. With the electric furnaces the 
range could be extended, if necessary, to 
alloy tube steel, of which there was an even 
greater shortage, involving heavy purchases 
from abroad. 


CAPITAL GOODS DEMAND 


Each of the 15 companies in the Engineer- 
ing and General Divisions made further pro- 
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gress. These sections of the business manu- 
factured a wide range of products and par- 
ticularly a growing and impressive range of 
capital equipment, from rolling mills, power 
presses and mechanical conveyors, to heavy 
forgings, machine tools, pressure vessels and 
welded steel fabrications. The strength of 
home and overseas demand for these products 
had justified a number of extensions. A new 
company, Old Park Engineering Limited, 
had been formed with a new factory at 
Dudley to concentrate TI’s expanding busi- 
ness in welded fabrications. Another inter- 
esting development had been the first de- 
livery to the British Transport Commission 
of diesel railcars of unique construction, 
designed by the TI Transport Develop- 
ment Department, in collaboration with 
the Gloucester Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Company Limited, which was 
building them. 


If the results of one or two subsidiary or 
associated companies abroad were disappoint- 
ing, for the rest it was a satisfactory year. 
The new works of Tube Products of India 
Limited were opened in June, while TI 
Cycles of India Limited now held a leading 
place in the Indian cycle industry. 


TI's direct exports showed a reduction, the 
first interruption of an upward course for 
some years. This was due to the reduced 
sales of the Cycle Division, the most impor- 
tant factor being the decline of shipments to 
America. The results of the other Divisions 
were generally good, new records being 
achieved by the Steel Tube, Engineering, 
Electrical and Iron & Steel Divisions. For 
the first time in the company’s history, the 
emphasis of direct exports shifted away from 
consumer goods to capital and industrial 
goods, which this year were predominant. 
Exports to Europe and the Commonwealth 
expanded well. 


The effective demand for exports in the 
current year must depend to a degree on the 
ability of each country concerned to obtain 
exchange to finance its imports. The more 
the world’s foreign exchanges tended to be 
concentrated in the hands of strong countries 
like America and Western Germany without 
a reciprocal outward flow, the less would 
there be at the disposal of weaker countries, 
whose needs were the greatest. There was 
evidence that this situation existed. 


THE FUTURE 


TI, said Sir Ivan, shared with the rest of 
industry the uncertainties which beset our 
economy. Though the symptoms of our 
disorder seemed involved, and to become 
more so each year, it was hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the underlying cause was not 
of great complexity. There had developed 
such a disunity of purpose and misunder- 
standing amongst those who worked in and 
were responsible for the well-being of indus- 
try—management, labour and the Govern- 
ment—that effort and enthusiasm was 
squandered. Little good was served by 
apportioning blame ; all were responsible in 
varying degrees. But as long as industrial 
costs, including wages, continued to run 
ahead of production, we stood in peril of 
costing ourselves out of world markets. No- 
body who had thought of the consequences 
could surely want this to happen. The risk 
could be put behind us if every section of 
the community took the trouble to under- 
stand that it shared with the others this one 
fundamental common interest. 


The outlook was obscured by these uncer- 
tainties, concluded Sir Ivan. If there were 
a general curtailment of industrial activity, 
it would obviously affect TI’s operations. 
Present indications were that these, in any 
case, would not be quite on the same scale 
as in the year just ended. 
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HARRISONS & CROSFIELD LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Harrisons 
& Crosfield Limited, will be held on 
December 9th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by Sir Leonard Paton, 
CBE, MC, chairman of the company, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : 


Chairmanship.—Having reached the age of 
75, and on medical advice, Sir Eric Miller has 
resigned the Chair he has held since 1924, 
but remains a Director. 


His colleagues agree that his load must now 
be lightened, but they have sought how best 
to mark his exceptional services. Hence, 
stockholders are being asked to approve a 
new clause in the Articles of Association 
naming him Life President. By this means 
his name is embodied permanently within 
the charter of the Company. 





Sir Eric Miller 


My colleagues have done me the honour 
of inviting me to succeed Sir Eric as Chair- 
man, and I will do my utmost to merit their 
confidence and yours, and to be worthy of 
the fine team in London and throughout our 
overseas Companies and Branches without 
whom today’s results would not have heen 
achieved. 


GROUP PROFITS 


The Group Profits for the year, after charg- 
ing £881,828 for taxation, amounted to 
£561,352. The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 10 per cent on the Deferred 
Ordinary Stock, making 15 per cent for the 
year. This repeats last year’s distribution. 
Profits would have been higher, but the Dir- 
ectors considered it prudent to make a further 
provision of £127,736 against diminution in 
value of Currency Assets caused by exchange 
depreciation and restriction on remittances 
from Indonesia. 


The main feature of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet is the strong liquid position. 
Net Current Assets have risen during the 
year to £6,413,000 excluding Trade Invest- 
ments. 


Our interests and responsibilities in Malaya 
extend to upwards of 200,000 acres, the con- 
tribution from which to the economy includes 
many millions of dollars paid annually in 
wages, capital expenditure and taxation. We 
have long had deep roots in Malaya, and try 





to be in the forefront of every move to 
advance the interests of the country and the 
people. 


Contrast this with the activities of the take- 
over speculators, who, in the main, have no 
stake in the country and no knowledge of 
planting or local conditions. Their object is 
to make a quick profit, and to obtain control 
of the cash resources which have been care- 
fully built up over the years by the Planta- 
tion Companies they take over. Instead of 
being utilised for further development of pro- 
ductive capacity these resources are then as a 
rule diverted to quite other purposes and lost 
to Malaya. 


TEA 


With the knowledge that in total there is 
ample tea available, and with pressure of 
supplies tending to lower the price of plainer 
qualities, it has been possible for blenders 
to pay high prices both in London and in 
the East for best quality teas, in the know- 
ledge that their overall cost is unlikely to rise 
to the extent necessary to force an increase 
in retail prices. 


_ Overall production of tea in the world con- 
tinues to expand, and it is not easy to see 
where the extra tea will be absorbed. 


Output in the main producing countries 
outside China in 1957 will probably prove to 
be some 40 million Ib in excess of that in 
1956. The acreage under tea in Africa is 
increasing by approximately 5 per cent 
annually, and it is estimated that within eight 
to ten years from now production there will 
have reached an annual figure of 100 million 
Ib, and this may well be achieved at an earlier 
date as the new plantings made soon after 
the last war come into full bearing. 


RUBBER 


The year has not been without difficulty 
for the industry. Opening under the shadow 
of Suez, with prices at a relatively high leyel, 
there has been a steady drift downwards in 
line with most other primary commodities. 
Supplies tended to exceed demand, and the 
proportion of synthetic to increase. Currency 
uncertainties in Indonesia and elsewhere, and 
the more recent speculation against sterling 
have all had repercussions. 


Rubber in the past has had its testing 
periods, and in common with other com- 
modities will have them again. But the world 
cannot do without rubber, and there seems 
no reason to qualify Sir Eric Miller’s often 
expressed conviction that in an expanding 
world economy there is plenty of room both 
for natural rubber and synthetic in the fore- 
seeable future. 


One encouraging feature is the steady 
increase in the use of Latex for foam manu- 
facture and other applications. The Planta- 
tion industry, as it invariably does, is facing 
up to its problems, and the process of 
replacement of existing areas with the highest 
yielding planting material proceeds con- 
tinuously. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Although profits at the beginning of the 
current year compare favourably with those 
of a year ago, the present is a specially diffi- 
cult time to attempt any realistic estimate of 
what the full year is likely to yield at June 
30th next. 









The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Camp Bird Limited was held on November 
8th in London, Mr John Dalgleish, chair- 
man presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the period from January 1, 1956, to 
April 80, 1957: 


During the 16 months ended April 30, 
1957, Camp Bird made a tremendous phy- 
sical advance. Little more than an invest- 
ment company at the beginning of 1956, the 
period ended with 44 companies under our 


control. A complete management organisa- 
tion was created, and new headquarters 
secured. 


More than two-thirds of our investments 
were re-deployed during the period, yet 
acquisitions were so timed that earned income 
increased to a new record annual rate, despite 
the fact that no dividend income was re- 
ceived from our new subsidiaries. Our growth 
has accelerated during the present year, and 
increasing profits are arising in all our new 
fields of activity. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Consolidated earnings for the 16 months 
total £657,856, of which £108,077 was con- 
tributed by subsidiary trading companies 
“since acquisition” by Camp Bird. 


If we had had a trading profit from our 
subsidiaries for the full 16 months’ period, 
we should have felt justified in paying a 
final dividend of 6} per cent in respect of 
the period to April 30, 1957, to maintain 
our 20 per cent record. This not being the 
case, we have decided to recompense share- 
holders by paying a first interim dividend of 
62 per cent for the period ending April 30, 
1958. Consideration will be given to the 
payment of a second interim dividend when 
the results for the half year to October 3], 
1957, are available. 


INCOME SOURCES 


You will note in the parent company Profit 
and Loss Account that we have divided 
income into four main parts: 


1. Profits from realisation of investments 
and sundry income. 

2. Dividends received. 

3. Profits from purchases and sales of 
businesses. 

4. Management Fees. 


A large part of our Group expenses is 
now devoted to investigating the buying and 
selling of properties of various descriptions. 


The success of these new activities is 
shown by the fact that, in the present 
accounts, the tofal cost of running your Com- 
pany was recouped by this division, and 
already in the current year our total annual 
running expenses may well have been more 
than recouped by these activities. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Camp Bird now controls an_ industrial 
complex which begins with research and 
development, moves through industrial pro- 
duction and has an appendage of retail dis- 
tribution, almost exclusively in the electrical 
and electronic fields. This Group is rapidly 
developing into one of the largest and most 
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CAMP BIRD LIMITED 


A GREAT ADVANCE 


MR JOHN DALGLEISH’S REVIEW 


self-sufficient groups in the British electrical 
and electronics industry. 


Cold Forging Limited—We have just 
finished the first public exhibition of our 
steel cold forging presses at Hanover, in con- 
junction with our colleagues, International 
Cold Forging Corporation. Our installation 
was unquestionably the sensation of the Fair, 
and inquiries involving more than £1 million 
of business were being progressed as this 
Review was compiled. It is now beyond 
question that we have in our cold forging 
process one of the most momentous develop- 
ments that has ever confronted the steel 
industry. Further cold forging presses are 
now being built at our Hanworth Engineer- 
ing factory and you may look forward to 
considerable financial profit from this enter- 
prise in due course. 


Hampton and Sons Limited.—It may be 
said that Camp Bird will have recovered its 
total original investment in Hamptons by the 
end of the present financial year, and we still 
own a retail and contracting organisation with 
a turnover rapidly increasing beyond £1 
million a year. The malaise which led to tre- 
mendous losses in the past three years has 
been arrested and the reorganised business is 
now going ahead, 


In this connection, Camp Bird has this 
month acquired the whole equity of another 
famous furniture manufacturing concern, H. 
Morris and Company Limited, of Glasgow. 


Hartley Baird Group.—Hartley Baird 
had a bad sixteen months, ending with a loss 
of £75,000. The Company is now earning 
profits, following some deep incisions into the 
original composition of the group, whereby 
the dead wood was cut away. There is every 
reason to believe this Company will become 
a profitable member of the Camp Bird indus- 
trial group. 


Creston Electric Limited.—Losses which 
had reached £113,000 in the sixteen months 
under review were largely terminated by the 
closure of the Oldham plant. 


Tenaplas Limited——This Company, also, 
was formerly a member of the Hartley Baird 
Group. In the sixteen months, losses reached 
the level of £59,000. Since reorganisation as 
a direct subsidiary of Camp Bird, I am glad 
to report these losses have been stopped and 
a reasonable future can be seen for the Com- 
pany. Considerable re-equipping with the 
most modern extrusion plant is now under 
way and there are encouraging signs of a re- 
expanding market for extruded plastics. 


Hanworth Engineering (Aircraft) Limited. 
—This Company is well known as high pre- 
cision engineers. It is expected to expand as 
a central toolroom for the whole Camp Bird 
Industrial Group, in addition to carrying on 
its normal outside contractual work. Plant 
at this factory is under continuous moderni- 
sation to keep the quality of work at the high- 
est possible level. 


Limit Engineering Group Limited.— 
This Company continues as a profitable 
leader in the field of small electric motors and 
fans. Limit have more “firsts” in this field 
of industry than any other electrical engin- 
eering company extant. Their latest devel- 
opment—the first truly efficient baby D.C. 
motor for use in battery-operated record 
players—will open up massive and entirely 
new markets for portable record players, 
for which there has been such an 
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insistent unsatisfied world-wide demand in 
recent years. 


j}. Langham Thompson Group Limited.— 
Order books for this group extend to four 
and five years in many development depart- 
ments. The commercial side of the concern 
is also developing quickly. The Group has 
established a new record profit in each of the 
11 years since the first companies were 
formed. The growth is expected to accelerate 
in the current year. All departments are 
expanding and a large new central research 
and development centre is now under con- 
struction near Watford. 


Coolers and Venders Limited.—This Com- 
pany is the selling and licensing organisation 
for a number of leading American automatic 
vending machines. Camp Bird acquired a 
controlling interest during the summer, so 
that a single direction could operate manu- 
facturing (now done by the Hartley Baird 
Group) and the selling and _ financing 
of sales. 


TARGET 


While it is too early to be dogmatic about 
trading results for the overall industrial group 
during the present year, we are targeting 
for not less than £500,000 net profits 
before tax. 


In the sixteen months under review, the 
turnover of the industrial group was at the 
annual rate of just under £5 million. 


New capital expenditure within the exist- 
ing industrial group is unlikely to exceed 
£200,000 for the current year—all of which 
we propose to finance from existing resources. 


MINING AFFAIRS 


Next, I wish to draw your attention to 
developments at the Camp Bird Mine in 
Colorado. It is now clear that we have located 
in our Colorado property in the Yellow Rose 
vein, an orebody which in the few months 
at our disposal has already produced esti- 
mated indicated ore reserves of some 260,000 
tons having a combined metal value of $29.78 
per ton at today’s metal prices. 


Tekka-Taiping, our tin property in Malaya, 
continues to do well, and good profits are 
likely to be earned until the end of the present 
financial year at least. We have acquired a 
7} per cent interest in rights which may arise 
from the investigation taking place in the 
area east of Stilfontein and Buffelsfontein 
known as the Pochefstroom area. We have 
been invited to participate in a major aerial 
survey of potentially mineralised areas in 
Canada, and this matter is currently being 
raised with the British Treasury to ensure an 
adequate supply of hard currency so that we 
may play our part. 


Recent excitement in the currency ‘field 
underlines our wisdom in retaining a strong 
portfolio of gold shares, which will be major 
beneficiaries of any series of currency 
devaluations. Any intervening “paper” 
losses may be borne with equanimity. 


We have a high income from our gold 
shares, and we are creating an integrated 
industrial organisation in those fields which 
we believe will suffer least (and indeed may 
prosper further) in the event of a deflation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH ASSETS 
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TRUST LIMITED 


INCOME AGAIN INCREASED 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO COUNTRY’S DOLLAR 
RESERVES 


MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR ON CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
STRUCTURE 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
BRITISH ASSETS TRUST LIMITED 
will be held on December 5, 1957, at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 9 Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the Review of the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1957: I am pleased to report that we have 
secured the services of Mr Roger Inglis as 
a Director. His appointment falls to be con- 
firmed at the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting. 


During the year we have had many 
problems to think about—the Suez crisis, the 
US Presidential Election, the Canadian Elec- 
tion, inflationary worries and, finally, the 7 
per cent Bank Rate—and I feel it is satisfac- 
tory that in spite of all that has happened our 
Valuation shows such a comparatively small 
reduction on last year’s figure and that 
our income has again increased. It seems 
probable that pro‘its in many industries, both 
here and in North America, will be lower 
during the current year which will mean 
that in some cases we will receive lower divi- 
dends, but our policy of investing in strong 
and well managed companies should ensure 
that the reduction taken as a whole will not 
be severe and J hope should not be of an 
order to affect our own distribution. 


DOLLAR INVESTMENTS 


The new form of our Accounts, which we 
adopted last year, has been welcomed 
by our Shareholders and this year the 
Accounts are presented in a very similar 
form. The tables on pages 11 and 12 
of the Report are, however, new. In 
recent months there has been a great deal 
of talk about this country’s Dollar Reserves 
and we thought you might be interested to 
know what your own company has done 
during the past few years to help the country 
in this way. You will see from the graph 
on page 11 that on January 15, 1948, our 
dollar holdings were valued at $2,100,000. 
Between that date and September 30, 1957, 
we built up our portfolio of dollar invest- 
ments at a further overall cost of $6,200,000 
making a total of $8,300,000. At September 
30, 1957 our dollar holdings were valued at 
$21,600,000. The appreciation of $13,300.000 
has resulted from our use of the dollars 
entrusted to ys under the Exchange Regula- 
tions, and has benefited the country in that 
all these dollar investments are potentially 
available to the Treasury in a case of National 
emergency. Nor is this all, for over the same 
period these investments have brought in 
income amounting to $4,400,000, all of which 
has become available to the Treasury as an 
addition to the Dollar Reserves. This income 
iS at present running at the rate of some 
$680,000 per annum after expenses and 
foreign taxes and I hope will continue to in- 
crease over the years. While I have only 
quoted figures for this Company, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the majority of Invest- 
ment Trusts have been operating on similar 
lines, and the result in total must represent 
a very large addition both to the overseas 
Investments held by British residents and to 


this country’s Dollar Reserves. These invest- 
ments therefore are making their contribution 
to this country’s dollar income in just the 
same way as Exports—and at the same time 
they act as a commercial link with the USA 
and Canada and go towards balancing Ameri- 
can and Canadian interests in this country. 


For the past three years we have been 
giving in the Press quarterly reports of 
Income and Valuation and on page 12 
of the Report you will find a summary 
of these figures. We think that these 
quarterly reports have been appreciated 
by our Shareholders as they show that 
our income has been coming in steadily 
and they also show variations that have taken 
place in our Valuation at different dates. We 
have ignored the London’ premium on dollar 
investments in all our Valuation figures. 


REASONS FOR SCRIP ISSUES 


You will want me to say something about 
our scrip issues. During the past few years 
our Reserves have increased materially, in 
particular the Provision for diminution in 
value of Investments, which is deducted in 
arriving at the Book Cost of Investments as 
shown in the Balance Sheet. We decided, 
therefore, to bring our nominal capital more 
into line with our assets. This we have 
done, firstly by transferring the sum of 
£3,750,000 from Provision for diminution 
in value of Investments to Capital Reserve as 
shown in this year’s Balance Sheet, and sub- 
sequently by capitalising this sum to make 
the scrip issue of “A” 5 per cent Preference 
Stock and of Ordinary Shares to our Ordinary 
Shareholders. In so far as the issue is in the 
form of “A” 5 per cent Preference Stock, 
we are following the precedent of this Com- 
pany in 1930, and it has the effect of increas- 
ing the gearing of the Ordinary Capital which 
had decreased with the Company’s growth. 
The effect of the simultaneous issue of Pre- 
ference and Ordinary is to give the Ordinary 
Shareholder the choice of keeping his interest 
in the Company unchanged, of adding to his 
Preference holding and selling part of his 
Ordinary which would increase his immediate 
income, or of selling his new Preference hold- 
ing and adding to his stake in the equity of 
the Company. 


CONVERSION OF STOCK INTO SHARES 


You may wonder why we are converting 
our Ordinary Stock Units into 5s. Shares. At 
one time it was necessary for all Shares to 
be numbered and so there was an administra- 
tive advantage in the issue of Stock Units 
rather than Shares. Since the Companies Act 
of 1948, however, share numbering is no 
longer required, and we have taken this step 
in order to eliminate the confusion that 
sometimes arose as to whether quotations re- 
ferred to stock units of 5s. or £ of stock. 


During the past year the Chairmen of 
many Investment Trusts have spoken against 
the practice of issuing non-voting equity 
Shares. I would like to say we are in com- 
plete agreement with the v-ews that have been 
expressed and that we hope that this practice 
will gradually die out. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON & 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 4th, 
in London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse, chairman and man- 
aging director, in the course of his speech, 
said : The trading profit of the Group for 
the year to March 31, 1957, of £1,436,207 
constitutes an all-time record, the previous 
highest being £1,333,229 for the year ended 
March, 1955. The net profit at £573,201 
compares with £556,895 last year and, after 
providing for taxation both here and overseas, 
deducting the profits applicable to the outside 
shareholders of subsidiary companies and 
allowing for sums retained by subsidiary 
companies, the net profit accruing to the 
company was £389,851, against £367,695 for 
the previous year. 


From this the directors have already de- 
clared and paid an interim dividend of 6d 
per 5s. unit, and they now recommend a 
final dividend of Ils. 2d. per unit, both less 
income tax, making a total of ls. 8d. per 
unit, less tax, for the year, out of earnings 
of 2s. 3.12d. per unit, less tax. 


The increase in profit was shared between 
Ceylon and Mauritius and, although it would 
be perhaps misleading to give each year’s 
result as between sugar and tea, it’ is an 
interesting fact that the profits for the past 
year were almost exactly 64 per cent from 
Mauritius and 36 per cent from Ceylon, the 
same as the average for the six years, which 
I mentioned last year. It is anticipated that 
the company will qualify as an overseas 
trading corporation. 

In Ceylon, nationalisation of land which 
found place in its election manifesto 
remains an aim of the Socialist Government 
now in office in Ceylon, but public statements 
made by the Prime Minister have indicated 
that there is no early intention to proceed in 
this direction. 


I believe that the consequences. of 
nationalisation of the agricultural industries 
on which the whole economy of Ceylon 
depends, and the very grave risks which such 
a policy would involve, are appreciated by a 
very large majority of Ceylonese. 


MAURITIUS SUGAR CROP 


In Mauritius, the Island sugar crop for the 
1956-57 season surpassed all previous records, 
resulting in an outturn of some 572,000 tons, 
of which this company’s share, including 
Mon Tresor & Mon Desert Limited. 
amounted to 65,200 tons, which was also a 
record. This record crop was due in a large 
measure to the high richness of the cane, as 
a result of very favourable weather through- 
out the harvesting season. 

The average net price realised for sugar 
sold under the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment and otherwise was approximately £36 
per ton, against £33 13s. per ton in the 
previous year. 


As regards the current year’s prospects, 
with the promise of a good crop the prospects 
for our sugar product are reasonably satisfac- 
tory. In the case of tea, however, the 
prospects are not so good, as there has been 
a setback in price. Coupled with an over- 
loaded Colombo market, buyers have been 
more selective in their purchases and have 
shown a marked preference for quality teas. 
Provided there is no recession in the market 
price, I think we may look forward hopefully 
to a reasonably good result. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY 
NATURE OF ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of Dalgety 
and Company Limited wiN be held on 
December 5th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr D. Abel 
Smith, MC, for the year ended June 30, 
1957 : 


I propose to survey the progress your 
business has achieved over the past ten years. 


While we aim to give our shareholders a 
fair return on their money and for the risk 
they take—we have never failed to pay a 
dividend on the ordinary shares since the 
company was formed in 1884—we are equally 
conscious of our duty to continue to play 
our part in the development of the resources 
and ties of the Commonwealth. 


The average net taxed profit for the three 
years, 1947-49, was £214,641, whereas in 
1955-57 it had risen to £813,596. In 1947 
we had our own staffed offices at 167 points ; 
today the number of our branches has risen 
to 282. This is in accordance with our policy 
of improving the service which we can render 
to our pastoral clientele. 


In Wool the Company has held its position 
relative to othér brokers in spite of increased 
competition, and whereas in 1947 it handled 
589,000 bales in Australia and New Zealand, 
in 1957 it handled 905,875 bales. Annual 
Merchandise turnover over the decade has 
risen from approximately £Stg 73 million to 
about £Stg 214 million, and the Livestock, 
Insurance and Shipping Departments have 
all at least trebled their net profits, while 
the annual monetary turnover of the Live- 
stock Department has grown from around 
£Stg 12 million to around £Stg 53 million. 


NATURE OF ACTIVITIES 


There is misunderstanding in some 
quarters as to the various types of activity 
which the company’s business includes. 
Broadly, we set out to identify ourselves with 
the primary producer, to market everything 
which he produces and to supply him with 
most of the requirements of his station or 
farm. Nearly all the marketing is done on 
an agency basis ; wool, for instance, is sold 
by us as brokers for a commission, and we 
never own a bale. The same principles apply 
to stock—sheep, cattle, pigs, etc. 


There is a tradition in the company that 
we should never own a farming or grazing 
property ourselves. The object of all this is 
to avoid any competition or suspicion of 
competition with our own primary producing 
clients, and to retain more capital to help 
these clients to run their own properties. One 
effect is possibly to make our profits more 
stable than they might be if we were directly 
engaged in primary production, although it 
must be appreciated that we, working largely 
on an agency basis, must clearly expect to 
share our clients’ fortunes and misfortunes 
to a considerable extent. 

The profit for the year amounts to 
£903,129, as compared with £756,025 for the 
previous year. We are recommending a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of 8} per 
cent, which, with the interim dividend, makes 
a total distribution of 12 per cent for the 
year. 

The company continues to expand its 
activities mainly on well proved lines. The 
results for the current year will inevitably 
be influenced by both international and local 
trading conditions, and not least by the 
seasonal outlook in Australia, which, at the 
time of writing, is causing anxiety in some 
areas. Subject to that, the outlook for the 
current year is quite encouraging. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


HIGHER WORKING PROFIT 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 19, 1957. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr W. M. Frames, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1957. 


WORKING RESULTS 


The tonnage of ore milled during the year 
at 1,264,000 was 3,000 tons lower than that 
for the previous year. The yield at 11.367 
dwt per ton was 0.109 dwt higher and the 
gold recovered increased by 5,201 ounces to 
718,409 ounces. The higher gold output, 
together with the slightly higher average 
amount received per ounce for gold, resulted 
in an improvement in the working revenue 
of £99,092 to £9,057,464. Due principally 
to higher labour charges, working costs 
increased by £50,572 to £3,801,652, with the 
result that the working profit from gold rose 
by £48,520 to £5,255,812. 


Due to improvements to the uranium plant 
during the year the tonnage of slimes treated 
increased by 62,659 tons to 1,866,011 tons and, 
as a result of better recovery practice, uranium 
oxide production increased from 518,088 to 
563,454 Ib. The working profit from uranium 
and acid (subject to adjustment) accordingly 
rose by £219,659 to £1,412,423. 


The total working profit from gold and 
uranium and acid (subject to adjustment) at 


£6,668,235 was higher by £268,179 than in 
the previous year, 


ACCOUNTS 


Provision for taxation and mineral lease 
consideration amounted to £3,263,279, divi- 
dends declared during the year totalled 
£2,400,000, a repayment on account of the 
capital portion of the uranium and acid loans 
absorbed £408,429 and £237,521 was trans- 
ferred to Capital Reserve in respect of 
expenditure on mining assets and trade 
investments. The unappropriated balance 
carried forward was increased by £310,059 to 
£1,945,068. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Development footage totalled 54,267 feet 
which was 1,039 feet more than for the pre- 
vious year. Of 22,580 feet driven on reef, 
18,630 feet were sampled and 16,655 feet or 
89.4 per cent, were payable. Compared with 
the previous year, the percentage payability 
was lower by 5.2 per cent, but there was an 
increase from 764 to 940 inch-dwt in the 
value. The increase in value was largely due 
to satisfactory development exposures in the 
lower central and eastern portions of the 
mine. Exploratory work was continued in the 
western section where values were lower than 
the average for the mine. 


The opening up of the mine below the sixth 
level by means of the “A” series of incline 
shafts, proceeded at a satisfactory rate and a 
record shaft footage of 2,181 was sunk during 
the year. 


In the view of the Company’s Technical 
Advisers the sinking of the proposed sub- 
vertical shafts can safely be deferred until 
the incline shaft systems are completed. 


The payable ore developed was 908,000 
tons, of an average value of 14.9 dwt. This 
was 254,000 tons less and 3.4 dwt higher 
than in the previous year. 


PUMPING 


As the underground workings grow bigger 
the mine has to cope with more water and in 
order to keep well ahead of requirements, 
the pumping capacity was increased from 
16,800,000 to 18,500,000 gallons per day and 
still further pumping equipment is being 
installed. During the year the average 
quantity of water pumped to the surface was 
9,128,000 gallons per day as compared with 
8,465,000 gallons per day in the previous 
year. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve was re-estimated 
at June 30, 1957, at 4,820,000 tons of an 
average value of 12.8 dwt over a stoping 
width of 45.7 inches. There was a small 
increase in the pay limit to counteract the 
rise in costs. Compared with the previous 
year, the ore reserve fell by 521,000 tons, the 
value being 0.7 dwt higher and the width 
0.7 inch less. The value of the uranium 
contained in the available ore reserve at 
0.424 Ib. was 0.006 lb. per ton higher than 
in the previous estimate. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


A net amount of £254,532 was spent ou 
capital account for gold mining operations 
during the year. It is estimated that 
£490,000 will be spent on capital account 
for gold mining during the current financial 
year. 


Expenditure on the Uranium and acid 
plants totalled £20,108 and £398,915 respec- 
tively. An amount of approximately £140,000 
remains to be spent on the completion of 
these plants. 


URANIUM AND SULPHURIC ACID 


Of the total loan of £4,068,281, including 
capitalised interest, obtained through the 
Atomic Energy Board for the erection of the 
uranium plant, an amount of £1,317,221 had 
been repaid by September 30, 1957, leaving 
a balance of £2,751,060 to be repaid in 25 
equal quarterly instalments. 


The sulphuric acid plant was commis- 
sioned on October 27, 1956, and has 
operated at its designed capacity since that 
date. The loan of £757,601, including 
capitalised interest, arranged through the 
Atomic Energy Board to finance the con 
struction of this plant, is repayable by 
quarterly instalments over a period of ten 
years, the first of which took place on 
March 31, 1957. At September 30, 1957, an 
amount of £47,093 had been repaid, leaving 
a balance of £710,508 to be repaid in 37 
equal quarterly instalments. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


Due to the increased benefits provided 
under the Pneumoconiosis Act, 1956, which 
has been in force since August 1, 1956, the 
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cost to the Company under this heading 


rose by 6d. to 2s. 7d. per ton milled for the 
year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


The report for the first three months of 
the current financial year, which was pub- 
lished recently, disclosed that although there 
was a slight drop in the tonnage milled for 
that quarter, as compared with the previous 
quarter, the yield per ton at 11.913 dwt 
was higher. Working costs rose by ls. per 
ton, but the working profit from gold was 
nevertheless higher by some £45,000. An 
amount of £17,698 was received during the 
quarter in respect of additional revenue on 
gold sold during the period February to 


—S—— 


HARMONY 


GOLD MINING. 
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July, 1957. There was also an improvement 
in the yield per ton and output of uranium 
oxide and the profit from that source and 
from sulphuric acid production (subject to 
adjustment) at £430,704 was £36,034 higher 
than for the previous quarter. 


4,060 feet of development footage were 
sampled, 90.3 per cent of which was payable, 
the gold value being 703 inch-dwt and the 
uranium oxide value 3.917 Ib per ton. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMPANY 


With effect from September 1, 1957, Rand 
Mines, Limited, the Secretaries to the Cam- 
pany, were appointed Consulting Engineers 
and Technical Advisers on taking over from 
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PLANS TO EXTEND SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 18, 1957. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated 
November 11, 1957. 


WORKING RESULTS 


The rate of milling during the year under 
review averaged nearly 79,000 tons per 
month, the total ore milled being 947,000 tons 
compared with 897,000 tons in the previous 
year. The yield per ton was 7.806 dwt, 
which was 0.101 dwt higher than that in the 
previous financial year. In spite of the 
increase in the tonnage milled, the higher cost 
of pneumoconiosis compensation charges, 
European labour, electric power and the dis- 
posal of underground water, resulted in a rise 
of 9d. per ton milled in working costs. The 
working profit from gold was £1,935,174 and 
from uranium and pyrite £1,174,633 (subjec 
to adjustment), making a total working profit 
for the year of £3,109,807, equivalent to 
65s. 8d. per ton milled, which was an 
improvement of 2s. ld. compared with the 
previous year. 


ACCOUNTS 


As Shareholders will have noted in the 
Directors’ Report, dividends amounting to 
ls. per share, or £900,000, were paid during 
the year, and £2,109,612 was transferred to 
Capital Reserve mainly in respect of expendi- 
ture on Mining Assets and repayment of 
portion of the Uranium and Pyrite loans. 
The unappropriated balance of Income and 
Expenditure Account stood at £1,263,307 at 
the end of the year, showing an increase of 
£77,972 compared with the June, 1956, 
Balance Sheet. 


After repaying during the year £336,195 
of the Company’s capital indebtedness in 
respect of loan facilities arranged through the 
Atomic Energy Board for the construction of 
the uranium and pyrite plants, the balance 
still owing at July 1, 1957, was £3,221,689. 
This balance is redeemable in 32 equal 
quarterly instalments from July 1, 1957. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Full-scale sinking and equipping of No. 2 
Shaft began on September 5, 1956, and at 
September 30, 1957, the shaft had been sunk 


to a depth of 4,600 feet below the collar, 
concrete-lined to a depth of 4,546 feet and 
equipped to a depth of 4,396 feet. 


In order to keep up the supply of ore to the 
mill, it was necessary to restrict development 
operations and the footage developed during 
the year at 42,400 feet was 8,948 less than that 
accomplished in the previous year. 12,055 
feet were on reef, of which 11,995 feet 
were sampled, 9,695 feet or 80.8 per cent 
proving payable at an average value of 
17.6 dwt over a channel width of 31 inches, 
equivalent to 546 inch-dwt. It is hoped 
to bring No. 2 Shaft into commission 
during the first half of 1958, and thereafter 
it is planned to accelerate development 
operations. 


At September 30, 1957, the 17th Haulage 
West had passed the position of No. 2 Shaft 
and the excavation of the ancillary crosscuts 
to the shaft station had been started. The 
first of the twin winzes to be sunk to the 
north of No. 2 Shaft pillar area had advanced 
242 feet at that date. 


UNDERGROUND WATER 


The present daily installed pumping capa- 
city of the mine is approximately 8,700,000 
gallons and the capacity is being further 
increased. The average quantity of water 
pumped for 24 hours for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1957, was 3,011,000 gallons. 


ORE RESERVE 


The payable ore developed during the 
year amounted to 1,178,000 tons of an average 
gold value of 8.9 dwt and an average uranium 
oxide value of 0.683 Ib per ton over an esti- 
mated stoping width of 50.7 inches. Due 
to the restricted development, this repre- 
sents a decrease of 242,000 tons compared 
with the previous year ; the gold and uranium 
oxide values were respectively 0.3 dwt and 
0.032 lb per ton higher and the width was 
2.7 inches less. The available ore reserve 
recalculated at the year end totalled 2,039,000 
tons, which is 339,000 tons greater than at 
June 30, 1956. At 8.7 dwt the average value 
of the available reserve was 0.2 dwt higher 
than that of the previous estimate, while the 
stoping width was 2.5 inches less at 51.8 
inches. The calculation of the ore reserve 
tonnage has been made on the usual conser- 
vative basis. 
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Central Mining Finance Limited that 
Company’s Executive and Technical Depart- 
ments. 


WESTERN DEEP LEVELS LIMITED 


Western Deep Levels Limited, registered 
during August, 1957, has been formed to 
exploit an area of approximately 4,767 
morgen lying immediately to the south of 
the properties of this Company and West 
Driefontein Gold Mining Company Limited. 
Details of this project, and of the participa- 
tion by Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, in the contribution of mineral 
rights to, and the capitalisation of, the new 


Company are set out in the report of the 
Directors. 


EXPANSION IN THE SCALE OF 
OPERATIONS 


The Company’s plans for expanding the 
scale of mining operations have been put in 
hand and the construction work to increase 
the capacities of both the gold and uranium 
plants has started. An application has been 
submitted to the Uranium Production Com- 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Board to extend 
the capacity of the pyrite flotation plant and 
to erect a sulphuric acid plant. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year a net amount of £1,885,011 
was spent on capital account in respect of 
gold mining. The principal items of expen- 
diture were the sinking and equipping of 
No. 2 Shaft ; underground power supply and 
equipment ; housing for Europeans and the 
disposal of underground water. This 
expenditure was financed entirely by appro- 
priation of profits. 


Capital expenditure during the year on the 
uranium plant, which at present has a rated 
capacity of 80,000 tons a month, amounted 
to £24,180. The expenditure on the con- 
struction of the pyrite flotation plant during 
the year totalled £302,706. The latter plant 
was completed and brought into full produc- 
tion in March, 1957, with a capacity of about 
90 tons per day. The expenditure on the 
two plants was financed by means of loans 
arranged through the Atomic Energy Board. 

During the current financial year it is 
expected that approximately £2,900,000 will 
be spent on capital account. The main items 
will be the completion of the sinking and 
equipping of No. 2 Shaft; the expansion of 
the gold and uranium production plants ; 
disposal arrangements for underground 
water and the installation of additional 
underground pumps and other equipment. 
As announced in the Press on September 14, 
1957, the Company has arranged loan facili- 
ties to the extent of £2 million with Central 
Mining Finance Limited. The facilities will 
be drawn upon in equal quarterly instalments 
of £500,000 carrying interest at 6} per cent 
per annum on amounts drawn and | per cent 
on the undrawn balance, and the first draw- 
ing will be made on October 31, 1957. The 
loan will be repaid in equal half-yearly 
instalments commencing on June 30, 1960, 
but the whole or any part of it may be 
repaid at any time after December 31, 1959, 
on payment of a premium of 3 per cent. 
The loan together with appropriations from 
profits will provide the funds necessary to 
meet the cost of the capital programme for 
the current year. Dividend No. 3 at the rate 
of 9d. per share which was declared on 
September 13, 1957, payable to shareholders 
registered in the books of the Company on 
September 30, 1957, compares with the two 
previous dividends, each of 6d. per share, 
paid during the financial years under review. 
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RIEBEECK GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


PROGRESS OF INITIAL PROGRAMME 
MR B. L. BERNSTEIN’S REVIEW 


The first annual general meeting of Rie- 
beeck Gold Mining Company, Limited, will 
be held on December 5th, in Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of 
the chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein: Your 
Company was incorporated on March 21, 
1956. The authorised capital of £3,500,000 
was subscribed at par in December, 1956. In 
addition, the Company will raise, in terms of 
the flotation arrangements, an additional £2 
million either by way of an issue of shares 
to shareholders or by way of loan. The pro- 
vision of this amount has been guaranteed 
by the Companies that sponsored the issue 
of shares. 


The amount of £5,500,000 thus provided 
will enable your Company to carry out the 
first stage of opening up the mine. The 
initial programme provides for the sinking 
and equipping of one large vertical shaft, to- 
gether with ancillary surface buildings and 
plant, as well as the development of twin 
haulages on the 4,800 feet level from the Lor- 
aine No. 2 shaft into your Company’s pro- 
perty. It is anticipated that the shaft will be 
sunk to a depth of 5,800 feet. When sinking 
has been completed a limited amount of de- 
velopment will be undertaken. Further 
capital will have to be raised in due course 
to complete the underground development 
programme to build the reduction works and 
to equip the mine for production. 


PREPARATORY WORK COMPLETED 


Work at the property commenced during 
January, 1957. All preparatory work, in- 
cluding some permanent installations, has 
now been completed and it is estimated that 
full scale shaft sinking will commence during 
November, 1957. No. 1 shaft is circular with 
a diameter of 26 feet inside the concrete lin- 
ing. Permanent equipment will be installed 
as the shaft is sunk and in addition a con- 
crete brattice wall will be installed to divide 
the shaft into downcast and upcast airways. 
The shaft collar had been completed to a 
depth of 88 feet by the end of September, 
1957. The concrete headgear which is 150 
feet high and is the first of its type in the 
Orange Free State, is already completed. You 
will find further details of progress achieved 
in the report of the Consulting Engineers 
attached to the Annual Report. 


Provided there are no excessive delays, the 
sinking of the shaft should be completed by 
the middle of 1959, when development opera- 
tions will commence. 


AGREEMENT WITH LORAINE GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED 


An agreement was concluded with Loraine 
Gold Mines, Limited, whereby Loraine un- 
dertook to develop a twin cross-cut on the 
4,800 feet horizon from its No. 2. shaft 
towards the K1 Borehole and then to con- 
tinue a twin haulage into your Company’s 
property. Loraine contributed to the cost of 
the haulage until it reached a point 1,000 
feet south of Borehole Ki. From that point 
the total cost has been borne by your Com- 
pany. In the vicinity of Borehole KI the 
haulage passed through upper bands of the 
“Rainbow Reef” and, as published in the 
Press by Loraine Gold Mines, Limited, of 
380 feet sampled, 345 feet were payable at an 
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average value of 369 inch-dwt. The haulage 


‘reached the common boundary between 


Loraine and Riebeeck at the end of July, 
1957, and is now being driven towards Bore- 
hole TV2. At the end of September, 1957, 
the return airway and companion haulage had 
reached positions of 838 feet and 652 feet, 
respectively, inside the Riebeeck property. 
The purpose to be served by this haulage is 
to provide, in due course, a second outlet 
for the Riebeeck Mine. Although it is not 
intended to carry out exploratory reef devel- 
opment at the present time, the haulage has 
intersected several reef horizons, the results 
of which were published in the report for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1957. It is 
anticipated that further reef bands will be 
traversed. 


Apart from such reef exposures as may 
arise as a result of the twin haulage passing 
through reef horizons, no reef development 
will be undertaken until the sinking of No. 1 
shaft has been completed, as it is proposed 
to devote the available funds to development 
in the vicinity of No. 1 shaft, from which 
area it is anticipated the initial mill tonnage 
will be derived. 


Many practical problems in the field present 
themselves when a new mine is started. The 
good progress made on your mine is largely 
due to the co-operation and hard work of all 
those concerned, I would like to take this 
opportunity of placing on record your 


Board’s appreciation of the services of the 
Manager of the Mine, Mr A. R. Louw, and 
his staff and the staffs at both the Head and 
London offices of the Company. 


HAROLD WESLEY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 
PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Harold Wesley, Limited, was held on Novem- 
ber 12th in London, Mr Percy Day-Winter 
(the chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1957: During the year increased costs of 
wages, overhead and transport charges had to 
be met and in many cases there have been 
higher costs of raw materials. Modern 
machinery has been a contributing factor to 
increased sales, which offset these higher 
charges, and your Directors consider that the 
result is a satisfactory one. 


The outlook for the current year does not 
appear to be much different. We have to 
face severe competition, but I feel that your 
Company’s organisation is able to meet this. 
Sales showed another slight increase for the 
first three months of the current year and 
both factories are fully employed. 


Overseas markets present a difficult pro- 
position, but there is some sign that some of 
the areas are again opening up and that we 
might regain these in the current year. 


Overdraft at June 30, 1957, £100,957, 
has been reduced to approximately £25,000 
following deliveries of seasonable goods in 
the first three months of our present financial 
year. 

Machinery and Plant has been purchased 
to the extent of £21,720. 


Your Company has agreed the final claim 
for War Damage and during the current year 
the erection of a building will be commenced 
on the site of one that was a total loss by 
bombs. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, making 14 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Inc. in the Union of South Africa) 


EXTRACT FROM 
MR D. A. B. WATSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on November 12th 
in Johannesburg. 


Mr D. A. B. Watson, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr H. J. Joel, the 
Chairman, said the balance sheet reflected a 
further substantial increase in the investment 
portfolio. The net amount invested during 
the year was £1,939,000. 


The net profit before providing for taxation 
amounted to £2,469,000, an increase of 
£177,000 over that of the previous year. That 
increase was the net result of greater income 
from investments and the realisation of in- 
vestments, offset by a reduction in the net 
income from fees and sundries. Apart from 
some individual fluctuations of an excep- 
tional nature which, on balance, had little 
effect, the increase of £215,000 in income 
from investments arose in general from the 
progressive contribution made by the 
amounts invested during the past two years. 
An amount of £871,000 was provided for 
taxation in respect of the financial year under 
review, 


Mr Watson continued: After making a 
transfer of £801,000 to Investment Reserve, 
your Directors were pleased to be able to 
declare a dividend of 5s. for the year. This 
distribution showed an increase of Is. 6d. on 
the dividend of 3s. 6d. which, with one ex- 
ception, has been paid each year since 1948. 


Because income from investments is at 
present our main ‘source of profit, it is the 
principal factor governing the rate of divi- 
dend, although this rate may naturally be 
influenced also by other factors. Although 
we have substantial investments in South 
African gold mines, the bulk of our present 
investment income is derived from our 
diamond, copper, platinum, base metal and 
industrial interests. 


After reviewing the various fields of in 
vestment, Mr Watson summed up by saying: 
In so far as our interests in diamonds, 
platinum, copper and other base metals are 
concerned, the picture is, with the exception 
of diamonds, one of a period of hesitancy 
with production generally in excess of 
demand and a consequential weakness in the 
price of the various metals. 


As I mentioned earlier, there was a net 
investment of the company’s funds during 
the year of approximately £1,9 million, some 
of which has not yet earned a full year’s 
income. Because of this, and provided 
there is no significant further weakening in 
the markets for the various commodities in 
which your Company is interested, it is the 
opinion of your Board that our income from 
these investments taken as a whole will be 
substantially maintained during the current 
year. Furthermore, having regard to the 
wide field of your company’s mining invest- 
ments, it is likely that they will yield satis- 
factory returns over the long term. 


Your Company’s industrial interests aiso 
cover a relatively wide field and it appears 


/at present that our income from this source 


will not vary to any significant extent duriay 
the next few years. 


Mr Watson concluded by reviewing con- 
ditions in the coal, uranium and gold miniag 
industries. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood, Limited, was held on 
November 12th in London. 


Mr A. Marcus Neal, JP, ACGI, AMICE, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The value of our sales for the 12 months 
ending March 31, 1957, is some seven per 
cent higher than last year’s figure, while the 
gross trading profit before taxation shows 
an increase from £299,908 to £375,778. This 
increase in the profit ratio doubtless reflects 
the increased efficiency resulting from the 
expenditure upon capital equipment of half 
a million pounds during the previous three 
years to which I referred in my statement a 
year ago, and also, to a less extent, a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of Government work 
undertaken at relatively low profit margins. 
Our recent policy of sub-letting machining 
work to subcontractors when necessary in 
order to avoid bottlenecks in .our own 
machine shops has also had the effect of 
improving production and of reducing delays 
in delivery. 


Of the trading profit of £375,778, provision 
for taxation absorbs no less than £211,000, 
leaving us with a net profit for the year of 
£164,778 available for allocation. 


On considering the question of dividend 
10 be paid, your board has decided in view 
of the results achieved to recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
Jess tax, making with the 5 per cent, less tax, 
interim dividend already paid, a total for the 
year of 20 per cent, less tax, on the ordinary 
capital. We further recommend, in view of 
the ever increasing cost of replacement of 
machine tools and equipment, the allocation 
of £75,000 to Fixed Asset Replacement 
Reserve, bringing the total of this reserve to 
£275,000, and the addition of the balance 
of £4,060 to Carry Forward, increasing this 
item to £152,050. 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


In the absence of troubles industrial or 
international, from the latest figures avail- 
able I do not expect the profits for the 
current year, that is to March 31, 1958, to 
be any less satisfactory than those with which 
we are dealing today. There has recently 
been an increase in the rate at which orders 
have been received resulting in a full order 
book which should ensure continuity of work 
for some time. 


In this connection shareholders will be 
interested to know that in addition to the 
flow of orders for our normal products, viz. 
steam and internal combustion engines, steam 
turbines, gas compressors, refrigerating, 
hydraulic, brewing and industrial filtering 
machinery, etc., the orders recently received 
include large contracts for high pressure air 
compressors for the chemical industry, print- 
ing presses and machinery for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic fibres and plastics. 


In order to enable us satisfactorily to deal 
with this volume of work your board has 
decided that the time has now arrived when 
a further expenditure on machine tools is 
justified and accordingly orders have recently 
been placed for tools and equipment involv- 
ing an outlay of some £120,000. 


In view of the wide range of our products 
and of the healthy state of our order book 
your board feel that, in spite of restrictions 
and austerity which may be imposed on 
industry generally, we are justified in viewing 
the foreseeable future with a measure of con- 
fidence. The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MODDERFONTEIN 
EAST, LIMITED 


INCREASING WORKING 
PROFIT 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 18, 1957. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr F. E. Hay, dated November 
11, 1957. 


The total ore hoisted during the year ex- 
ceeded that hoisted during the previous year 
by 34,104 tons, and as a larger tonnage of ore 
was drawn from old surface dumps the ore 
sent to the mill amounted to 1,671,000 tons, 
an increase of 94,000 tons when compared 
with last year. The yield declined by 
0.044 dwt to 2.056 dwt per ton ; however, 
there was an increase of 11d. an ounce in the 
average price received for gold during the 
year and working revenue increased by 
£85,676 to £2,168,078. Working costs per 
ton milled fell from 25s. 4d. last year to 
24s. 10d. this year, an achievement which 
reflects great credit on the Manager and the 
employees at the mine. Thus the working 
profit at £90,421 showed an increase of £3,307 
over that of the previous year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The total profit for the year, before 
taxation, amounted to £116,430, and with 
the unappropriated balance of £237,297 
brought forward from the previous year 
gave a total of £353,727 available for appro- 
priation. 


Two dividends of 1s. per share each, total- 
ling £93,080, were declared, and provision 
for taxation and mineral lease consideration 
amounted to £15,227. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


From the Consulting Engineers’ report it 
will be seen that the development decreased 
to 4,399 feet, of which 60 per cent was in 
the Klipfontein Corridor Lease area. There 
was a slight drop in value of 19 inch-dwt to 
180 inch-dwt, but there was an improvement 
in the percentage payability from 15.4 per 
cent to 39.4 per cent. 


The payable ore developed at 192,000 tons 
was lower by 68,000 tons. Of this total, 
94,000 tons at 3.3 dwt were in the Klipfon- 
tein Corridor. 


As expected, the available ore reserve has 
declined and now stands at 1,163,000 tons at 
3.4 dwt over a stoping width of 40.6 inches. 
This represents a decrease of 304,000 tons, 
while the stope width is 4.4 inches less. It 
is expected that a further decline in the ore 
reserves will take place during the current 
year, owing to a lack of development 
prospects. 


Development is now reduced to a nominal 
level and is virtually confined to the final 
testing of unpayable blocks of ore within the 
present workings. 


During the past year preparatory measures 
were taken for the extraction of No. 2 Shaft 
pillar and mining operations for this purpose 
are now in progress. 


It is clear that the mine is now operating 
on very narrow margins. The meagre and 
declining ore reserves offer little facility for 
grade control and full underground tonnage 
production. 


The mine is 
able to any 
working costs. 


therefore highly vulner- 
unavoidable increase in 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


MR T. REEKIE’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 19, 1957. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated November 12. 
1987, 


WORKING RESULTS 


During the financial year 2 million tons 
of ore were milled, with an average yield of 
2.765 dwt per ton. Compared with the 
figures for the previous year, these results 
reflect decreases of 35,000 tons and 0.051 dwt 
per ton respectively and, despite a slight rise 
in the average income received by the Com- 
pany per ounce of gold, the total working 
revenue declined to £3,486,029 from the 
previous year’s total of £3,597,002. 

Total working expenditure, at £3,361,950, 
was lower by £44,313 on account of the lower 
tonnage milled but, due principally to in- 
creased costs in respect of pneumoconiosis 
contributions, unit working costs were higher 
by ld. per ton milled. 

Resulting from these variations the working 
profit for the year fell by £66,660 to £124,079. 


ACCOUNTS 


The excess of sundry income over sundry 
expenditure was £55,047 and the total profit 
for the year amounted to £179,126. After 
providing £8,117 for taxation and adding the 
unappropriated balance of £391,884 brought 
forward from the previous year, a total of 
£562,893 was available for appropriation. 
Two dividends, of Is. 6d. and Is. 3d. per 
share respectively, totalling £171,545, were 
declared, and having allowed for a re-transfer 
from Capital Reserve of £12,673 in respect 
of the realisation of certain mining assets 
and trade investments, an unappropriated 
balance of £404,021 was left to be 
carried forward to the current ‘inancial year’s 
accounts. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


Due to the increased benefits provided 
under the Pneumoconiosis Act, 1956, which 
has been in force since August 1, 1956, the 
cost to the Company under this heading rose 
by 6d. to Is. 8d. per ton milled for the 
year under review. 


DEVELOPMENT 
AND ORE RESERVE 


There was a slight increase in both the 
development footage and the tonnage of pay- 
able ore developed. As stated on previous 
occasions, this work is now confined to 
selected areas and to secondary development. 
The available ore reserve declined further by 
539,000 tons to 1,241,000 tons. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


As pointed out in the Consulting Engineer’s 
Report for the past year, it has been difficult 
to maintain a profitable grade. It has now 
been decided to make a gradual reduction in 
the scale of operations as much of the mar- 
ginal tonnage has become uneconomic but, 
by eliminating this tonnage and by muning 
Nos. 4 and & Shaft pillars, it is hoped to be 
able to maintain a reasonable profit. 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COMPANY 


With effect from September 1, 1957, Rand 
Mines, Limited, the Secretaries to the Com- 
pany, were also appointed Consulting En- 
gineers and Technical Advisers on taking over 
from Central Mining Finance, Limited, that 
Company’s executive and technical depart- 
ments, 


SPECIAL BUSINESS 


As an item of Special Business at the 
Annual General Meeting, Members will be 
asked to consider a proposal to adopt a new 
set of Articles of Association for the Com- 
pany, which have been drawn up in line with 
recent South African Company Law enact- 
ments, the latest Stock Exchange regulations, 
and modern Company practice. 


VITAMINS LIMITED — 


“ BRITISH MEDICINE IS THE 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD” 


The Annual General Meeting of Vitamins 
Limited was held in London in September. 


The Chairman Mr H. C. H. Graves said 
that net Group Trading Profit for 1956-7 
after providing for taxation was £190,409 
(£106,169). 


The suggestion that if the National Health 
Service floundered on the financial rocks, it 
would be due to the high cost of drugs was 
the reverse of the truth; many standard 
drugs cost the Exchequer more than the 
corresponding proprietary. He would go 
farther by stating that British medicine was 
the cheapest in the world. 


It had nothing to fear from the European 
Free Trade Area. He would also venture to 
say that the British Peoples were the 
healthiest in the world—they were certainly 
never healthier. Was this realised by the 
man in the street ? Did he realise when he 


APPOINTMENTS 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


MARKHAM AND CO., Chesterfield, a 
subsidiary of JOHN BROWN AND CO., invite 
applications tor the post of Chief Engineer He 
will be responsibie for all the’ engineering 
development and design. He will have to conduct 
top-level discussions with customers on these 
aspects of his work. 


The Company has interesting development 
pro,ects in hand and in contemplation. They 
are established heavy general mechanical engineers 
undertaking particularly the design and 
construction of pithead equipment, including 
large Winders, and large Water Turbines, and 
such special equipment as Wind Tunnels, which 
call tor its facilities for fabricating and 
machining large and heavy structures to fine 
limits 

The post will demand of the — successful 
applicant a wide diversity of experience and a 
resourceful personality. Since the Company's 
approach to the more unusual problems that are 
presented to it is adventurous, this will give him 
opportunity to broaden his experience still further. 

X\ technical degree or membership of a 
professional Institution is required. 

MARKHAM AND co. will offer an 
immediate seat on their Board of Directors to 
the person appointed, or upon his developing the 
experience and = personality to carry out his 
dutics in cach. of their aspects. 


Letters 
welcome. 

Applications should give details of education, 
qualifications, career, experience and responsi- 
bilities, with exact dates. 

Please address lIctters, which will be treated 
in contidence, to the Secretary, Markham and 
Co., Ltd., Broad Oaks Works, Chestertield. 


requesting more information will be 


A LARGE and expanding West Country manufacturing 
company has a vacancy on its Technical Staff for a 
first or second class honours Mathematician to work with a 
team of other science graduates on a variety of interesting 
technical problems. 

Age up to 30. Adequate selary will be offered accord- 
ing to age and experience. 

Apply. giving details of 
exnecricnce, to Box 794, 


age, 


and quote Kef. No. M24.E. 


| Olfice 
| Should have a 


|} degrees, diplomas, etc., particulars of any previous occu- 
| pations, 
, experience, 


| Council 


| November, 


{ lent, 


| desirable 


| week. 
| Principal 

| M.L.N.S.. 
, Street, 


qualifications and past | 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The annual general meeting of Hoscote 
Rubber Estates Limited will be held on 
December 4th, in London. The following 
is an extract from the circulated address of 
the Chairman, Mr H. B. E. Hake: 


There was a satisfactory ——— in 
the company’s profits at £84,838 before taxa- 
tion, and as a result of concessions granted 
in the last Finance Aci to Overseas Trade 
Corporations, taxation shows a welcome re- 
duction, though it should be borne in mind 
that much of this benefit is non-recurring as 
being a release from past provisions for taxa- 
tion. The final outcome is that we are left 
with £76,847. We recommend two divi- 
dends for the year, an ordinary dividend of 
225 per cent, and, in view of the tax conces- 


paid his shilling for a prescription that he 
was buying the finest that medicine could 
provide at the cheapest cost—now and ever ? 
He may have gazed in wonder at the name 
of a new drug which saved his life or the life 
of his nearest and dearest, but he seldom 
connected this with the name of the Pharma- 
ceutical Industry of this country and the 
leading place its discoveries had earned 
it in the world of scientific research. 
His Company was proud of its contribution 
to the high renown of the Pharmaceutical 
Industry. 


VITAMINS BEAT INFLATION 


At one time we seemed to get a twist of 
the inflationary spiral in alternate years. It 
now seemed to be in alternate months. The 
rhythm reminded him of the well known 
dance band leader’s—“ slow, slow, quick, 
quick, slow.” The inflationary rhythm would 
seem to be “coal, transport, gas, electricity, 
wages—coal, transport, gas, electricity, 
wages ”—interrupted only by an occasional 
discordant bump when postal and telephone 
charges and such-like were added. In such 
an atmosphere the Company could fairly 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


ASSISTANT TO STATISTICIAN 
Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Assistant. (male or female) in the Central Statistical 
of the Town Clerk's Department. Candidates 
university degree in science, mathematics 
Experience of research involving the 
analysis and interpretation of mass data will be an 
advantage Salary APT. IL (£725-£30-£845). 
Applications, giving age, where educated, 


or ecconomics. 


details of 


including = details 
with names of three referees, 
Room 30B, Council House, 
than November 29, 1957. 


of statistical training and 
to 


Birmingham, 1, 


3. F. 


Clerk, not 
later 
GREGG, 
House, Town Clerk 
sirmingham 1. 


1957. 


D.S.LR. 


Qualitications : 
in 
of 


(Fire Research Station) requires Scientific 
Officer tor fire Statistics problems. 
Ist or 2nd Class Hons. degree or equiva- 
Science, mathematics or economics, with know- 
statistics. Interest in operational research 
and ability to advise on statistical aspects of 
experiments an advantage. Statistics unit. at present in 
London but would join main station at Boreham Wood 
within next few years. Salary range £635-£1,110 (men), 
(women) £635-£1.031 but Equal Pay Scheme. Five-day 
Normal prospects of promotion in mid-thirties to 
Scientific Officer (£1,450-£2.050).—Forms from 
Technical and Scientific Re er (K), 26 King 
London, S.W.1, quoting A331/7A. Closing date 
December 7. 1957. 


A BANKING CAREER IN THE EAST 


ledge 


THE EASTERN 
has a few vacancies for 
to execulive positions on 


BANK LIMITED 

immediate overscas appointment 
its Eastern staff, good salary 
and excellent prospects. Candidates should be not over 
23 years of age, well educated, unmarried, of good 
physique, with banking experience. and must have passed 
Part i of the Institute of Bankers’ Examinations.— 
\pply. in. writing, to the Manager, The Eastern Bank 
Limited, 2/3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


THE UNIVERSIVY OF HULL 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for appointment to the Chair 
of Economics and Commerce which will become vacant 
on October |, 1958. by the appointment of the present 
holder, Professor |. 1. Bowen, to the Chair of Economics 
in the University of Western Australia. Minimum salary 
£2,300.—Further particulars may be obtained froth the 
undersigned, to whom .applications (12 copies). together 
with the names of three referees, should be sent. not 


later than January 31, 1958. 
W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


the Town | 
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sion, a bonus dividend of 74 per cent. 


The schedule of properties appended to 
the report includes all titles held at June 30th 
last, but the company has since sold the 
Duriin Tipus division of the Pertang Group 
(256 planted acres) and Jeransong Estate, of 
which 641 acres were planted with old rubber. 
When the Board took the opportunity last 
year of acquiring Bukit Damar Estate, they 
had in mind the sale of these two outlying 
properties as soon as acceptable offers could 
be secured, regarding the transactions as a 
switch into more profitable rubber. We have 
in effect exchanged 897 planted acres in a 
district where good tappers were always 
scarce for 886 acres in a more settled district 
with normal costs. 


The crop for the year showed an increase 
of 263,800 lb over the previous year, Bukit 
Damar accounting largely for the addition, 
during the 8} months since we acquired it. 


congratulate itself on not only holding its 
prices stable, but, in many cases, materially 
reducing them. The main products—Vita- 
mins, the subject of the Company’s name 
were cheaper than ever before and it was 
clear, therefore, that their excellent results 
had certainly not been achieved by taking 
part in the inflationary rhythm, 


The role of Bemax, as the best-known 
vitamin-mineral-protein food in the world, 
continued to be appreciated and understood 
by doctors and dietitians, by nurses and 
mothers as it had been for over a quarter of 
a century past. 


If, like some regimes, Bemax were un- 
pleasant and not easy of acceptance he could 
understand there being abstainers from its 
use. On the contrary, Bemax with milk or 
fruit juice, in soup or sprinkled on cereal 
foods was so delicious and added such zest 
to life that he really found it incredible that 
anyone who had the opportunity should fail 
to give it a trial, and still more incredible 
to think anyone these days could be found 
to deny their chiidren its benefits and the 
protection which it afforded. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The University invites applications for the above post- 
tions. The salary scale for Lecturer Grade It is 
£A1,250-£A1,400 and for Lecturer Grade I £A1,400- 
£A1,750, with annual increments of £50 in both cases 
Appointment be offered at a commencing § salury 
within either grade commensurate with the qualifications 
and experience of the person to whom an offer is made 
\n allowance is made towards. travelling expenses and 
housing assistance is available. Further particulars and 
|} information as to the method of application may be 
| Obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
; Of the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square, 
| London, W.C.1t. The closing date for the receipt of 


| applications in Australia and London is December 31. 
1957. 


will 


TATISTICIAN required to take charge of the N.C.B's 
Hollerith Umit at London Headquarters. The work 
| is primarily of a research character and applicants should 
be competent to discuss stati.tical problems with users 
Considerable experience in planning the operations, a 
knowledge of the potentialities of punched card equip- 
ment and a recognised qualification in mathematical 
statistics are required. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience within inclusive scales £1,271—£1.764 
male, £1,176—£1.677 female, but in exceptional circum- 
Stances these maxima may be exceeded. Superannuation 
| scheme, etc. 

Write for application form to Staff Dept. 
National Coal Board, 
betore December 2, 19 

REASURY INSPECTOR required by Hong Kong 
Government on probation for 3 years with prospects 
ot permanency. Salary scale including Expatriation Pay 
(and present temporary variable allowance at rate tor 
single men) is equivalent to £1.633 rising to £1,925 a 
year. Additional temporary allowance totalling £164/£195 
(married men) and £328/£390 (family men). Free passaxcs 
Liberal leave on full salary after tour of 4 years. Candi- 
dates. between 25 and 35, must possess a_ recognised 
professional accountancy qualification and have had at 
least 3 years’ cost accounting experience. Experience of 
accounts inspection staff and of stores accounting af 
advantage.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, [ull 
qualifications and experience and quote MIB/44435/1.N 


PPEALS ORGANISER required for disabled persons’ 
Organisation. Salary in the region of £1,500. London 
office. Man or woman of wide experience, not necessarily 
of appeals work. Varied dutics demand initiative, origina 
ideas and organisational ability.—Apply fully, in writing, 


| ec2. Z318, cio Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, London, 


(X/945/20), 
Hobart House, London, S.W 1, 
ST. 
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HENRY WIGGIN AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(A Subsidiary 
REQUIRE A 

TRAINING OFFICER 

for their new and expanding 


HEREFORD WORKS 


where high nickel alloys in wrought forms are 
manufactured. 


The expansion of the present Trade Appren- 
ticeship Training Schemes and the initiation of 
Operative Training Schemes is of prime impor- 
tance. Broader aspects of education and training, 
including the training of Supervisors, Technicians, 
and Students, will undoubtedly follow. 


Applicants should be between 30 and 45 years 
of age and must possess at least a _ practical 
knowledge of apprentice training. An attractive 
salary will be paid to the successful applicant 
commensurate with his age and experience. 


Non-contributory. Pension and Life Assurance 
Schemes are in operation. 


Apply in writing to :— 


ASSISTANT MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
HENRY WIGGIN & COMPANY LIMITED. 
WIGGIN STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 16. 


USINESS MEN'S DIFFICULTIES are OUR problem. 

We overcome them by scrupulously choosing men of 
high calibre and undoubted integrity. Every applicant is 
thoroughly investigated through interviews conducted by 
experienced and understanding men followed by direct 
contact to schools, colleges, Commanding Officers and 
employers. To each applicant, not over 33, who meets 


our exacting requirements which start with a@ recognised | 


business qualification or a University degree (preferably 
in Commerce Law or Mathematics with second or first- 
class Honours) and include high personal standards and 
leadership ability we offer a career which provides a great 


satisfaction of enjoyable work with high rewards.—Apply 
to Box 801. 


YORKSHIRE ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Applications are invited for appointments in the Board’s 
Organisation and Methods group. Salaries (a) £1,285/ 
£1,405 (N.J.C. Grade 9) and (b) £1,035/£1,125 (N.J.C. 
Grade 7). 

Experience of O. and M. or Work Study is desirable 
though not essential. Applicants should have a degree 
or suitable professional qualification and considerable 
initiative. The group is based on Head Office (near 
Leeds) but staff may be required to work for short 
periods in any of the Board’s Sub-Areas or Districts. 
Duties involve the examination and improvement of 
Organisation and procedures and offer opportunities for 
gaining valuable experience of this type of work. 





Applications, giving full details of age. qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of two referees, 
should be forwarded to the Secretary. Yorkshire Electricity 


Board, Wetherby Road, Scarcroft, 
than November 30th. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
GLASGOW 


(AFFILIATED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW) 
Senior Lectureship 
in 
Liberal Studies 


Applications are invited for a Senior Lectureship in 
Liberal Studies. The post is a new one and will be 
within the Department of Industria) Administration. 

Applicants should have suitable academic qualifica- 
toons and have a special interest in the place of Liberal 
Studies in scientific and technological courses. The 
salary is on a scale of £1,700 x £75-£2,000, with super- 
annuation under the F.S.S.U., and a scheme of family 
allowances. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


Applications are invited for: 

(A) Senior Lectureship or Lectureship in Economics. 

(B) Lectureship in Economic History. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer £1.671-£1.899 p.a., 
Lecturer £1,107-£1,617 p.a. Entry point determined by 
gualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Allowance £50 
Pa per child (maximum £150  p.a.) Passages for 
appointee and family (up to 4 adult passages) on appoint- 
Ment, termination and leave (3 months every 21 months). 
Rent according to quarters provided (£45 to £84 p.a.) 
including basic furniture. 

Detailed applications (6 copies), 
December 20, 1987, 


near Leeds, not later 


naming 3 referees, by 
to Secretary, Inter-University Council 


for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
Ohiained. 


of the Mond Nickel Company Limited) | 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Vacancies : Tax Officers: Department of Taxes 
Candidates must be under 32 and qualified as 
Chartered/Incorporated/Certified Accountants or Honours 
graduates with Accountancy as major subjects, or A.C.C.S. 

or C.L.S. Finalists. 

1. Applicants. A.C.A., C.A. or A.S.A.A. Start 

at £900-£1.100 depending on experience. After 

one year’s satisfactory service are promoted 

Assessor Il at £1,250 p.a. on scale £1,250 x 
£50—£1,550. 
2. Applicants, 


A.C.C.A., start at 


£840-£1,050, 
depending on experience. 


{ 
} 
After one year's | 
Satisfactory service at £900 or more promoted | 


! 
Assessor Il as in 1. 

3. Applicants holding final C.1.S. or C.C.S. 
with minimum one year’s post-final experience 
in accountancy, company or other relevant 
work start at £740-£950, depending on experi- 
ence. After two years” assessing experience 
and satisfactory service for at least one year } 
7 salary of £900 or more, promoted Assessor | 
as in Il. 

Salary Scale: £740 x £100—£840 x £60—£900 x £50— 
£1,150 p.a. There are sufficient senior posts, with salaries 
of up to £2,850 p.a., to ensure career prospects. | 
GOOD LEAVE, LOW INCOME TAX, 
IDEAL CLIMATE. 
Application forms and further details from Secretary 
(R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ODHAMS PRESS | 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Require an additional Senior Research Executive. 
Surveys undertaken by the Department cover: (1) a wide 
range of consumer product markets, (II) the interest 
and activities of different sections of the population and 
(LIT) the more specialised field of media research. Appli- 


cations are invited from graduates in Economics or | 


Sociology with Statistics who have had experience in | ~ 


! 
| the planning and control of surveys. Age not over 35. 
—Write with full particulars of qualifications, experience, | 
| age and salary required, to Personnel Manager, Odhams 
| Press Ltd.. 96 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
| HE BRITISH COUNCIL requires Assistant (Methods 
| Officer) for ESTABLISHMENTS Division. London, 
to examine and advise on procedures and working methods 
at home and overseas. Candidates must have training | 
or experience in office organisation and method. } 
Salary scale £1,110 to £1,285 (women somewhat less, 
but twill reach equal pay in 1961). Pension scheme. | 
Write, quoting D.6.(57) and enclosing stamped addressed | 
,foolscap envelope, to Director, Personnel Department, 65 
' Davies Street, London, W.1, for further particulars and 
application form to be returned completed by Tuesday, 
Deeember 3, 1957. 


OUNG MEN. 25-30 age group, with preliminary 
secretarial experience and qualifications and further 
secretarial and administrative aspirations required by 
large trading organisation in Manchester.—Apply, in confi- 
dente, with full particulars. to Box 798. to be received 
not later than November 25. 1957. 
| 
| 


XECUTIVE, aged 42, now earning about £3,000 p.a.. 
experienced Gencral and Commercial Management, 
Budgeting and Cost Control. is looking for senior 
appointment giving scope for exercise of powers of deci- 
sion and initiative; highest sense of responsibility. 
Twenty years with present group where prospects good, 
but nevertheless seeking change. B.A<(Cantab.)., Fluent 
French and German.—Box 800 
| ANAGEMENT.—The principles of Management are 
} essentially moral rather than technical or intel- 
| lectual. Only thus is goodwill and prosperity created 
and maintained. Wykehamist, 48, Oxford ‘“ Greats ” 
with fourteen proven years of Management behind him 
available now.—Box 803. 
| 


TRAVEL ih 


WEST INDIES 


ONE MONTH'S HOLIDAY BARBADOS OR 
TOBAGO £375 | 

This includes air fare. Perfect hotels. The world’s finest | 
| Sea-bathing. We specialise in travel to these | 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN 


Also winter sunshine cruises.—Apply, WESTERN SHIP- 
| PING AND AIR TRAVEL LTD., 39 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. REGent 3273. 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 


| 
Dear Sir: | 
' 





1 would like to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 
Far East. 
Every flight, every hotel and every rail con- 
nection matched your itinerary. | 
Your staff were tireless in their efforts to make 
my tour run as smoothly as possible and I 
greatly appreciate their work. 
Thank you again for such a personal service 
and I hope it will not be long before I again 
Travel by Davell. | 
Yours sincerely, 
Davell & Co. Ltd. can offer you all the services that a | 
travel agent can provide but there can be no point in | 
our praising ourselves—-we would far prefer to be praised 
by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a-day 
7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test in 
the hope that our service will one day move you to 
write us a letter like the above. 














Telephone or write to | 
BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. Th | 
Air, Sea catre 
and Rail Davell and Co. Ltd. and hotel 
tickets , bookings | 


10 Ryder Strect, St. James's 
Whitehall 3792. 


London, S.W.1. 








AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





| Circus Place. 


| (Saturdays 1 p.m.). 
| 84 Regent Street, W.1. 


i ae. onal it direct ? 


639 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 3} PER CENT INSCRIBEL’ 
STOCK 1953/58 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 4} PER CENT 

NOTICE 


REDEEMABLE STOCK 1964/66 

IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to pre- 
pare the Warrants for interest due January 1, 1958, the 
balances of the several accounts in the above-mentioned 


Stocks will be struck on the night of December Ist next. 


and that on and after December ind the Stocks will be 
transferable ex dividend. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks) 
G. A. D. HARRISON. 


Manager. 
London Wall, E.C.2 


November 5, 1957. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


; 5 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to pre- 
pare the Warrants for interest due December 31, 1957, 
the Balances of the several accounts in the above- 
mentioned Stock will be struck on the night of 
November 30th next, and that on and after December 
Ist the Stock will be transferable ex dividend. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock) 


G. A. D. HARRISON, 


Circus Place, Manager. 


London Wall, E.C.2. 

November 5. 1957. 
IL FOR BRITAIN ™ Exhibition. Admission Free. 
November Sth to 19th. 9.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Daily Films.—De La Rue House, 


ON'T HEAP COALS OF FIRE.” Convert your 
. domestic boiler with a Nu-way Oil Burner. No 
dirt, ashes or carrying. Thermostat control. Far cheaper 
than electricity or gas. For cost of converting your boiler 
write Nu- ~way Heating Plants, Ltd. (Box 946), Droitwich. 
rd — g0ing to give me a bottle of Duff Gordon's 
Cid Amontillado Sherry or Fino Feria, will he 
) After last year, | don't trust Santa 
Claus any more. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has 
range of books on Economics, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. 
ing service. 
Inn Passage, 


the world’s widest 
Politics, History, 
World-wide mail- 
Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Commerce and 
Management Studies 


The next 


6-months’ full-time Post-graduate Course ip 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


commences January 6, 1958. 


Write now for further details and Application Form to 
reference DS/CLW, Woolwich Polytechnic, London, 
S.E.18. Closing date for receipt of completed Applica- 
tion Forms is December 15th. 


SS TRAINING.—L.C.S. provide special- 
ised tuition for Management in Industry, Commerce 
and for all leading professional examinations. Major 
successes obtained in B.1.M. Examinations.—Write for 
FREE prospectus: International Correspondence Schools, 
Dept. CL.99, Kingsway. London. W.C.2. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident § students. English courses for foreign 
Students. New courses, January 7 and April 15, 1958.—- 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge. M.A(Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce 
or industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees ; instalments.—-Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
}4-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Secretarial. Civil Service. Management. 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, F.C.4. 


Costing, 
Export, Com- 
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Mr. Therm burns to 


He uses coal, so important to Britain, with increasing 
efficiency :— 

Production efficiency per cent. has been increased and 

more therms are obtained per ton of coal carbonised. 


Thus he now uses two million tons less coal each year 
than if he was working at his 1948 efficiency figure. 
Mr. Therm’s oil gasification plants are producing 
useful gas from the products of the oil refineries. 
One plant at the Isle of Grain will, in this way, 
produce 80 million cubic feet of gas a day from oil. 
Besides oil, waste refinery gas is used by Mr. Therm 
to supplement gas supplies. : 

He is drilling in a search for natural gas, although 
final results as yet cannot be assessed, and the im- 
portant possibilities of underground gas storage are 
being studied. 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation's coal 


THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 16, 1957 


serve you eee 


Technical problems involving the transport, handling 
and storage of imported liquified natural gas are 
being studied — to this end visits have been paid to 
the United States of America and Soviet Russia. 
To meet the Clean Air Act Mr. Therm’s research 
programme includes the production of high grade 
smokeless fuels from coal. 


His other efforts include the high pressure gasification 
of heavy oils and coal — the catalytic cracking of 
oil — the purification of gas to make sulphuric acid 
—the combustion of different gas mixtures — the 
utilisation of gas in industry. 

Mr. Therm offers research scholarships in chemistry 
or chemical engineering at the Universities. 


MR. THERM’S INDUSTRY IS LIVE AND VITAL 





Issued by the Gas Council 


